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NOTES ON OXCART 

In the light of the U-2 incident of 1 May and subsequent developments 
Browing out of that incident, some thought may be given to Project Oxcart. 
The following are certain factors of that project that may be relevant to 
any review at this time. 

1 The Oxcart vehicle will not make its first flight until 

May 1961.* Considerable flight testing will be required and there UllUl* 
likelihood that it will be ready for operational use until the spring of 1962. 
Until that time, no policy considerations with respect to the employment 
of the vehicle will arise. 

2 The vehicle in questio n will operate from a base in the 
— ^^_c<»«»>sswssssit£cs£5Hi ^ may 

"e desirable to stage °P*£^ t3SSlim3 ^' : l ««**» , « s ^ SJ « s ^ M ^ 

No use of Dther bases in 




olatct 



1.6(c) 
3.4(b)(1) 



rill 



target areas 



3. Ex cellent progress is being made for the goal ofl_ 

| This factor, together with mach 3.2 speed, U 
^^^^^^STa decree of invulnerability to interception greater 
than the U-2 enjoyed when it first became operational. 



1.6(c) 
34(b)(1) 




1.6(c) 

5. Although the program is being carried forward with urgency. 3.4(b)(1) 
it does not involve significant amounts of overtime or other sizeable cost. 
ncuVred in order to P ermit earlier delivery date. In other words there 
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is little saving to be made in the over-all cost of the program by stretch 
ing it out over time. Even 11 it seemed likely that operational use would 
b« delayed beyond the spring of 1962 by policy considerations, it would b 
desirable to achieve the earliest feasible first flight so a* to allow the 
maximum opportunity for the flight testing and check out of the vehicle 
and its sub-systems. Bascially, of course, the reason for urgency is the 
desire to have a capability in hand at the earliest practi 
the ultimate use of the capability. 




kble date whatever 



cd within existing 




7. The major precaution that would seem to be called for under 
present circumstances is the strictest possible sec urity to conceal the 



1.5(c) 
3.4(b)(1) 



fact tt 



is in progress. 



Whether or not this particular step is taken, all 
witting individuals are being reminded of their security obligationa. 
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2. Aa yau loo*, the actual flight of tha aircraft ranaert all concerned 
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6 July 1962 

Summary of meeting with Secretary McNamara and Secretary 
Gilpatrlc, General Carter and Mr. McCone on 5 July 1962 

Held for the purpose of reviewing recent discussions with 
Klllian Board, Bureau of the Budget and others concerning 
intelligence community problems and the coordination of 
the Community 



1. The Honolulu meeting on Southeast Asia will be called by 
McNamara about F* fa>u a »y 24th, exact date to be established. 
FitzGerald most welcome) McCone welcome but not necessary for 
him to attend. 

ACTION: Notify FitzGerald. Date of this meeting 
remains uncertain. He should be prepared to attend. 

2. McNamara discussed at length the absence of meaningful 
intelligence on progress or lack of progress in Southeast Asia. 
McCone reported an intelligence effort substantially as reported to 
Special Group on 28 June, commenting in particular that hoth 
military and CIA had taken constructive 6teps but that no meaningful 
i ? telligenc| _ C flaid-he expected for a few months [j~ 

McNamara complained he had absolutely no knowledge 



"as to tne success of the strategic hamlet project, whether 
advancing or standing still or going backward; whether accepted 
by SVN population; and expressed uncertainty concerning the 
effectiveness of strategic hamlets against Viet Cong actions. 

ACTION: DC I agreed to / 

an immediate report answering questions f&rwevnrj — ' 
McNamara. DDCI to handle. 



3. DCI noted General Carroll's request re organization of 
the USIB indicating this should not take place prior January, 1963. 
Also DCI reviewed Service intelligence representatives' positions 
on major issues, all of which were familiar to McNamara. SecDef 
indicated that he felt parochial approach intelligence problems 
would not be corrected until DIA firmly established and USB 



0 




0 



4. DCI reviewed briefly status NSA and the COMINT/EL1NT 
effort, referring to various statements made by Director of BOB 
and recorded in July 2nd Memorandum for the Record and the 
KiUian Board, recorded June 26th, Memorandum to the President. 
DCI particularly emphasised reports made to Killian Board (but 
not t o DCI) th at NSA bad indicated intention to increase personnel 



total for NSA and all Services to 



from r 

McN amara in dicated very tight control of Defense intelligence 
community personnel. DIA billets to be filled so far as possible 
with equal reductions Service billets; no increases in Defense 
intelligence community personnel without specific approval of 
SecDef and he not inclined to approve increases. DCI indicated 
possibility of duplication in SIGINT effort, particularly in ELINT 
field stating he intended conduct review at once. Also 
referred to Killian Board recommendation that entire unit SIGINT 
collection and processing should be controlled by NSA. DCI stated 
that careful control and direction of SIGINT collection and 
processing probably would reduce, rather than increase, billets. 
McNamara indicated absolutely no interest in DCI assistance in 
planning or management of Defense Intelligence Community 
activities, budget, personnel or operations. 

ACTION: DCI initiate team to review SIGINT operations 
independently of SecDef and prepare recommendations to 
SecDef and President for implementing appropriate plans 
for centralized control of SIGINT activities centered in 
NSA, if study so warrants. 

5 Reference Killian Board report, DCI reviewed NRO with 
particular reference to FIREFLY which obviously was handled 
-out of channel" by DOD. McNamara questioned use of OXCART, 
stating there existed a written commitment from Kennedy to 
Khrushchev that flying of manned aircraft over Soviet territory would 
not be undertaken by Kennedy Administration. McNamara expressed 
grave doubt on use of OXCART, and if done probably would have to 
be done without specific knowledge of President. McNamara further 
raised the question as to need of OXCART reconnaissance in view 
of approved satellite reconnaissance. McCone stated he had every 
intention of using OXCART and had so advised the President. 

ACTION: DCI should Immediately review all 
correspondence and commitments between the President 
and Khrushchev on this subject. 



■3b 




6. DCI reviewed necessity of research audio- but veillance 
and urged SecDef support in thiB field, indicating close cooperation 
between CIA and DIA. Also reviewed BIODISH which SecDef 



7. DCI advised McNamara of proposed presentation of Soviet 
long-range capabilities, NIE 11-8 and suggested McNamara have 
available at the meeting summary of U.S. missile and bomber 
capabilities, '62, '64 and '67 as question would be raised. SecDef 
and DCI reviewed several schedules used as a basis for planning 
by SecDef. DCI noted all gave Soviets much higher capability than 
those contained in NIE U-8. 

8. DCI raised question of Cuban charges of military plane 
overflights out of Guantanimo, suggesting SecDef examine the 
matter carefully and issue appropriate denials. 

9. In summary I feel that the SecDef has an agreed plan for 
the reorganization of the Defense intelligence community and he 
does not intend to expand the entire co mmuni ty; that the build-up of 
DIA would be coupled with a decrease in the Service individual 
intelligence efforts and personnel, that plans of reorganization 
extend over the next several months, that he has no immediate 
agreed plan with respect to the SIGINT activities and the role of NSA 
but is expecting General Blake to treat with this subject, that he is 
not particularly interested in DCI assistance on his internal problems 
and (although he did not express it) obviously feels that the DCI role 
Bhouldbe confined to the interface between the Defense intelligence 
community and the balance of the National intelligence community. 
In this respect I feel that SecDef <s views differ sharply from those 
of the President, the BOB and the Killian Board. 



confirmed was cancelled. An 



to be made. 



JOHN A. McCONE 
Director 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 25. D. C. 



.1 OAPR f963 



MEMORANDUM FOR: Doctor. National Reconnaissance Office 

Propos*l for Surfacing an LRI Prototype 
as Cover for the OXCART Promm 



SUBJECT: 



I. 

u;.ng ye 



The OXCART program initiated i„ 1959. ha. during the 

— ?f UP l ° *• Pr " C,lt time P"C«««<*" through the oeveu 
opment and mitxal construction phase and. surprising through !n 
ent lre year of flight testing and fhght tracing wi nouf a^s £ 2 f", 

^n s r; h r;ro;;r ty brMch which r ™» -"MSKsr. 

adhere to a pattern that is widely known and associated JuZ*Z » , 
^g|jj|jJigvin, c .»ch elements as Lockheed KeU; Johnson 

^ This record - w hich has exceeded our most ootimU-ir 

* v expectations, «as not established throu-h fortuitoul T ' 

*J ^Vf^reco-nized tha^ ** °' ^ *" 12 it .hould be \ 
^N*. recognised that the program cannot be contained in th, «» 



V 

> 




rt 1 




an awareness in the aviation industry that Lockheed is engaged in > I 
a highly classified project of a unique nature. (A summary of / ' 
examples of this awareness has been prepared by the Security ' "> * 
Branch. OSA, and is attached at Tab A. ) It must be assumed 
that public exposure is only a matter of time and steps must be 
taken now to prepare to meet this contingency and to protect the 
OXCART phase of the program. 

5 - ^ addition to concealing the true mission of the 

OXCART vehicle and plausibly ascribing to it a different purpose 
there is the more difficult and potenti ally exolosive political 
2j°b i e i T L oi_e x P ia-.ning and justifying EE5 limited C«np3g35i DTP- 
CWSaiapCgijger^ Md'the secrec y whieh- cloawd us dev elon . 
jnent. The possible politi cal connotations oi the latter will almo st 
certainly not go unnoticed by those Member* of Congress who are 
unwitting of the program, and the resultant clamor for investigation 
could quickly get out of control unless effective measures are laken 
beforehand to cope with such a development. The current TFX 
controversy has further compounded and accentuated this aspect 
oi the problem. To a lesser degree, but still of considerable concern 
xs the anticipated reaction of the technical press and possibly some 
components of the aviation industry itself. 

6. Our success to date in protesting the OXCART/A* 12 
programs from public exposure is cited as an argument in favor of 
continu ng our present policy without change. Under this concept 
we would not voluntarily surface any part o: the program until 
torced to do so by some untoward incident or compromise 

7. Conversely, it is argued that such a course dearives 
us of the selection of the time and circumstances of such surfacing 
vofun III, deP T° S US oi the P s Y'«°l°gical advantages inherent in a 
voluntary surfacing as opposed to a situation in which it will be 
obvious to everyone that we are being forced by circumstances 
oeyond our control to explain belatedly a program which we would 
have preferred to conceal from public view. 

8. Whichever course is selected— i. e. , controlled or 

st n o C r 0 yTsTe d sl UrfaC "T * ^° vi ^ * P*—"*. cover 

story is the same. The elements of the cover story would be identical 




in each instance; however, i: seems logical that the plausibility 
would be significantly enhanced if the surfacing were YOlurtfery 
On balance, we conclude that a controlled surfacing offers aevj- 
tages which outweigh the benefits deriving from our present policy 
which is becoming more untenable with the elapse of'time and in. 
creased tempo of operations. 

9. The cover story which will be employed in surfacin- 
the AF- 12 portton pi the program must contain as manv elements o- 
truth as possible, short of jeopardising the OXCART version. With 
this as a primary consideration, It becomes more and more obvious 
that the best solution is to surface the long-range interceptor proto- 
type, the firs: one of which will be available by approximately mid 
July 1963. 

10. It is proposed that the Defense Department innour.ee 
that a prototype of a long- rang* interceptor develooed by Lockheed 
Aircraft Company for the CS.-.F will commence flight tests a: Zdwa-ds 
AFB or. or about 5 Julv 1963. Whether the LRI, currently cesi«-a;ed 
the X-22. will S 0 into full production will depend cn the decision of the 
Secretary oi Dcter.se which. In turn, *U] be based on the results o' a 
major study and evaluation of further AF interceptor needs currently 
underway at the Pentagon and due on the desk of Secretary McNamara 
early in June. 

11. The announcement will further state that the LRI p-o-o- 
typc is the result of a limited cesign competition between Convai'- 

ias i - acKRecc s ~ :?39 S«Stlred in the selection of the LAC dee's- 

using the Pratt and U^i:n*y J-$S engine. The str-r.eeat sec -- y 
measure, applied to the development program frcm^ts inception re- 
tulteu trcm a ceeisior. by the previous administration to deny to tne 
Soviet* 'critical InformatiOr or. cur iu.cre air defense systems wh.cn 
coulavual.y attect their decisiens v*-.h regard to offensive weapons 
systems and cour.termeas urer. T.-.e iircgram was reviewed by the 
Present administration in 1*61, and tl-.e decision was made to con- 
^! t i- e ? R4 *7 l f 7* iiT:r&iZ ^ C Uh* «R2 rigid security policy 

12. Armament 
1» a version of the 
'**flc. This system .. 
P~* the past two yenrs 
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13. Performance figures on the LRI will not be revealed 
and beyond this announcement the high security level that has charac- 
terized this development will.be continued in order to protect perfor " 
mince information. ^ ^ 

14. There re.-riii.-.s ths question as to the timing of the 
controlled surfacing. It would be desirable to have available, at the 
time of the announcement, a prototype which could be displayed at 
Edwards AFB. This vo old require a delay in surfacing the LRI at 
least until mid-Julv IQd^ Assuming that the Senate TFX hearings 
will have been concluded by then, this would have the added advantage 
of surfacing under a more favorable climate than presently exists, "if 
the disclosure were mace in the midst of the TFX hearings, iny effort 
by the Senate Committee to avoid its introduction into the controversy 
would be almost painfully obvious and probably futile. 

15. Conversely, if we delay the surfacing, it is with the, .J> 
attendant risk that an incident may occur in the interim^hfeh' would ( 
accrue from a controlled surfacing. 

«rar«»r^. — * e i {he ~ i s proposed that no mention will be 




-™ J ic seli is compromised bv the nature 

oi the incident. If the latter should occur, the activity will be des- 
cribed as a highly classified research program under the soonsorship 
of the Department of Defense with control and test operations being 
supervised by the Department of the Air Force. No further disclosures 
will be made. 

17 - At the r .rese.-.t time there are twenty-one Congressmen 
onefec on OXCART. They are primarily members of the House Armed 
Services and House Appropriations Committees, and members of the 
Senate Armed Services ar.c Senate Appropriations Combined Subcom- 
mittees (See Tab B). 

IS. One favorable aspect of the program lies in the fact 
tnat £t will be extremely difficult for any Congressman to make a 
partisan political issue of the subject. The limited design comoetition 
and rigid security policy wore established during a Reoublican adminis- 
tration and endorsed and continued by a Democratic administration 
Nevertheless, it appears highly desirable that prior to any announcement 



being midc some additional key members of Congress be fully briefed 
on the OXCART prograrr.. In this way it might be possible to quell any 
Congressional conflagration even before it started. Such briefings 
probably should include Sectors McClellan. Dirksen. Mundt and 
Coldwater. and Representative Halleck. It might also be advisable 
to solicit the recommendations of tho*e Congressmen already briefed 
as to what other measures we might undertake to achieve our objectives 
with Congress. 

19. It is not anticipated that the aviation industry in itself 
will constitute a major problem; however, it would be prudent to be 
prepared to brief the top men in certain aircraft corporations if there 
were indications of an unfavorable reaction. The technical press may 
attempt to make a cause eclebre of the announcement, but in the ab- 
sence of strong reaction from the industry and Congress, it is believed 
that the critical comments will be short-lived. 

20. It should be -o:ed that a: present we have an agreed laier- 
cepar-.mer.tal contingency plan for OXCART which has been reviewed and 



— =»-"--' r— « v.Tucn nas oeen reviewed and 

approved oy such august bodies as the Special Croup and the President's 
roreign Intelligence Advisory 3oard. Although a number of persons 
have expressed reservations as to the plausibility of this plan which 
relates the vehicle to an airborne satellite launch system, should an 
incident occur tomorrow we would have little choice but to p-oceed in 
accordance with the approved plan. 



21. Recommer 



a. That the Ad Hoc Cover Committee be 
convened as soon as possible so consider the proposed 
surfacing of the LRI as a cover mechanism for OXCART. 

b. That the Committee resolve and make a 
recommendation on the timing of the surfacing. 




SCOVILLE, jr. 
Deputy Director 
(Research) 

Attac.-.ments A & B 




UZiSORANDUM FOR: Deputy Director (Research) 

SUBJECT : Project OXCA.1T 

(Awiracass it. Aviation Industry) 



1. This nsaonndij; is for your information. 

08k S ,cwr ^"y sta r g invited to my attention 

M 

oxc:,:::. 



tha attached sua=ary of i:;acolcs or the increasing extent 
°;^Tri; reness in undearatf industrial circles of Project 



— -scently, it S2^s iic.4 alaost daily a new indi- 
cation a r ,paars that in ifcj aviation business circles norc 

-"*° ?le ,- r ' 2 -«"» tw together regarding 

^TOjact. As tOCcLod uecn in the attached, the sources 
tE^rvltead =6aticn tir.t avez without actual leaks of clas! 
si-_;c i-ioraation tfcsre are er.cu S h indicators available to 
sipiprt a calculated esci-at3 of the nature of Kelly John- 
^Z S ., i - < ~ S - VOTS - 3°°* °" tt2 estimates" are right on the 

a - -..^ a . Tte T pOSS ; :3ili -" ~ f : -™ s can no * be discounted, 

M v.u._ss. In tj.is r»i-X'S t; :.t 13 aarch 1963 the lollow- 

x ~~ -^=-=sr of persons »«jra cla-rad for OXCART: a 

CIA MM X"' ' 

Other u. S. Govarnzsz-: J V Ls* 1 ' I ,/.'' i 

Total U. S. C-overr—w-nt W^fc ' • ' 

Industry (Jully i Far.ially Cleared) 1 ■ ' 1/ 1 

Total Cleared ■ ■ A.'f* 

fz ffit ^, KBDL 5 CK ssslaa alon 3 it nust be anticioated 
*^ Proolea of cc— lain-- infor**^ concerning the 
e::istance and status cf CmCHZJZ -nd, of course. KZDLOCX 
will that much =cre -iffic-.lt Wt gS 1 ** D ">«, 

*™ !• 0S * Sacurity is "beaf'.a* up" its staff and in addi- 
vioi to =omtorin S the security of these programs will 



^ff^Lj^r^L^Trf^- to ,? 1 ^ u ? i»ki and -too close 

-o „^ -ru,n' S?dC&*S.«±:)ss. Vcu ;-y dssire, howavor to 
iavl ?3 to the at^atica o£ the Director, the info-'koa 
f:-;~^r ted tois » to :hct he is 'aware ox tSe cUna-* 

^CwSities 6 eadeavoris S to ?*Ot.ct these «It»-«e2Sv1 

7. 2 have caco-jra-oi all d>-2nts of this Ofi/.. 

V±acrcusly address thrives tc SS ?eS±2™b?i^Sbl1- 



-ttJLchasat , 



ited 




- 2D/7: 

5 - PS/CSA 
- ^»/CSA 

7 - DD/CEA 
S - OD/CSA 
5 - CD/CS.: 

10 - ^D/C£.L 

11 - ATUIir/OSA 

12 - DD/£ec 

13 -»C5A 

14 -#CSA 



3CI5EE, VS.*? 
Assistant Director 
(Special Activities) 



2c ;;_rch zz\ 



1. y.QTth /.^orican Aviation. Lea A- rales, California 



Aclttral Joha 2. ?aai-ica - ffiS (r.at.) V? (Developaeat 
.. i .'orth African Av:i::in, Los Angeles, Calif or- 

i, in ..pril l£ri:: Ir.cis.i-- tal to his rasponsibili- 

.. 2£ '.'.J. (:icni;ori:-.; ill -i.li.ll.ry activi zi_s vrithin 

™-Ci sssustry) he cccoluddc a fall year hefora that 
11-11/ LAC, v.t.i .era levins a suporsonic Uaca 2.4 - 

l.-.cb 3, lo=2 »UQ£3i li2& altitude (CO, 000-35, 000 fee;) 
aire" it T?uich would prolably £3 tSfia engine and have a 
duel a.ssioa, racoanaissauca a as intercept. 

* 

2asis _'os- conclusion: 

-. Evaluation oi Waited States Goveraaant's defenss 

a. P.scc-aining sis r.eci a;-.u realising tfeat the 7-102 
pragma has a^aa catcalls J, La :sc ;ad that ao overt te.-.tioc 
of a raplaccus-at -was heir.j :aads. 

c . Tha ir. frequent nppaarauaas of Kelly Johnsor. curiae 
tii raa'c tr?o ,-aars was an indies s_cn that he was actively 
eaj,c^i_ la a new projrsn. 

a. iJt«P the cancellation ca 7-108, he determined 
that aavaral of the pacpia r:ao -era vorkins on the GAR-9/ 
A £1-1 2 in Lugass Aircrn.' : T>v» "trLing on a hush, hush pro- 
is- .a. '.car. hi speculatia to aa old friend at Hughes that 
•-•airs .as prccahly no cus-raaa u.*a of the GAR- 3 unless Kelly 
leasee 3U5 huilaihg scuathiag at Lockheed, the old friend 
•:.-a rcsicaa'aly atartiad and chaagJd the subject which Pear- 
scu ta_.: as another clue. 

a. It —as ccur.ee kucrladzs shat the J- 53 ps-cr-r.vu at 
i'-.. it - ..aitnsy --as continuing as a productioa *3f£ort, vita 
aa published 025-0=37 or us*. 

f . .-. aua-st analyst at Worth American adviaad that 
the previous year's audget failed to identify uses for $150 
nillion. 

Adtirai Pearson at the conclusion of the discussion 
chservsa that the prinary nead ia his opinion to preclude 
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further disclosures of cor.firna-icn cf the Lockheed r>ro- 
gran would be the publication of z covar story for Kelly 
Johnson. He also suggastsd zhe possibility of consider- 
ing briefing some aviation eiitors such as Slarvin Miles 
of the Los Angeles Ti:iss . 

2. Cross Country News, Fort Worth, Ts::as 

Cross Country Nav/s ar.icia of 2i January 1963 (aeronauti- 
cal newspaper published 1'c Tort \!crzt, Tesas) : 

"LOCKHEED SST SAID I". ''- STAGE. A HIGHLY GUARDED SSCTZT 
MAY BE REVEALED WITHIN TEE UEKT FEW DAYS. LOCKHEED AX3CEAFT 
BUEBANK IS EXPECTED TO A.::rClT.:C2 A S!22 SUPERSONIC 72AKS90ST 
OFF TEE DRAWING EOAEDS, IN TZ3 U STAGE LOCKEECD CFFICI iLS 

SAY ::CTEING. NO DETAILS CAIT VICE THIS TIP, FECI] SOURCES CON- 
SIDERED VERY RELIABLE. 

"EOVTEVER, IF THE LCCHUZID SST IS FLYING, OR ALREADY FOR 
FLIGHT TESTS, IT HAY 2XF1A1 ." '.7E7 I.V.JUEE EALABY, C3IEF C"? THE 
FAA, ASKED THE SUPERSONIC TANSF!;^ ..EVISCEY GROUP, TO SLOW 
DO'.fN ON THEIR $1 EILLICK CCILAF: GOAL HAS BEEN TO 

HAVE A US SST FLYING 3!T Li.72. FEANCZ ALT- 2EITAIN ARE IX A 
JOINT VENTURE, EXPECT2S E..VE A 1,.,3I ~V. PASSENGER PLANE OPERATING 
BY 1S70. TEE US IS SKSZCTIKG TO '."EST TZS 2, COO 1TPS RS-70. THIS 
SPRING. 

"LOCKHEED MAY INDEI- IwEAT THEIR SLOGAN "LOOK TO LOCK- 
HEED FOR LEADERSHIP" , I? TEEY BEEAE TEE WORLD MARKET WIDE 
OPEN WITH THE SST IN 1S32." 



3. Martin Co., Denvar, Colorado 

Williaa Clegern, Assisj^r.: to Director, Advanced Techno- 
logy, Martin Co., Denver, Cclcr'do. During tie week of 2S 
January 1963, Mr. decern in discissions bai'ore a group 
pointed out several areas in the design field in which his 
coapany had no particular intaras-;. He observed that it 
night interest the jrou? to knot-/ that Lockheed was working on 
a follow-on vehicle, a "super U-2" that would fly in ercess 
of 100,000 feet at a spead oi e 3.2 Each. 




'fj^^.-^y-^-" paotc S ra : -,.-ia r ^ a . 

c_ i ----- r3C2.-::aissaaca aircra 2c. 



— > - - it»ji«.« £62.. 



i * • m* • mm' — mm fm' m 

.... .... lsr *i**a2 

. ■ — ._. 




_~ . — ...=c— . r^aaulitloa, eta -• - 

... T " ' " w CC--ZZl\ J 

.... .-?.-f™==- that tii i*-** oJ isva^c- ■» 

la tic- la t>2 i--stryT — taS *- co =sic3— __• j--.. 

... ~ a ?«atiea«; that it ran sijaizicaat to hla * 
•;iiaatl-' fyiy^jd ..r_T:;~ P .-.- 2ir sxcc - *?tioaa 



. . .,'' ,i -:r; 1 .r : : : " *' £: ~?r ■» : ~Z : - Z -----> > C^ie* of P.equire- 
-- -- - c- St-? f :::c^L'Z. Julius Braun ex- 

---_o ^ _ C p ^ ^_. y v ad deduced 

ux -d *' rr-: :^-.---- r ^--^ ran jets trera 

..-r-i t ??-"- U :i-r^.- t --.' : -5 --?3 S - re = a<ie °* stainless 

-:v: .:; ;r= r\ 4 - :: : a ?? a of this sr ou P that 

'■--.^-r: xrf/rr.:fl"^:'- oi "° the a*-*, 

77 ,~*r ~- .~r 1 I--—-. Jlccordir.;; to this cro-I; 
*r.^r :-; ".^^ «d t:.a projrwa has a ' 

j - - CUt Civjo —1 ---ZZ. 

... peases of their i._uL.i:as rci follows: 
.. apparent ; the asad for =n 9 «s»C^ 



,..;t.^r.^-- - - h * "ad for an advanced 

?7- -tv: . - i£ "•- Air r « cs » =-d triad 



JgF °:f:r gr ~:; - - - 5 *~»«*d to devc^- 

. - -_ —j en^i-e - r.; ; i.-^... — ;- 3 - test* -fied un' «<si 

±:?iV : ~*~\?& ^vaJlahle'in SS^to 

c- & ^ ' - S'^ 7 Jlz?^l 5 -V".-\r"-'' 9 -i—raft personnel ^are 
-.1 ?.t 3 r — - ^Sorted their conclusion 
* ■ • ------- vas ia'.'Clv^U. 

.•••^5: ..rr^T^??.- : - : to be about ..2C0 

"rrr- ' : «-r -—any be aa4. up c2 
... 7 . 3 - °* ••; :::.i :a include a _ajo- 



- . „ 7° 3G of **• bsttar L/.C <?n 3 ineers are kuc^s to have 
nor=al cor* aao go^a into a husb, >usa project" 

c. Usn-a of lir ; uic hydro^sa aad oxygon is public-* 
iC S3Cra* cccur..2ats available to KAA includio" do-'nar^on 
qaiiiwi'.io^, etc 

-.OUnt -JO i Ql 

ich tasy feaau di.i r.3"t 1 
y conclude;: it ; "js I 

-i'Liai* -ici; cl.a opinion that a nigi 






:aiicr.- icr.2 e£ r-iaocj-aetina for Pr -. v ,v, - 
ior -^^wtly.LiC frar.i a^isations aad%acb v- Ivm 
-fcC-a a— a no otter a^liiatioa than for this type- *»-',*-,?.. 

"" -'*-"- ^--sricaa .'.via-ii-;- , Ar.-rsles, Cal-.f --.-.i 

- _»3S1:' ' istetttt -a=i~V for tae w «:< w ; . 

--' ,-jr* ?^r-~-* stiff for diss^^ttM s 

:S « -— • --.■."--.*•/ the foliov.ir. j r-aiusr 



a 

:rapa 



— — SCT2D 22 ::c> via? : :• :....2d:at2ly pes? '•• .< 
i H B 5 i£.;« 2 x S2aMnJAi5&7;"£i: az2- 

; --locatid to this ?-.ogf_a::. 
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.-.'ic^r-ls c: : .J. i.-.-.^vsC iatsrvier/ad on 13 torch 

rafi :>.vi£3««d a iil3 "Icclihici i=rojaci" . It con- 

ZZ'HM -.:z< Liy li-I tsiicaiiit; tiat Locki-.aac: is 
£5 Co !. ..svelopi.- .: -. v.:.-.. fci~> altitud*, 130-140 
»d : c aircraft. u-iillrtf-rs —5 Xi 2— 12/Q&S-9 for aew 

I? AC-:.. I-atvoj. auo i.i.^..-.... ,1 ju.. . . »..:_„^.__; ^'-i was 

r-3i»*sd Oat that the ii:v.' ty-.- i«forsatio;-. was pieced 
i.03.; :r S»y bits pic:-.;- vr: by iia^i. It •„•-« also con- 
clu:..^. -iaat tlia — — — . 1 j h:.C eczia naw use icr a high 

aWir—i PlSMM ius-iii';- ae S-.^i* put into it. Tfca s:.as 
v.us .rue oi' 3c=2 eiiis-ir.:: purpS&S of iha ASG-1S at Euzhcs 



LEGISLATIVE BRANCH FEESO.VNEL gC CB I WW OXCART 

(as or 10 april 1563) 



1. During the period October i960 to October 1962 the 
following -members of Congressional Coxmlttees have become aware 
of the existence of Project OXCART durlo, 
conducted by the DC I and/ Or DDCZ: 

House Armed Services Committee 

Carl Vinson . 

Melvla Price 



• Charles Bennett 

Ceorge Ruddleston 

Kr. Robert Smart, Chief, Counsel and Stiff Director of this 
has been formerly briefed on the program. 

House Appropriations Coczalttee 

Clarence Cannon 
George E. Mabos 

Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 
Harry P. Sheppard 




Richard B. Russell 
Carl Heyden 
Harry F. Byrd 
Leverett Saltonstall 



Mike Mansfield 
Milton R. 



Mr. Uilllan Dai-den, Staff member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee has been formerly briefed on this project. 

i 

2. On 16 January 1963 the DCI found it necessary to 
apprise Senator Symington of Project "0". 
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16 April 1963 



MEMORANDUM FOR THE FILE 



SUBJECT: Meeting with the President - 5:30 - 15 Apr 1963 
In Palm Beach, Florida 



1. Mr. Lundahl gave a complete briefing on the latest satellite 

photography of the Soviet Union and both satellite and U-2 photography of 
Communist China. 



2. 



the President a 



Discussed in some detail the Donovan negotiations in Cuba, Gave 

summary of the Donovan discussions 



and a copy of my memorandum oi April 15th on Cuba. President raited the 
question of Miro Cardona, stated that Cardona had misrepresented the facts. 
I urged that the President not involve himself personally in a public argu- 
ment with Miro Cardona. 



I raised the question of the possibility of working on Castro with 
the objective of disenchanting him with his Soviet relations causing him to 
break relations with Khrushchev, to effect the removal of Soviet troops 
from Cuba, reorient his policies with reiraect to Latin America, and 
establish in Cuba government satisfactory to the rest of the Hemisphere. 
I. explained to the President that the Cuban problem must be solved in 
one\>f two ways; either the manner outlined above or alternatively, by 
bringing consistent pressure of every possible nature on Khrushchev to 
for*e his withdrawal from Cuba, and then to bring about the downfall of 
Castro by means which could be developed after the removal of the 
Soviets troops (but not before) and thereafter establish a satisfactory 
government in Cuba. I stated to the President that we were studying 
both courses of action and 1 had not made up my mind concerning the 
feasibility of either plan. The President thought both approaches should 
be carefully examined and suggested the possibility of pursuing both 
courses at the same time. In any event it was decided that we should 



9 



.1 ..-,«: 



» 



/ 





keep the Don ovan channe l open. M advised the President that Donovan 
has to return^ ~>t the end of the week and that I will see hxm 
privately prior to his departure. 

4. The President and I talked at some length concerning sabotage 
m Cuba. I expressed grave doubts and pointed out the hazards from his 
standpoint in view of the stand-down of the hit-and-run exile operations 
the danger of attribution, etc. The President seemed to que.Uon 
whether active sabotage was good unless it was of a type that coufd 
corne from wi ,thin Cuba." I said this was very diffi^.itp"^ 

WougKrsr-prJ 



, , . i saia i rnoui 

snouia De engaged In only il it was an essential building block ir 
agreed program to remove the Soviet, from Cuba and fo take c"re of 



gram 



5. Advised the President of my plans for a bripf t, in »„ r 
Also advised him that I had delayed my 'departure for . "T^ 
to meet with the Killian Board on April 23rd. I repeated 1 ^ very st/o " 

either be withdrawn from the Board or amended. The President ur R ed 

^cir C n ;,at\ n it a8 :hT, a c 1 ° mrover ' y over this rcport - hc had 

to circulate it that only one copy was in existence, and as far as he 

1 hL C °Tr di8mi8 " d th « -tire matter I told the Present 

I had not discussed the Board's report with the Board w u ,1, ! t 
it up I intended to urge it. amendment but would ^ 
controversy with the Board. en g*ge w » 

USSR L « 8 v CU t 8 rl briC ? y ^ P roblem « ° £ S <>viet leadership in the 
USSR and gave the Present a copy of the paper on this subject. 

7. Advised the President of the study of future sat-lli^ ^ 
which I had initiated It w*. „v,„i„... t I . ' satellite photography 

Uaad in the B.L m „. r..., r <:h c.nt.r m Aodro , 



JAM 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 23. O.C 




.7 0 ?Vi -*63 

MEMORANDUM FOR: Director. National Reconnaissance Office 
SUSJECT : Surfacing of LRI Prototype. 



REFERENCE 



Proposal for Surfacing an JLRI P. 
Cover for the OXCART Prqgram 




1. The referenced memorandum, dated 10 April 1963 out- 
lined a proposal for the surfacing of an LRI prototype a. a cover 
mechanism for the OXCART program. 

ceiot of^i A * ^ ^ reCa11 ' immcdi "« 1 V ""sequent to your re- 
ceipt of this proposal, an informal meeting was held to discus, rh. 
recommendations included therein and to determine a Vrthe " 
of action. tt „, concluded at that time that no further action wou7d 
reC ° m — *" ion * -til you had had an oppo.- LZ to 

tlicull ? C meritS °' PrOP ° 9aI Wlth Se "«ary McNamar^ 
elicited his views on the subject. Since that time there has been 
no further exchange of correspondence on this subject and we aTe 
uncertain as to whether the problem ha, been discussed with Sec 
retary McNamara and. if so. the results of such a d'scu^L 

3. The purpose of this memorandum is to restate fh* 
concern expressed in our previous m.m^d^"^^ .f 
po«ibU it y of an untoward incident which could result in anlcon 
trolled surfacing of the OXCART vehicle. Since that paper was 
wrmen there have been several minor incidents invo!vfng mechan- 
ical malfunction, and sightings of the^A-lZ which might £^1. 
oped into serious problems had fortune not otherwise dictated in 
addition, during this period, escalated activity in the R-12 




4. la light of the foregoing, I feci that it is not only appro- 
priate but essential at this time, to request a reconsideration of 
this problem by the NRO with a view toward making recommendations 
to the Ad Hoc Cover Committee and higher authorities as to whether 
we should continue with the currently approved contingency plan or 
take action to implement the proposed LRI surfacing. I would appre- 
ciate your comments at your earliest convenience. 




Deputy Director 
(Research) 



~~J©P~ScCRifT * 



24 May 1963 



of LHT Prototype 



I hay* dlacuaead thle with the boea 
thia matter over again with Mr 
I paaa thta on to to 



and ha 



he would talk 
adrlae. In th 



1 Atch 
Mmao for 
20 May 6 
cy 3, 
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PRITY| 

OXCART 

TO DR. SCOVILLE INrO JOHN PARANGOSKY FROM KELLY JOHNSON 

SUBJECT I WEEKLY ACTIVITY FOR OXCART PROGRAM - WEEK ENDING 2 JUNE 1963 

t»0 FLIGHTS ACCOMPLISHED THIS PERIOD. SINCE NO REPORT WAS 
SUBMITTED LAST PERIOD, IT SHOULD BE NOTED THAT NINE FLIGHTS WERE 
ACCOMPLISHED IN THAT PERIOD. THIS MADE TOTAL FLIGHT HOURS TO OATE 
332 HOURS 27 MINUTES. TOTAL NUMBER FLIGHTS TO DATE NOW 236. DURING 
PREVIOUS PERIOD, ONE FLIGHT VA8 MADE ON AIRCRAFT NUMBER 121, AND 
FOUR FLIGHTS EACH OiTa^RCRAFT NUMBER 123^0 NUMBER 124. UNFORTUNATELY, 
AIRCRAFT NUMBER 123 &ASHED *ND WAS DESTROYED ON LAST FLIGHT WHEN 



t Ainu 
SuLO 



25X1A 



OT BAILED OUT ON FINAL LEG OF INERT I AL NAVIGATION SYSTEM 
PROFICIENCY FLIGHT. CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO BAILOUT NOW BEING 
INVESTIGATED BY FORMAL ACCIDENT BOARD. ALL WORK TERMINATED AT ■■ 
AT CLOSE OF WORK DAY 29 MAY TO ALLOW PERSONNEL LONG WEEKEND IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH MEMORIAL DAY HOLIDAY. 

AIRCRAFT NUMBER 121 MADE ONE FLIGHT IN PREVIOUS PERIOD TO EXTEND 
SPEED ALTITUDE ENVELOPE. MAXIMUM SPEED ATTAINED WAS 2.42 MACH, 
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WERE ACCELERATION TERMINATED DUE TO POPPED SHOCK IN INLET DUCT. 
SUBSEQUENT INVESTIGATION REVEALED ATTITUDE SENSOR FOR INLET SPIKE 
CONTROL HOOKED UP IMPROPERLY, WHICH RESULTED IN SCHEDULE SHIFT ON SPIKE 
CONTROL. THIS YAS CAUSE FOR SHOCK POPPING AT INLET DUCTS. 
SUBSEQUENT I !v£TR MENTATION DIFFICULTIES DELAYED FURTHER FLYING UNTIL 
AIRCRAFT NJMBER 123 ACCIDENT OCCURRED, GROUNDING ALL AIRCRAFT. 
FURTHER SPEED ALTITUDE ENVELOPE EXTENSION EFFORTS .'ILL BE HADE AS 
SOCK AS IT IS PERMISSIBLE TO FLY AGAIN. 

PREFLIGHT GROUND RUNS ACCOMPLISHED ON AIRCRAFT NUMBER 122 THIS 
PERIOD AFTER COMPLETING ALL MODIFICATIONS AND NACELLE CLEANING REQUIRED 
TO PREVENT ENGINE FOREIGN OBJECT DAMAGE. GROUND RUNS COMPLETED 
WITH NO SIGN OF COMPRESSOR FOREIGN OBJECT DAMAGE. AIRCRAFT NOW READY 
FOR FLIGHT WHEN FLYING IS TO BE RESUMED. 

FOREIGN OBJECT DAMAGE PREVENTIVE MODIFICATIONS AND NACELLE 
CLEANING ARE APPROXIMATELY 90 PERCENT COMPLETE ON AIRCRAFT NUMBER 125 
AND ALMOST 100 PERCENT ON AIRCRAFT NUMBER 126. AIRCRAFT NUMBER 126 
25X1A IS "°" READY T ° H * VE TH E ENGINES INST ALLED AND WILL BE READY FOR FLIGHT 
IN FORTHCOMING PERIOD. TELEMETRY PACKAGE HAS BEEN FITTED 

IN AIRCRAFT NUMBER 126 AND SHOULD BE READY FOR HIGH ANGLE PASSES 
SHORTLY AFTER INITIAL FLIGHTS. AIRCRAFT NUMBER 125 IS NOT SCHEDULED 
TO FLY FOR AT LEAST ANOTHER WEEK. 

AIRCRAFT NUMBER 127 IS BEING ASSEMBLED AND CHECKED OUT IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH STANDARD FUNCTIONAL TEST PROCEDURES* IT WILL BE 
NECESSARY TO FINISH ASSEMBLY, WORK NACELLE MODIFICATIONS AND SCREENS TO 
W EVENT ENGINE FOREIGN OBJECT DAMAGE, CHECK OUT FLIGHT CONTROL 
SYSTEM AND CONDUCT MANY FUNCTIONAL TEST PROCEDURES PRIOR TO FIRST 
FU fl$*Ov4Ij {BrKW&SftMtlKft "«A*W5PW ff(HJ5JOM08B2BBBSBOa2Ll BE 
TO PREPARE THE AIRCRAFT^OR FLIGHT. 
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NO NIGHT ACTION 

SUBJECT IS PROGRESS REPORT ON ACCIOENT INVESTIGATION. 

1. AT 19011 HOURS 3 JUN 63, BOARD NET WITH LEADERS OF VARIOUS 
TECHNICAL GROUPS. EACH LEADER BRIEFED BOARD ON PROGRESS TO DATE. 
ITEMS WERE SUBSTANTIALLY AS FOLLOWSi 

A. OPS AND WITNESS GROUPl RESULTS OF TWO SPECIFIC FLIGHT 
TESTS FLOWN TODAY IN 12A BEING EXAMINED FOR APPLICABLE DATA. LIST 

~H^H|lM LIGHT OF RECENT 



OF SPECIFIC QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED 
FINDINGS BEING COMPILED. LIST NOT YET COMPLETE. REMAINDER THIS 
GROUP'S FINDINGS BEING FINALIZED FOR SUBMISSION TO COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE ON 5 MAY. 

B. STRUCTURES, EXPLOSION, FIRE GROUP: EXAMINATION OF WRECK- 
AGE A NO SCATTER PATTERN REVEALS NO EVIDENCE OF STRUCTURAL FAILURE 
MOR IN-FLIGHT FIRE. REPORT IN FINAL DRAFT FORM. 

C. FLIGHT CONTROLSI PRELIMINARY FINDINGS SHOW FLIGHT CONTROL 
SYSTEMS NOT A CONTRIBUTING FACTOR IN ACCIDENT, WITH POSSIBLE EXCEP*'**** 

of air data computer. RyoBi~. N -Qy. E N EJUBSLfiMF 
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0. OXYGEN, PRESSURIZATION GROUP! THERE IS NO EVIDENCE TO DATE 
TO INDICATE THAT AN OXYGEN OR PRESSURIZATION MALFUNCTION NAY HAVE 
BEEN THE CAUSE OF^THTS ACCIDENT. THE OXYGEN BOTTLES WHICH WERE USED 
TO SUPPLy(aIRCRAFT te? HAVE BEEN CHECKED AT MINUS 89 DEGREES 
F DEW PC I NT. "TJX^GENPURITY HAS BEEN CHECKED AND NO CONTAMINATION 
REPORTED. THERE IS NO EVIDENCE OF FIRE HAVING BEEN STARTED OR FED 
BY THE OXYGEN SYSTEM.- 1 THE SEAT DISCONNECT CLOSED THE OXYGEN LINES ' 
AFTER SEAT EJECTION AND THERE WAS NO FLOW OF OXYGEN INTO THE 
COCKPIT BEFORE IMPACT. RECENT FLIGHTS WITH MASKS AT 27, Mf FEET 
CABIN ALTITUDE INDICATE THAT ADEQUATE OXYGEN WAS AVAILABLE. THE 
N3R 2 OXYGEN CYLINDER IS INTACT. ITS REDUCER AND RELIEF VALVE 
WERE RECOVERED AND LEAKAGE TESTS INDICATE 95 CCM LEAKAGE, WHICH 
IS STILL WITHIN SPECIFICATION. THE OUTPUT PRESSURE IS 1!2 PSI Kt 
100(1 PSI INLET PRESSURE WHICH IS ALSO WITHIN SPECIFICATION. 
MAXIMUM ACCEPTABLE IS 140 PSI AT 100 CCM. THE NBR 1 CYLINDER WAS 
DESTROYED ON IMPACT. THREE PIECES OF THIS CYLINDER HAVE BEEN 
FOUND AMD INDICATE THAT THE CYLINDER BROKE AFTER IMPACT. 

E. FUELi SAMPLES OF FUEL SIMILAR TO THAT USED ON THIS FLIGHT 
ARE DETERMINED TO HAVE 117 PPM SOLUBLE WATER CONTENT AND 0 PPM 
DISCRETE WATER CONTENT. TYPICAL SAMPLES OF FUEL FROM AIRPLANE 124 
ARE DETERMINED TO HAVE A MAXIMUM OF 108 PPM SOLUBLE WATER CONTENT 
AND 0 PPM DISCRETE WATER CONTENT. LABORATORY CHECKS OF THE RIGHT 
AND LEFT FUEL STRAINER- FLOWMETER ASSEMBLIES 8H0W NO ENTRAPPED WATER. 
THE PILOTS COMMENTS REVEAL THAT THE FUEL SYSTEM OPERATED NORMALLY 
DURING THE FLIGHT. NO FUEL SYSTEM ICING OR MALFUNCTION IS SUSPECTED 
Approved For Release 2000/05/(>5kfclA^)g71B00590R000200030010-1 
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AS A CONTRIBUTING FACTOR IN THIS^CCIDENT.^/ 

F. ELECTRICAL ANT) INSTRUMENTSj BASED UPON THE PILOT'S REPORT 
OF THE COCKPIT CONDITION PRIOR TO BAILOUT, NO BASIC ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEM MALFUNCTION IS SUSPECTED. A RECOVERED SECTION OF THE PltOT 
PROBE INDICATES THAT THE HEATER WAS PROBABLY OPERAT IN 3 TO POINT OF 
IMPACT. WEATHER PROFILE FOR THE FLIGHT DOES NOT INDICATE THAT 
AN ICIN6 CONDITION WAS PREVALENT' AT THE TIME. THE INSTRUMENTS WERE 
LOCATED IN THE DEBKISl THE FUEL FLOWMETERS AND ATT ITUDE INDICATORS 
ARE BEING FURTHER EVALUATED. THE INERT I AL NAVIGATION SYSTEM READ 
508 KNOTS GROUND SPEED AND 216 N. MILES TO GO. BECAUSE OF THE 
PILOT'S REPORT THAT THE TDI READ 1.05 MACH, AND INTENSIVE ELECTRICAL 
AND PITOT-STATIC STUDY HAS BEEN MADE TO DETERMINE HOW SUCH A HAL- 
FUNCTION COULD HAVE OCCURRED. NO PITOT STATIC MALFUNCTION CAN 
BE DEVISED TO PRODUCE THE READINGS OBSERVED BY THE PILOT. 
Q. POWER PLANT COHM ITTEEt 

<l> GATHERING COMPRESSOR DISCS TO ELIMINATE DISC FAILURE 
AS CAUSE. (PRECAUTIONARY) 

<2> CUTTING INTO ENGINES TO EXAMINE BEARINGS. BEARINGS 
SEEN SO FAR SHOW NO DISTRESS. 

<3> BLUE- WHITE DEPOSITS NOTED ON LH ENGINE A/B NOZZLE 
SEGMENTS DETERMINED TO BE EASE-OFF 990 (A DRY LUBRICANT). 

CA> FIRST REPORT FROM COMPONENT TEARDOWN INSPECTION AT 

HID I 

(A) ONE FUEL CONTROL POWER LEVER AT 83 DEGREES, THE 
OTHER AT 45 DEGREES. 
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<B> BOTH FUEL PUMP SHAFTS SHEARED INDICATING ENGINES 
ROTATING AT IMPACT. 

(O FUEL SAMPLE ANALYZED - CHECKS OK. 
H. MAINTENANCE AND RECORDS! REVIEW OF RECORDS TO DATE REVEALS 
NOTHING THAT COULD BE CONTRIBUTING FACTOR WITH EXCEPTION OF REPLACEMENT 
OF AN AMPLIFIER IN AIR DATA COMPUTER PRIOR TO FLIGHT NUMBER 19. 
DETAILED FINDINGS OF THIS SPECIFIC INVESTIGATION WILL BE REPORTED 
IN 'INSTRUMENT AND ELECTRICAL GROUP REPORT. 

2. COORDINATING GROUP REVIEWING TECHNICAL GROUP REPORTS AT PRESENT. 
WILL CONTINUE THROUGH TONIGHT 4 JUN 63 IN AN EFFORT TO ARRIVE AT 
MEANINGFUL FINDINGS AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 

END OF MESSAGE 
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MO NIGHT ACTION 

SUBJECT IS PROGRESS REPORT ON ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION. 

1. BOARD HAS REVIEWED AND APPROVED REPORTS FROM FOLLOWING 
GROUPS! 

A. STRUCTURES, EXPLOSION, FIREJ GROUP CONCLUDED INFLIGHT 
FIRE AND STRUCTURAL FAILURE DID NOT OCCUR. 

8. FLIGHT CONTROLS AND HYDRAULICS! GROUP CONCLUDED FLIGHT 
CONTROLS AND HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS WERE OPERABLE UP TO TINE OF IMPACT 
AND WERE NOT A CONTRIBUTING FACTOR IN ACCIDENT. 

C OXYGEN, PRESSURIZATIONl GROUP CONCLUDES THESE SYSTEMS 
WERE OPERABLE UP TO THE TIME OF EJECTION AND WERE NOT A FACTOR IN 
ACCIDENT. 

D. FUEL SYSTEMSl GROUP CONCLUDED FUEL SYSTEM ICING DID NOT 
OCCUR, FUEL USED WAS WITHIN SPECIFICATION LIMITS AND THAT THE FUEL 
SYSTEM OPERATED NORMALLY DURING FLIGHT AND HAS NOT A FACTOR IN THIS 
ACCIDENT. 
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C. POWER PLANT t GROUP HAS COMPLETED TEAR DOWN OF ENGINES 
AND NO MECHANICAL FAILURE WAS FOUND. RIGHT ENGINE WHICH SHOWED 
LOW RPM AT IMPACT FLAMED OUT AT LEAST « SECONDS BEFORE IMPACT 
DUE TO EITHER FUEL FLOW OR AIR FLOW DISRUPTION AFTER AIRCRAFT 
STALLED. INLET SPIKES WERE FOUND IN EXTENDED AND LOCKED POSITION. 
BLEED DOORS WERE IN CLOSED POSITION. 

2. OPERATIONS, WITNESS AND MEDICAL GROUP REPORT HAS RECEIVED 
INITIAL REVIEW BY BOARD AND REQUESTS FOR CLARIFICATION OF SOME 
POINTS WAS MADE. GROUP IS CURRENTLY REWRITING REPORT WHICH 
SHOULD BE AVAILABLE BY EVENING 6 JUN FOR RECONSIDERATION OF BOARD. 

3. ELECTRICAL AND INSTRUMENTATION! 

A. IT HAS BEEN DETERMINED THRU BENCH CHECK HERE THAT A 
BLOCKAGE OF THE PITOT LINE FEEDING THE ADC WILL CAUSE THE MACH 
AND KEAS INDICATION ON THE TDI TO REMAIN CONSTANT AS LONG AS 
ALTITUDE IS HELD CONSTANT. 

B. IF THE PITOT SYSTEM IS BLOCKED AS ABOVE AND A CLIMB 
25X1A IS INITIATED AS DESCRIBED BY 3 " THE MttW 

READ CORRECT AND THE MACH AND KEAS WOULD ERRONEOUSLY READ l.» 

AND 310. 

C. THE BLOCKAGE MIGHT HAVE BEEN DUE TO PITOT HEAT NOT 
TURNED. OR MALFUNCTIONED SWITCH. OR PERHAPS ENTRAPPED MOISTURE. 

D. EXCEPT FOR PITOT AND ADC. NO OTHER SUSPECT AREAS IN 
ELECTRICAL OR INSTRUMENT SYSTEMS AT THIS TIME. 

4. MAINTENANCE AND RECORDS GROUP IS STILL INVESTIGATING PRO- 
CEDURES USED IN REPLACEMENT OF AIR DATA COMPUTER AMPLIFIER. 
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5. INTERIM CONCLUSION! A BLOCKAGE OF THE LH. PrTOT SYSTEM 
COULD HAVE CAUSED THE ERRONEOUS READINGS, M-K IS STILL INVESTI- 
GATING POSSIBILITY OF ERRONEOUS READINGS DUE TO ADC INTERNAL 
MALFUNCTION 

6. RECOMMENDATION! , < PROVIDE HEAT FCR THE 
APPROXIMATELY 10 FEET OF PITOT TUBING TO THE ADC ON AIRCRAFT 181, 
122, AND 124. AIRCRAFT 125 AND UP HAS HEATED NOSE WHICH NEGATES 
REQUIREMENT. ALSO NOTE THAT AIRPLANE 124 PITOT AND STATIC DRAINS 
CHECKED AND NO ENTRAPPED MOISTURE FOUND. 

7. NO FURTHER PROGRESS REPORTS ARE ANTICIPATED UNTIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING OF PILOT IS COMPLETED. 

END OF MESSAGE 
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29 November 1963 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 

SUajECT: Meeting with the President, Secretary Rusk, Secretary 
McNamara, Mr. Bandy and DCI 

1 5(«) 

RE : Surfacing the OXCART :L4(M(1> 




I opened :ho meeting by advi.icg the President that the OXCART 
program started as a At rt w u r development of a Mach 3 plus reconnaissance 
plane _w^ch_c£ulo -.Ty a.-.y place In the world wi;h aerial ref aeli^s^Hssa^fc 

The original program 
called for ten A -12 reconnaissance planes, ail of which y**** x now i n being 
and one lost In a crash. 'a*J- 

In addition the Air Force were procuring through CIA 5 reconnaissance 
versions. 3 long-range interceptors which Involved a modification (2-seater 
versus 1-seater), and a total of 31 reconnaissance bombers. 

I stated two of the interceptors were operational, a third would be 
operational shortly and three of the Air Force reconnaissance planes 
would be delivered shortly. Then there would b« a hiatus of several months 
becauso two Air Force reconnaissance planes were modified for a special 
purpose (details not discussed) and the 31 reconnaissance bomber versions 
involved substantial modification. 

The development and the CIA and Air Force reconnaissance planes 
(15 in number) would cost about $700 million, of which about $400 million 
have now been spent and I had been advised by Secretary McNamara that 
the entire program of 49 aircraft would c*it about $2 billion. 

I pointed out to the President r.r.vi radar cross -sections features of 
the plane through which we hep^d to make the plan* "Invisible" to Soviet 
radar. This has been successful inasmuch as the radar cross-section was 
in the order of 1/1000 of normal (such as a B-52). but that we also knew of 
advances in the Soviet radar capability and therefore felt that this plane 
could probably be detected but we had not concluded as yet that the Soviet 
SAMS could actually intercept the plane. 

NOTE: In a preliminary discussion prior to meeting 
with the President. McNamara stated that the A -12 could be 



'WWOHPJCTagata 




detected by the ChiCom SAM radar.. I questioned whether 
tbil was true, stating I had been informed that the early 
warning Fan Song radar would have to main the initial 
detection and then alert the SAU site radar «o that they 
could pick hp the plane a s It approached. I would like 
to know what is correct in thi. regard. 

I then stated that the cue.tlon of surfacing was raised for 
threo reasons: " 

1. Crash of a plane might bring public notice. 

2. Visibility of the program a. flying Increased 
ana the military versions cam* into being. 

3. Concern that technology developed would give 
Lockheed and Pratt and Whitney a .pecial position on the 
" T waici "ould be unfair to other contractors. 

I recommended that: 



1. DoO and CIA agree on a statement that would be 
valid to cover: 

a. .Leaks 

b. A crash 

c . An executive deciaica to surface 

2. That we not surface for the foreseeable future as 
doing so was not stri ctly necea.ary and wouid expose an 
intelligence resource and had some political Indications . 

3. I arranged to brief selected individuals of companies 
actually active in the 5ST program so that they will not be in 

a disadvantageous position. 

The President then requested Secretary Rusk's view,, who responded 
that there was no foreign policy problem but that he felt that if we w e -o to 
surface, advance information of Z or 3 days should be given to certain 
•oreign countries such as England. Germany. Francs. Japan. Australia, etc. 
In baiar.ee Rusk thought it better to make an advance release as a direct 
policy decieiO rather than be forced to make an announcement because 
of a crash or a leak. 




The President requested McNamara's views, who strongly 3.<i(b)0 
urged chat we surface in the immediate future. He stated he could 
cot see how the raconnai.sance capability of CIA would be impaired 
as we would maintain our flee: of planes and our operations Intact 
&3S9bb9[bbH33HbibK& He noted that increased flying, more planes, 
a higher rate of expenditure (and he repeated the $2 billion figure of 
which about $400 million is spent), all made it virtually impossible to 
maintain the same secrecy in the future that we have maintained in 
the paet. Moreover, if he could present the bomber version to 
Congress, he could eliminate a great deal of criticism, could cut 
out at least one 3-70, saving at least $75 million, and the technology 
could be spread among the hundreds of engineers and scientists 
involved in the SST. 

The President then decided and ordered that: 3.4(b)(1) 

a. We prepare a surfacing paper . 

b. Get as many planes producec 
as quickly as possible. 

c. Hold up the surfacing as long as possible, perhaps 
into the Spring. 

d. Review the subject again at the end of January or 
in early February for further policy con»ideratlon, and 

e. He personally will discuss with Halaby. 

All agreed with the decisions and Mr. Bundy undertook to reconcile 
the differing views between CIA and QoD on the surfacing paper. I then 
gave Mr. Bundy copies of our mark-up of the DoD paper and also a copy 
of Dr. Wheelon's paper. 

NOTE: Bundy has arranged for Dr. Spurgeon Keeny 
to serve with him on technical matters on a part-time 
basis and it is Keeny who is working directly with 
Bundy on this paper 
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RE 



Meeting with th« Provident, Secretary 
McNamara, Mr. Bandy and DO 



the OXCART 



R 
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12958 3.4(b) n>>l50pened the meeting by advleing the Preaident that the OXCART 

program started ae a fa— At r development of a Mach 3 pine rtctpituucL 
plan e which could fly any place to the worid with aerial refueling] 

The origins program 
, .» 01 wnich wee^now In being 

and one loet In a 

In addition the Air Force were procuring through CIA 5 reconnateeance 
veralona, 3 long-range inter ceptora which Involved a modification (2- 
- 1-aeater). and a total of 31 reconnaieeance bombere. 




I atated two of the interceptor* were operational, a third 
operational shortly and three of the Air Force reconnaieeance 
would be delivered ehortly. Than there would be a hiatus of 
■e two Air Force reconnaieeance plane* were modified 



would be 



The development and the CIA and Air Force reconnaieeance planee 
(15 In number) would coet about $700 million, of whleh about $400 million 
have now been epent and I bad been advieed by Secretary McNamara that 
—l of 49 aircraft would cd*t about $1 



I pointed out to the Preeident a 1 radar croea-eection* featuree of 
the plane through which we hoped to make the plane 1 invielble" to Soviet 
radar. Tht* hae been eucceeaful inaemuch ae the radar croee-aectlon wa. 
in the order of 1/1000 of normal (euch ae a B-52), but that we aleo knew of 
advance, in the Soviet radar capability and therefore felt that thie plane 
could probably be detected but we had not concluded ae yet that th 
SAMS could actually intercept the plane. 



NOTE: 
the 



In a preliminary diacuaalon 



prior to i 
that the A -12 



det.ctad by tli* ChlCom SAM radara. I oaeatlouad *hathnr 
thli waa true , atating I had bo en Informed that the early 
warning fan Song radar woold havo to mti« tha initial 
detection and than alart tha SAM alt* radar SO that thay 
could pick hp tha plan* ae it approachad . i ' 
to know what la cor r act In chia ragard . 



I than atatad that tha enaction of aurfaclng wae 
thraa ruioaii 

1. Cra.h of a plan* might bring public notice. 

Z. VLalbUity of the program aa flying lncraaa 
and tha military ver.ion* cam* Into b*lng. 

3. Concam that technology developed wottld gin 
Lockheed and Pratt and Whitney a epecial poeltloo on tha 
S3T which would b* 



iv* 



I. DoD and CIA agr** on a 

m 

». L*aka 

b. A cra.h 

c . An executive da c la loo to anrfac* 




j, I arranged to brief aelected Individuate of compenle 
actually active in the SST program ao that they will not be in 
a diiadvanugeou 



The Pr*eld*nt then requeeted Secretary »uek'a viewa, who reaponded 
that there waa no foreign policy problem but that he felt that If we were to 
aurface. advance Information of 2 *r 3 day* ehonW be given to certain 
foreign coantriee ench aa England. Germany. Franca, Japan, AuetraHa. - 
In balance Rnek thought It better to make 
policy dedelon rather than be forced to 
of a craeh or a leak. 
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The President requested McNitmra'j view*, who «txongly 
urged that we eurfe.ee In the Immediate future. He stated he could 
not see how the reconnaissance capability of CIA would be Impaired 
129^8 3.4 ib) [l>liafafc3>MM maintain our fleet of planee and our operations intact 

He noted that increased flying, more plane*, 
a uiguer rate m expenditure (and he repeated the $2 billion figure of 
which about $400 million ia spent), all made it virtually lmposalble to 
maintain the same secrecy In the future that we have maintained In 
the past. Moreover, if he could present the bomber verelon to 
Congress, he could eliminate a great deal of criticism, could cut 

0 * ,** UMt B " 70 ' , * vin * ■* Ua,t * 75 BtUlsM. and the technology 
'M be spread among ths hundreds of engineers and scientist. 



a. We prepare a sv 

b. Get as many planes produced and out at the elte 



e. Hold 
Into the Spring 

d. Review the subject again at the end of January or 
In early F ebruary for further policy consideration, and 

e. He personally will discuss with Heleby. 

•All agreed with the decisions and Mr. 
the differing viewe between CIA and OoD on the surfacing Vapor. I then 
gave Mr. Bundy copies of our mark-up of the DoD 

Of Or. Wheel on'. 



NOT Ei Bundy haa arranged for Or, Spurgeon Keeny 
to serve with him on technical matters on a part-time 
basis and it is Keeny who ie working directly with 
Bundy on this paper 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON 23. O. C. 
OFFICE Of DEFISTV QlttCTO* Of CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

> ■» .. . !r .- 




MEMORANDUM FOR: Dr. 3 rock way McMillan 

Director, National Reconnaissance Office 



SUBJECT 



Contingency Planning for Project OXCART 



1. I am informed chat the Director, Program D, is moving 
ahead to formulate plans calling for the delivery oi the first Air 
Force OXCART version to Edwards Air Force Base, California, 
where it and successive prototypes are planned for initial flight 
testing. Were this course of action to be continued without suitable 
contingency planning, we would find ourselves in the late spring of 
1964 with no suitable alternative to what amounts to de facto sur- 
facing, when the firs: Air Force aircraft shows up aTEc"wTrds. 

2. Accordingly, I request that ycu instruct the Director, 
Program D, to consult and confer with the Cirac.cr, Program B, 
toward developing in the r^:c: few Wfreka - ccr.tir.jer.cy plan which 
would permit the firs^^T^-* o; km Air Fci-c J version of OXCART 
:o be accommodatec^g^|^^v or4 OXCART flight testing is cur- 
rently in process. iTincir^^^zhat m ea.iingf.il orslimipry flight 
testing of the USAF aircraft Car. be conducted aJK^gsfl during the 
period from rcu»h:/ . August through 31 Decemberl9o?7 This" time 
interval may Is* critical when viewed a^iinst the prospective oper- 
ational readies* date of OXCART. :.:«' estimated for mid-summer 
of 1964. 

d::>>::^H|^^^a.; Director 
ensure that appropriate facilities c; the Agency are made avu.iabie 
for the developme.-.t of this aiaa, live to keep the Director -ariodix ..iy 
informed. 



Marshall S. Carter 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Deputy Director 
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SPEED TRIALS YF-12A 




L ASSUMPTIONS: 



a. Since the President has publicly announced the DOD has been 
directed to break the speed record, every reasonable effort will be made 
in CY 1S3-1 to do so. Further, it has been inferred that the speed v/ould 
be che vicinity of 2, 000 mph. 

b. An interim operational capability with the A -12 is desired by 
not later than mid-November. 

2. INFLUENCING FACTORS : 

a. Much remains to be dene in the flight test program. Engine 
control above Mach 2.4-2.6 is the critical item (control cf inlet shock 
position using either the latest Earn Standard or LAC equipment is far 
from a routine operation). 

b. All flight test above Mach 2. 95 has been done in one aircraft 

(# 121). 

c. The best equipped and most capable aircraft in the overall 
flaet are #'s 129 and 121; these are the primary contractor test aircraft. 
Conversely, the least capable (and lowest priority aircraft) are the 
YF-IiA's which are restricted to Mach 2.6 and are flying with fixed 
"spikes." °^ 

d. Much remains to bs done In the operational training program. 




Although several mission pilots have accumulated considerable hours 
in the A -12 aircraft, severe operational limitations have been imposed 
because the R&D program is not yet far enough along on both aircraft 
and mission sub-systems. No realistic operational training missions 
have yet been flown. 

e. The program currently is hampered by equipment shortages 
and deficiencies: hydraulic sc tufct ^y; "J-raodel" afterburners; and the 
latest model inlet controls. Of the three, all are in short supply, -fet* 

fee ritegfemaa** iu-e eeafereHiggl See attachment 1 for "get-well" schedule. 

f. The probability of setting a new speed record on the first try 
is by no means a 90 percent certainty — even if the aircraft operates 
perfectly— since a high degree of flying precision is required at Mach 3 
speeds and 80, 000 feet altitudes. The possibility of missing the "gates" 
and "corridors" is Significant The closed-course speed run (if a speed 
of 1800-2CC0' mph is desired) is a more difficult operation than the 
straight-line run. 

g. The first R-12 (in major sub-assemblies) will be delivered to 
Palmdalc in late October. 

£. PCSS3LB COURSES OF ACTION : 

a As a cover, redesignate £ 121 or # 129 as the XSR-71, "borrow" a 
tail number from the R-12 "bl»ck", ferry to Edwards AFB and set the 
spee-i run as soon as possible. Practice ruj^^Rild be made in a YF-12A 

m 





at a lower Mach number. The probability of success is good; however, 
this would disrupt the flight test program from 2-4 weeks, delay the - 
interim A-12 operational capability by a like period, and offers some 
security risk to the OXCAET Program. 

b. Divert hydraulic actuators, "P' engines and afterburners, 
and inlet controls to a YF-12A aircraft (or two aircraft) and run the 

* 

speed trials in September. Except Jcr eliminating the security risk, 

this option has the same disadvantages as 3a above. 
■ 

c. Same as 3a above, except wait until the first R-12 is delivered 
to Paimdale. Practice runs would be made in a YF-12A at lower Mach 
numbers. This possibility lessens the security risk to the OXCART 
Program and has less impact on the flight test program. Hopefully, it 
would not delay the attainment of an early interim operational capability 
with the A-12 aircraft. 

d. The contractor believes he could prepare a YF-12A for the 
speed runs by end-October without disrupting the flight test program or 
slipping the A -12 interim operational capability. In this option, # 121 or 
# 122 {designated as th3 XS3-71) could be used as a back-up and practice 
runs made in an unmodified YF-I2A. If f 121 or # 129 had to be used, 
there would be a certain amount of security risk to the A-12 Program 




and scir.s disruption to the flight test program. 

e. Same as 3d above, except not use f 121 or # 129 as a back-up. 

If only one YF-12 were modified, the chances of success in late October 

are lessened. It would appear that a good likelihood of slip into November 

or December would exist. 
> 

f. Modify the YF-12A's routinely as scheduled and run the speed 

i 

trials when available. It would appear that the speed runs would then be 
made in January or later. 

g. Conduct the speed runs using B-12 (SH-71) aircraft. The speed 
runs, under this option, probably could not be reasonably conducted 
before the spring of 19S5. 

4. BECOMMENDSD COURSE OF ACTION : 

a. Set u? a target date of late October. Start preparing one 
YF-12A (actuators, afterburners, inlet control, etc) for the record 
attempt vithout disrupting the flight test program and/or the interim 
A -12 capability. Conduct practice runs with the Mach-limited YF-12A's 
in mid-Octcber. At that point in time, if the YF-12A up-dating is behind 
schedule, the possible use of 121 or 129 (designated as an XSR-7I) can 
be re-evaluated. 
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OCPUTY DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

5 February 1964 



MEMORANDUM FOR: Director. NRO 



SUBJECT : Conti 



mgency Planning for Project 
OXCART 



1. I am glad to note in your memorandum of January 29 
tha^^ppears feasible to hold all OXCART-type vehicle, at 
MUM" leaat until January 1965. This will grcatly aeeiat 
te helpxng to avoid surfacing until an operational capability 
has been achieved, or until auch decision may be taken by 
the President for other reasons. Y 

■ 2. In this connection, at a meeting held at the White 
House on November 29. 1963. with the Secretary of State 
the Secretary of Defense, the Director of Central Intelligence 
and the Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, the President decided not to surface at that time and 
to review the matter again in late January or early February 



MarshallS. Carter 
Lieutenant General. USA 
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SUBJECT: 



20 



20 February 1964 - 



1964 



1. I advleed the Praaldant of my willlngnese to go with hi „ and to mat 
aarly in the day with General Elsenhower if ha thought thla would ba 
constructive . Ha eeid ha fait General ElaaCkhowar might feel ha wi ■ being 
high-pressured and that ha intended merely to advise him of tha plan to 
aurfaca tha OXCART and exchange formal it la a. Ha would than tall him ha 
wm ordering me to go out and brlaf him la tha next waak or two and I 
»r < 



I. I told tha Praal dant wa had a vary aoneltlve af factiva operation 
working In Maxico City | "] which involvad 

telaphona surveillance and waa baing dona in a moit careful manna r 



ED 12951 J4IM11I* 



ED II 
IC1 



>2f 

9SI34Ihll61>25 




3. I told President Johnson that wa continued our interrogation of 
Noaenko; our counterintelligence people were Inclined to feel ba was a 
plant but had not made up their mlnda. Praaldant said ha thought he 
probably legiti nate and would give ua aome good inforrjwUion. I eaid I 
hoped thie wma true - that wa certainly were taking advantage of everything 
that he did give ua; that we were working cloaely with tie FBI, however we 
could only conclude at the moment that tha Soviet 'a performance and 
action were ao different from any other defector cmae that our euepicione 
had been a routed. Tha 



4. Tha Pre aidant then raiaed the que at ion of i 

i to Spain to talk again to Franco. Ha .aid he waa in a very 
ecauae of announcement of the cut-off of aid to 
Franca and Yugoslavia which he did not know about until he read it 
In the paper, and that he waa bealde himself because he wanted to give aid 
of $31 million to Spain but had the greatest difficulty in the ] 




ftPPROVED FOR RELEASE 
DATE: 111121)12 



HUH EYES ONLY 



I told the Prc.ld.at it was my Impression iro n tafor nation gained irom 
clandestine sources that Franco had made eome move* to curtail trade 
with Cuba after my vieit with him hut that the Spanish Companies were 
endeavoring to circumvent his orders by various surreptitious methods. 
The President asked that I study the matter carefully and speak to him 



about it next week. 



10 t7fl5M.«bK1l>2iYrs ACTION: 1 have asked Mr. O'Ryan to contact 

and I am asking Mr. Ball to contact Ambassador Woodward to 
determine whether the Spanish had taken any actions which they 
have announced or might communicate to us which would indicate 
an intention oh their part to curtail or restrict shipping or trade 
with Cuba. 

5. Tha President then said he wanted to do everything possible to 
get me out of the cloak and dagger business. That he was tired of 
a situation that had been built up that every tine my name or CIA's name 
was mentioned, it was associated with a dirty trick. He asked If our 
economic studies had stood up and I said yes, they had. and that they were 
reconfirmed and supported by an exhaustive article In TIME Magaslne. 
The President seemed pleased at this, expressed satisfaction in CIA's 
operations but was most emphatic in his feelings that we should get away 
from the cloak and dagger Image and expressed a deterr 
this about by statsraents he would make from time to time. 



« 



I 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 



SUBJECT: Discussion with the President at 1:00 o'clock, i 
No on. waa • 



1. Briefly discussed tba trip to South Vietnam. President 
indicated ha expected that I would be with the McNamara/ Taylor group. Ka did 
not ■pec 111c »lly ask that I go nor did I ask him whether 1 ahould. It seemed a 
foregone conclusion la hla mind that I waa going and he waa looking forward to 
an objactiva and independent judgment of tha situation iz> South Vietnam from ma. 

2 . Ha expect* ma to brlaf Elaaahowar m tha near future . Ha had 
ao told Eleenhower. Ha did not wish ma to make a epaclal trip for thie purpoae 
but euggeated that I meet with Eieenhower aa aoon aa convenient . I explained 
that If MeNamara'a trip waa timed, aa X expected It would be, I could leave on 
Wednesday, March 4tb. aee Eiaanhowar for about one day, proceed commercially 
by plane to Honolulu and join the McNamara party there. The President the 
thla waa a good plan . Otherwiae he thought I ahould brief 

Eleenhower at the eerlieet convenient time. 
E0imi3«lll1>Z5Yn 

(C) 3.1 told the Prealdent we had completed an extended CORONA_ 

coverage of the Sovie t Union Involving the photographing of f~ 



Thia gave me an opportunity to discuss 

tfte CORONA J development. 1 aald that the photography had not been comp 
atudled but the evidencee were that the Sovleta were (lowing up or (topping 
conat ructlon of eoft 1CBM aitea and way emphaelaing thai constructio n of hard 

'lj ~ 



[knew that through 

aatelllte photography we were learning the exact location of mlealle attea . He 
waa not relocating them . what be waa doing, he waa hardening them, and thla 
waa coating them an enorraoua amount of money. The President expreaaed grei 
inter eat In the aubject of satellite photography and I asked for an hour a time to 
go over the program, the picture • and other detail, . He agreed. I euggeated 
perhaps when he waa flying some place I go with him and we could spend an 
or ao together on thla one eubject. Thla he felt might be a good Idea. 



APPROVED FOR RELEASE 
BATE JUL 2012 



ACT JON, Remind me to follow tbU up and to make 
on a Presidential trip in the near future. 



4. I then diecueeed the eurfadng of the oxcart and advised him 
that Chairman Vinson and Senator Russell felt that their Committees should be 
fully Informed by them and they wished to do this in advance of ths sunouncement 
and also stated that Mr. Cannon wlshsd me to meet with his Subcommittee prior 
to the announcament and that Oeorge Mahon wished to tnform his committee prior 
to the announcement. I recommended that this be done but it be timed so the 
Committees would be advised practically concurrently with the announcement 
eo that the press would not get the newe before the President announced it. 
I eaid that if, for instance, he wae to make the announcement Saturday morning 
(which he did not confirm ae the time), then «U of the Congressional actions 
should be taken Saturday morning. Thus the Congressmen would know in advance 
but not so much in advance that the press would get hold of the etory. The 
President was very much against this. He felt that If the announcement was made 
on Saturday, we could Inform the Committees on Monday. I stated that this would 
cause the Committee Chairmen and the Committees a great deal of 1 
With this Johnson picked up the phone to call Senator Russell; 1 
nd 1 did not get a I" 




ACT ION t Later I mentioned the question to Bundy and he 
d that he would have to get to the Preeldent and get a 

Until this decision is forthcoming we should take 
absolutory ,oo action with reepect to the Hill. Bundy and 1 
discussed the problem several times during the day, 
Including a brief diecuealon at Mrs. 3. F. Kennedye 
reeldence when the President was there. However. Bundy 
d Id not think it appropriate to discuss U with the Prssldent 
on the particular occasion at Mrs. Kennedy'e re 
This should be followed up witb Bundy today. 

$. I then referred to the | 



^im Taming 



continuing withdrawal of Soviets from Cuba, but not a total withdrawal; 
we could not gauge the exact numbers. I said that this, in my minion. 

use 



Thle Item refers tu me w imn rawai at tns Soviets irom i _ 
~ovlrof the SAM sites to tbem. I said there was a high probability that 
the SAM sites would be placed in the hands of the Cubans who would have I 
control over them. I said that other evidence convinced us there 



» next Important crisis that we would face because Castro in his 
amicable but long press conference had raised the question of our penetrating 
illegally Cuban air apace. I therefore recommended that this subject be discussed 
with Secretaries of State and Oefen.e, that they be ordered to prepare contingency 
plans for such a situation, otherwise we would be confronted with an emergency. 



. z - 



E01I95UAWH1M 
(CI 



•U th« light, in town would bo on. and our cour.o of action would havo to evolve 
alkld °1 • m#r «« nc J r - 1 thlo point hard. Tht Pro.idont 

a.kod it 1 hod di.cu.ood It with McNamara and Hu.k and I told him I hod on 
occlon* but ih 0y ...raod wholly prooccopiod with tho problom .t hand a«i 

ST^SiS S?it^JS22S hypoth#tl " 1 but 

In fact hVloolod •" tUf * c ( to f' r " ,w " " «o any action ho would toko, 

•number. lit IT w pr#OCCU * ><0<J wlth *• -ithdrawal of Soviet, oad tho 
■ tkmn h * dld wlth *b* la.ua I woo confronting htm with. 

•ndMr. Colhour;n a *wn , 0 i h 'V 1 0lW f byS * C '* UryRtt ' k - ^«»«*-». Edgar Kal..r 
hi. coav,rt.Vl^n. wf., ^ iB * lo ** *•«■•»•» on Ghana. Kal.or r«o,t,d ol 
Nkr^M? ! !? ««d hi. ab.oluio ond po.tUv. ln.l.tl n « h l! 

Nkmmah atop the antl-Araorlcan action, in hi. «Z_! po ' luv « ««»tonco that 

procood with tho work. Fu«h.rrrTr. nnrL T **22^^*' COuld 
SiVolopod K*l„ r could not NteTZZ'JZf!! th V eU T U Nk *«* h il * d 
Ghana. Nkrumoh ...mod to aer .. iau ,oward * d *«<»»l lnvootmonta h 
4gr.e aadMidho waa writing Pre. 1 dent John. on. 



-- »«l«eTKi k iior^what^ wT.Kia J 
had not boon broken by Ghana 



•t 



*° do - Kfcloor atatod t hat ho had a e arnLJ^v,. 

d-plto tho .na.perating SSSJSS ?hX J T T" br0k#B * Gh * 
rovlow.d tho *~ * ^ fulfill hi. contract. Ho 

«£ *hich Ghana hM . 7. J !"* °" n W,U *f* » hout * 200 

World Bank, the SS and^^l ♦ °t ^' *ft " ^ *"* ttp * A »>. tho 
dlfforlng — TutS^T , "P*****— H BMk to <f*1>i .mount, and far 
about S150 mini™ vl ^ P*oJoot. Tho aluminum plant will 

E?2r2: "?* 5100 m,m ° B *••» p«t up by - 

and about $50 million bo tho Kai.or-Roynold, Syndicat/ 
10%) but all of thl. i. guaranto.d by tho uj tVd Statl? 
$350 million in the form of loan., there «r. no ™!! 
rUlaor wiU tako. r.pr.a.nttng half' Ti^Z*"™^ 



90% - Reynold. , 
Tho entire 
Tho powor that 
tho dam. will pay 

pormanonco •*£ "p^oTtlcn talno oroT.'ct" TZ? 22 ^ 5? f ° r#CMt ** 

I 

t 

! 

. pooitlon. »r 'V 



d that 1 
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17 August 1964 



MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 

SUBJECT: Memorandum of Dl*cu»»lon* with Secretary Vi 



Following the meeting with Kelly John* on, et si, covered in 
the attached memorandum. I called Secretary Vance and stated: 

t. The operational rcadineaa o£ four aircraft on 
November let with a capability to overfly Cuba itUMjchat 
80 000 feet wee contingent upon placing of worla^ Br™ the 

highest priority. It was. among other things, dependent upon flight 
testing of 3 aircraft - 121. 122 and 129 - on a maximum frequency basis 
from August 10th to November 1st, and developing from these test 
flights the betterments and modification* which must bo incorporated 
in the operational aircraft as part of the operational readiness program. 

Moreover, the program called for the equipping of the 
4 operational aircraft 125, 127. 128 sad 132 — with parts and 
replacement* on a priority basis as they became available and then 
operating these four planes on check-out tests, simulated runs. etc. 
In the period prior to November 1st. 

The speed test, if attempted, would foreclose the 
operation of 2 of the 3 test planes for about on* month and the affect 
this would have on the operational readiness date could not bo calculated. 
Furthermore the diversion of parts, sic, to Edwards would reduce the 
number of operational aircraft from 4 to 2. 

It was Mr. Johnson's conclusion that the diversion of 
component parts and the utilisation of experienced personnel irt the 
epeed run tests during the latter part of August and early part of 
September would seriously affect the prospect of meeting the operational 
readiness date of November 1st and would probably delay this date for 
at least 30 days and per hap » longer. 

NOTE: In this conversation I emphasised to 
Mr. Vance that I had serious reservations about 
the November 1st date and felt It could only be 
mot if the A- 12 program retained the highest priority. 



2. With respect t the speed ran, I pointed out 
; the AT -12 aircraft »er o last in line from the standpoint of being 
" "or maximum apeed because, with respect to those planes, 
was given a higher priority and they were being flown to 
• m am en t features rather than to attain speed. Therefore we 
wtro> effect taking some of the least wall- equipped planes and trying 
to pot them ahead on a crash program in order to ran the speed test. 
I said this feature alone made the aucceaa of the ■peed test highly 




In view of the above it was my specific recommendation 
that the speed test be abandoned and I wished him to confer with 
Secretary McNamara prior to McNamara's departure on his vacation 
so that a final decision could be reached by Vance and me upon my arrival 
in Washington this evening. 

After my conversation. General Stewart stated that he 
concurred In my : 

Col. Bedford also concurred and KeUey Johns c 
emphatically . None of the 3 heard the 
but all 
above. 




Upon arrival in Washington I called Vance and he reported that 
he and McNamara had agreed with my recommendation mat the speed test 
be abandoned and that the work on the A -12 program be given highest 
priority. Vance then asked that we explore the possibility of running the 
speed test at an early date with an A-12 plane. I said that this had been 
discussed . it involved some questions of disclosure, but I ■ 
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AT , 



• 4 



r. .W'.-.i-.js 



v . SUBJECT: Discussion at Lockheed. Ia attendance: Kelly Johnson. 

-|. ';-The purpose of the meeting was to gene rally review the 
Status flif the OXCART program and the effect On desired 



date* If the speed teat with an AF-lZ Is attempted in September. 




I ' - . WaS UICU MM IB e\V CZcuA iOi U 

/ • - • -3. Speed Test, ;- Johnson stated on orders received from 

_ McMillan on W ednesday, An gnst 12. 37 " 
transferred ffl 



'■>— Ji ■ ."J i J ■ » WPg&jKSgV*" Ed ** rd *- The engines on plane 121 
had been ren^P^IWS^d for shipment and loaded on a C-130, 



bet had not been moved. ' Several valves and other parts for plane 122 
were being diverted to Edwar da. The' order received from McMillan 
called for placing the epeod test on the highest priority, to be accompli abed 
1 • \, in Se 

on 121 and 122 for two to four week* (probably the letter) « woold 
: '' testing to flights of 129 daring September — end would place two 

. rather than foar operational planes in a state of. readiness for 1 November. 



Program. Prior to the " 



tee planes L2S, 27, 23 and 132 checked obi and tested and 
in a state of ope rational readiness at Mac h 2. 8, altitude 80, 000 ft., 
- Grange 2500 a.m. for a Cuban capability (Operation SKYLARK). The 
deficiencies were inlet control, engines with the most up-to-date 
- . ., modifications and both of these caused what Joimeon describi-d as 

most conservative estimate a. He expected to exceed both tbo npced * 
and the range meatioaed abovs.f ' ; -r- - 

• : ;f.'.v ; - ,. ^ '' *:- : r^.. ••.:/. •• • ' • ' 4, r \ .- 

5. Program 2 called for operational readiness of plans 131 at 
Mach 3. 2, 3, 000 mile range and 85. 000 ft. by Jannary 13. Inlet control ^ 
*' ' i and the ad 

. a vari ety 



131 Is used as a test bed for . 

r. . -o V 



Pros ram 3 - designed for Mach 3. 2 at full 

and the introduction of Tacan equipment to facilitate 
contact for refueling introduce e delay* in this program and if all 
modification* are incorporated, then the readine** date of the 8 plane* 
in the operational program will be between May and December 1965. 



7. In this connection there are 11 plane* in the A— 12 program* 
Three of them, 121. 122 and 129 are considered test beds, the remaining 



8. The Range Problem. The Hamilton inlet control on 121 and 
122 give a high fuel consumption and elapse time in going through the 
sound barrier -- L 9 Mach to 1. 2 Mach. Plane 129 with Lockheed 
control ia somewhat better. However, this problem is not answered 
and therefore the range is affected, It Is expected that the J -type 
engine with after burners and with the Lockheed control will improve 
the situation but not correct it. (Currently the area between actual 
performance and wind tunnel test Is about 20%. ) (Convair engineers 
are extremely worried over the difference between actual performance 
and the wind tunnel tests which vary as much as 100%. ) 

9. The specifications call for a range of 4, 044 miles. It ia 
hoped that 129 will test out at 3. 320 miles. Changes in specifications 
including the amount of reserve fuel account for 450 n. m . of the 
difference. Increased weight of engine, acceleration through the soun 

10. Testing of quadruple range of 3, 300 n. m. will be made in 
the near future with plane 129. This plan flew on August 17. 



11. Cameras seem to be O. K. However, the effect of high 

yet not bee 



12. Most specific with respect to attempting speed tents, 
the following observations were made: 



a. Plane 121 is considered the engine test bed and 
be equipped with a suitable engine for testing purposes for 3 to 4 < 
Flights during this period with substitute engines would contribute little. 



b. Plane 122 is used to test controls and two to three weeks 
re delay is expected in receiving equipment to replace that which has 



c. Plane 129 we* ready to fly oo. August 17 



13. In a urn miry the test program called for the flying of 
3 teat beds from August 10 until November 1. The speed teat 
program would remove 2 planes (121 and 122) from the test 
15th at the 




14. It was planned to bring 4 operational planes. 125. 27, 28, 
and 32 up to operational readiness during October and to check them' 
oat thoroughly to meet the November 5th deadline. The speed test 
> would reduce this to 2 airplanes and since they would be 
dvely on simulated mission* and to gain experience. 
pre seed that one or both of them might encounter 
mechanical difficulties, thus removing the entire capability. Further 
more, the decreased testing program might not bring forth all of the 
bugs and problems early enough to insure accomplishment of aec< 
modification* and retrofits to operational planes. Hence, it was 
Kelly Johnson's opinion that the speed test program would delay the 
• by at * 




with tiue, however. I 
possibility of attaining the operational 
Certainly this cannot be done unless: 

a. Lockheed be instructed to place the operational 
readiness of the A -12 on the highest priority an< 
NRO must understand this and SAC. who are aou 

• RS-71 program waist recognise this priority. 



b. NRO, CIA and the operational peop jl 

: an ope rat 




recognise that we seek in Project SKYLARK an ope— , 
against Cuba and therefore we must be crnstraiaed to introduce only 
such modification. ECM equipment and other gadgets as are required 
for this mission. (This should include the Bird Watcher. ) 



16. The .pilot training program would be upset by the 
but this deficiency could probably be 



17. The time when the speed test could be conducted was discussed 
and it became apparent that the whole idea was premature. The 3 AF-12's 
at Edwards had not been brought up-to-date with modifications and 
*"> Indicated as necessary to meet the 3. 2 Mach condition 
phasia had been placed on armament, missile adaption, etc. 



these plane* were behind the A-12's. What is Involved Is taking 
the most deficient plans and pushing them ahead on a crash basis. 
This Kelly Johnson feels unwise, although h 
bat not all modifications had been made on all 
weeks when the planes had been grounded. 




18. In conclusion the following summarises the answers to 
questions in my communication to Mr. Johnson: 



a. Johnson feels that 4 operational vehicles will be eaady 
on 1 November to operate against Cuba at 2. 8 Mach and 80, 000 ft. 

believes this can only be accomplished 
labove. 

feels the feasibility of a speed run with the AF-12 
it for the 



c. The interceptor aircraft at 
mament and not on speed. The 
foundation for a speed test. 



d. Johnson expressed concern over the Air Force 
program. He said Lockheed was scheduled to | 
and funding was such that they were required to 
order components and parts from their subcontractors a few at a time. 
This produced gaps of several months in the subcontractors production 
effort. Johnson further stated that a largo nujnber of Air Force officers 
; in for 



19. The^e ^f b ed program was reviewed briefly and will be the 



20. With respect to the Lockheed organisation, Johnson claims 
he has the "bases covered. " X was of the Impression that the organisation 
is overloaded and believe it most important to get the A -12 fully checked 
out and off of his mind so as to turn him loos* to work on the AF-12 and 
the RS-71. 



16? 
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FOH: Director of Central Intelligence 

SUBJECT: Effect of Using OXCART 121 for Speed 

Record Attempt 



1. You have asked DD/S&T to examine the posBiblllty 
of using OXCART No. 121 to establish a world's speed record, 
in lieu of the recently cancelled use of the interceptor 
version, and to estimate the impact of such a utilization 
on our priority program to establish an early operational 
capability at Mach 2.8 (SKYLARK) with the basic OXCART 
reconnaissance version. Our conclusion is that it is not 
wise to use 121 for this purpose at this time for the 
following 



2. We reckon that the speed trial would take 121 
out of our flight test program for three to four weeks. 
This represents 10 to 12 lost flight tests which are 
valuable in an ancillary reliability and repeatability 
support role in qualifying the operational vehicles for 
sustained Uach 2.8 flight and the eventual 3.2 capability. 

3. Because No. 121 is a unique aircraft, in terms 
of its test instrumentation, we are frankly apprehensive 
about committing it to a flying program which is not 
essential to establishing the over-all OXCART capability. 
Although we cannot say that flying for a speed trial is 
riskier than making the requisite flight tests for OXCART, 
we would be liable to severe criticism if 121 were to be 
lost while attempting such a record at a time when it was 
uniquely Important to our major goal. 



4. We have reluctantly gone along with the previous 
A-ll and SR-21 surfacing in the hope that the public story 
would start with these two seater aircraft , leaving us the 
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of keeping the 10 single place planes 
^»w«aR«F— IX we now enter one of the genuine 0XCAB1 
5™*! ) a a "Peed run, It will be easily recognized *a 
distinct (see below) and as an additional aircraft to 
three now at Edwards. The whole question of Its source 
and companions will then arise, stripping off both our 
residual security and labeling the D0O claim of a new 
aircraft development for what it really is. 



6. There are fir* requirements for certifying a 
world speed record, which will guarantee the disclosure 
of the OXCART technical features In a way that we find 
unacceptable. These trials are conducted by the 
Federation Aeronaut ique Internationale (PA I) in Paris 
working through the U. S. National Aeronautic Associatic 
(NAA) . However, It Is possible that foreign nationals 
could and would Insist on taking part in such a test 
Specifically, the FAI/HAA repreLntativea^Sst? 



»U and report-to^""" °" * 



b. Certify the takeoff and landing 

c. Validate the photo panel and/or 
installation used for test purposes. 

d. Certify positive radar and optical tracking 



All in all, we will retain very little security for OXCART 
as an operational vehicle If we sign up for this event. 

6. If we are to establish an OXCART operational 
reconnaissance capability with as much security as is 
left to us now as soon as possible, we must oppose the 
use of aircraft 121 for this 



(Signed) Jack C. Ledfor* 

^_ JACK C. LED FORD 

Approved: f- Colonel USAF 

tVp. V ■ -y=r?, \ Assistant Director 

- -^7-6.0 ( s pecial Activities) 
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22 August 1964 



1. Hi» essential as a mtttr of tha hightti national interest 
that *t hWi »n operational capability to conduct recojuui«»snce 
flight, orer Cob. with the OXCAUT rabid s a. soon a* possible and 
in any .rent no latar than th« first wuek In WoTamber. with character- 

2^S 2££££ orbt^r'a^ia^l 0 ' w£L W 35£ ' 



2. Torn ara to taka all appropriate aetioaa to tesurc that this 
high.* priority objectisa of your Program l« not in any way hindered 



. - - • — — — —7 " m 7 a*nmrt 

7 competing r»«fnirementa of any kind. Ton ahonld Inaora that the 
contractors, tha field c omm a n d * ra. and anyone alae having a direct 
Impact apoa tha Program ara aware of ffaia higheat priority objective 
end yon should bring to my attention at tha earliest possible 
any proposal or directed coarse of action which misht in an* w- 
interfers with our I * > 



3. We aaek la Project SKYLARK an urgent operational r 
and we roost be careful to introduce into the program during the 
sereral months only those modifications, i 

to attain this 



fSisnedJ, KcrEiall Cai-jMfi 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 

SUBJECT: NRO ExCom Meeting at 3:30 p. m. , on Thursday, 
10 September 

PRESENT: Mr. McCone, Secretary Vance, Dr.- McMillan, 
and General Carter 



1. The meeting opened with distribution to each member 
of a copy of "SKYLARK Status Report for Week Ending 4 Sep- 
tember. " Each member read the entire report thoroughly and 
questions were asked and answered by those present. Great 
interest was shown in the report. Mr. McCone proposed and 
it was agreed to concentrate on getting BIRD WATCHER 
installed on two of the four aircraft as a minimum, if at all 
possible prior to 5 November. It was also agreed that Kelly 
Johnson should be informed that the Executive Committee of 
NRO laid great stress on this project and was following it 
closely on a weekly basis through the SKYLARK weekly reports. 
Action: DD/SieT to follow up on the above two requirements _ 
and report results. 

2. The future U-2 program was then discussed and it 
was generally agreed that the best solution to the problem 
would be to modify existing SAC aircraft on a reasonable turn-in 
basis without establishing a crash production line — say on the 
basis of modifying four per year. It was also agreed that we 
should see whether or not some other contractor was in a position 
to do the work on a much cheaper basis than Lockheed. Both of 
these agreements are to be considered in a plan to be submitted 
by Colonel Ledford. This plan is to develop a schedule of modi- 
fications and estimated completion dates and to include a listing 
of the actual modifications required. The general consensus was 
that modifying to U-2H was probably as far as we should go. 

Action: Colonel Ledford to prepare such a plan and show it to b (?) 




General Carter prior to any further action with the NRO Executive 
Committee. Action: The charts used by Colonel Lediord at the 
prior briefing were supposed to have been reproduced, at my 
direction, on 8 x 10 sheets and provided all members of the 
Executive Committee. Mr. Vance was provided some sort of 
photographic copy about 3x4 inches, and these were not satis- 
factory. I gave him the book of 8 x 10 reproductions provided me 
by DD/S&T and he retained that book. I want to know why my 
instructions were not complied with, and soon. 

3. Dr^McM^^atiienbriefed on the problems causing the 
delay t .- ■ M^- n c indicated that they centered 

around command and controiinst ructions being reliably received -■ 
apparently e lectrical malfunctions of some sort. The latest date 



for the' 



Is now set at 25 September. 




Secretary Vance then brought up the U-2 flight to cover 
id was under the impression that it wou ld be done fro m 
tnd required either an Americiii. V ■ Z 

thc^^ght had previously been done ^^BSRSBs^F^'* th 

f and I saw no reason why we couTdnoWollow this 
routine again. Certaiidyjhisjjjoujd^e a much better procedure 
than trying to do it out i ' 

5« Dr. McMillan reported that he did not yet have signa- 
tures of ail members of the Land Committee on the Land r eport 
but that it was generally encouraging as to the prospects fc 
Certainly he was ail ready to proceed on a Phase I type of 
ation, and it was agreed that when the final Land report was sub- 
mitted. Dr. McMillan would review it and report to the Executive 
Committee prior to going ahead with any big program. 

6. Mr. McCone then reported that in following up on sug- 
gestions made at previous meetings of the Executive Committee! 
a plan had been developed to establish a small CIA element to 
assist General Greer by having this element co-located with 
General Greer and conduct CIA CORONA activities on the West 




Coast. 



Mr. McCoae said he contemplated having" 
■fl |K n place in several weeks to he in charge of the CIA 
perations. ^P^^^^in addition to being the head of the 
West Coast CIA activities, would also provide a single point 
of contact for Greer and for Washington on OA CORONA 
matters. He would provide advice and guidance to General 
Greer, would he responsible for all CIA contracting and all 
CIA security respons ibilities. In addition, he would control the 
CIA group«Bl ^p*> All of this was designed to give a single 
cohesive inpu^otheCORONA program from th e CIA an ^to 
revita.lise_pur participation in.that program. 



svitalize our participation in.that progra 

would ^b ^ t ' £ t^ ^^^^T ^—^j^^l i ^ '-<J* ^ i l r b % ~ Greer. iw*a would 
^ ^y- St^eA tTy^Sf Tfrrr . ^ri ',^ t nr. back to the DD/SfcT here in 
Washington so that he could obtain additional advice, guidance, 
and assistance from our Hea dquarters com petence as might be 
needed. We might augment fe :V the a s si g Ilrncnt ot 

a couple of additional technical people at a later date. Mr. McCone 
pointed out that the successful operation of this plan required a 
clear-cut understanding of the Executive Committee as well as 
clear-cut instructions to Greer. I stated that these instructions 
should include participation of the CIA in all contractor/ supplier 
meetings, a satisfactory working relationship with Aerospace 
Corporation who now has a systems engineering role, and a firm 
position in the Configuration Control Board or whatever new 
coordination mechanism is established for the system. Mr. Vance 
and Mr. McCone agreed that the veto concept of the Configuration 
Control Board was not working properly and that the C' 
.-^-n - it nMH *rs* f n p[TTP(.m»r,t | should p j aaa V . t Bf 



w?ws to General ureer fbr decision. ^'" 1 i n the e re nl Tnese^aTe 
m ajui. u i ' oblomu. ( u uth de c ision inigfc 



Wasted 



All of these points seemed to be agreed by 



everyone present but it was decided that I would prepare a memo 
for Dr. McMillan establishing the working relationships as we see 
them and proposing the type of guidance General Greer should 
receive from Dr. McMillan. Such a memo is being prepared and 
I will furnish the Executive Committee copies of it. Action: 
General Carter to prepare appropriate memo. Qu_»j— C_ ~Q 





7. Mr. McCone then brought up the problem of c 
contracts being negotiated by General Greer along the 
concept. He specifically mentioned Itek, Perkin 
Fairchild along the lines of the Wheel on menu 
indicated that he may have been responsible for Greer's actions 
and that Greer may have misunderstood his instructions. Mr. 
McCone said that a senior executive of Fairchild, whom he knew 
personally, had telephoned him inquiring as to a proposed con- 
tract with Greer which appeared to be in direct competition with 
a CIA programm e - w s a war e o f and w hich > n_faotj i rgu l d -h a v e bee n 

a r-rn 1 "" ^ f " tflapgox * h " * M 9il ^ rLt T^9^^^^^^^K Dr. "'McMillan 
said he was not aware of this facet of w^^ontractand would look 
into it right away. Mr. McCone pointed out that we had already 
contracted for a backup study by Perkin-Elmer in the event Itek 
proposals proved infea6ible and that while he was always one to 
encourage the greatest diversity in think projects in order to 
ensure success, he thought it pat the G* vci - ^uii e iit ^ i an un t oii&b le 
pnrifinn wh»r. two separate agencies &££e ie gbtiata^.'S*. 1 c^Trrt^^J?-?!- 

fca ^^w^ f r-ra^o r'-^r""" 11 * tAm Kfab cy He said he 

would like to have this gone into thoroughly by Dr. McMillan and 
reported back to the next Executive Committee meeting. Action: 
None required by CIA until McMillan reports back. 

8. There was general discussion of the USIB actions at 
the morning meeting same date, particularly with regard to the 
crisis satellite. Nothing new was added that had not already been 
discussed at USIB. Both Mr. McCone and Mr. Vance thought that 
perhaps we were looking at the same target too often in the Soviet 
Union and Dr. McMillan confirmed that he had the same impres 
In other words, we should be careful that COMOR was not getting 
into a repetitive rut, doing the same thing over and over again 
with inadequate imagination as to new areas, new targets, and 
frequency of observation. Action: Mr. Reber, please take a look 
at this and give me an informal memo. 





Marshall S. Carter 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Deputy Director 



♦Dictated but not read by General Garter 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 



SUBJECT: Memorandum of Discussion at Luncheon - September 15th 
Secretary Rusk's Dining Room 

Attending: Secy. Rusk, Secy. McNamara, McGeorge Bundy, Mr. McCone 



1. Reviewed the needs for photographic 



u^r-mlssion 
SIB meeting of September 10th, Rusk 



Jl explained the neea'ior tno 
as discussed and recoraea in u£ 
took the position thatfinite intelligence on when a F ~jnlght 
be made was not of importance to him from a policy standpoint, as 
he knew it was inevitable and he knew of no political action he would 
take if finite information was given to him. Bundy seemed to agree. 
After extended discussion, I stated that I could not conceive of our 
failing to take some actions if finite information was in our hands, i. e. , 
Rusk might contact Gromyko or Dofjrynin; the President might communicate 
with Khrushchev privately; we might discuss the subject with our Allies, 
both in Europe and the Far East; and we might take some position in the 
press through leaks or planted information. Certainly we should discuss 
the subject with Thailand, Laos and South Vietnam. It was agreed that 
the embarrassment and consequences of failure outweighed the advantages 
and therefore, while the final decision was up to the President, Rusk 
would not recommend the mission. Bundy agreed. McNamara indicated 
his concurrence but was non-committal. 



NOTE: In a 5:00 o'clock meeting, I suggested that the 
mission could be accomplished 



»u mim c ma tely agreed that this plan was a good 



one and should be approved, 
(which I did no' 

approved the Takhli-Lop Nor plan and this was reported to me by 
McGeorge Bundy in a telephone call. 



Subsequently at a meeting with the President 
attend because of another appointment) the President 



APPROVED FOR RELEASE 
DATE: MAR ?00 2 



Daring this conversation I raised the question of ]~ 
"This question was discussed by me with I — 



ma some others but no action* had been taken to La ment 

-jasri All seemed to agree that this might be a good idea. 

ACTION: I wish appropriate people in OA to consider 
this, discuss it at appropriate levels in the Department, 
discuss it in further detail with Defense and McGeorge Bundy 
and if all are in agreement, to promptly take the matter up 
w ith | = [ 



agreement. 



~knd appropriate people I" 

]ana then to implement the program if all are in 



3. The use of drones was discussed, f 



gftOulo be 

necessary to accumulate essential "nformation and should 
be complementary but second in priority to flying of the U-2 when and 
if U-2's were available. 



4. There was an extensive discussion of proposed DCI 
briefings of Heads of State. McNamara raised the issue in a very 
antagonistic way, stating that he had not seen the briefing paper until 
a half an hour before the luncheon. The Joint Chiefs had not seen 
it at all, etc. , etc. He said that Ms quick reaction was that "not more 
than 40% of the proposed information should be given in the briefings 
and his preference would be to have no briefing at all. 11 Rusk 6harply 
differed with McNamara. He said the subject had been under discussion 
for a number of months, the Defense Department representatives were 
in on every phase and that the reasons for the briefing were important 
and he wished the briefings to go forward. McCone stated that in his 
opinion there were four important reasons; One, to further develop 
the confidence of our Allies in our estimates; Two, to establish the 
importance of the peaceful uses of satellites; Three, to show the 
contributions, and the limitations, of satellites in any disarmament 
steps; and Four, to discuss in detail the inadequacy of satellites for 
reconnaissance over Cuba. Rusk concurred in these objectives, in 



fact he stated and restated them during the long discussion in several 
different ways, but covering essentially the same points. I said that 
in view of the discussion 1 would like to call the whole briefing off 
and Rusk said this could not be done because of the elaborate arrange- 
ments which had been made. McNamara said that he thought a few 
: j hours work on the part of the Thompson Committee and discussions 

with the Joint Chiefs would clarify the problem. I said that that was 
all fine but if the results of such discussions were to sterilize the 
briefing to the point that I would "advise those whom I was briefing 
concerning the time of day and the condition of the weather, I did 
not think it would be advisable to go, and I would not go. McNamara 
said he didn't think such a sterile answer would come forward. I 
agreed to McNamara's program, a meeting for 5:00 p.m. of the 
Thompson Committee was ordered and it was agreed the Joint Chiefs 
would consider the problem the following morning, early. 

5. We discussed at some length the question of the Cuban 
overflight problem. I explained the status of SKYLARK. I pointed 
out that the OXCART flying over Cuba would be far less vulnerable 
than the U-2, but not entirely Invulnerable; however It would be known 
because of the sonic boom in addition to radar detection. McNamara 
felt that the OXCART would not be vulnerable on the Initial flights but 
if we engaged in frequent flight over a pre -determined pattern the 
Cubans might put some of their SAMs in a state of alert which would 
very possibly catch an OXCART. He then said that he thought that 
one plane a month would be all that would be necessary in order to 
secure complete coverage of Cuba, once every 30 days which was 
about all that was req uired. I said that such coverage would meet 
USIB's requirements t | 



u ul uiai i was sure a smny oi the' 
lu story oi weather over Cuba from records of the last two years of 
operations would indicate that with few exceptions several flights, 
rather than one flight a month, would be required for substantial, 
though not absolutely, total coverage of the Island. 

It was agreed that the subject should be explored by COMOR 
and NP1C and a report prepared. Also a hard study should be made 
of vulnerability. 

ACTION: COMOR should prepare a study on the 
probability of meeting USIB's requirements of coverage 
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i 




and make a judgment as to the 

numoer 01 iiignis per montn, by month, over a 12-month 
span, required from November 1964 to November 1965 In 
order to accomplish acceptable coverage of the Island with 
usable photography and second, DD/S&T, collaborating to the 
extent necessary with NRO or Dr. Fubini, should make a 
report on the vulnerability of the OXCART under the SKYLARK 
program, using all available information on the capabilities 
of the Cuban radar system. 

6. Question was raised by McGeorge Bundy of the 
problem of forward planning. It was felt there was need for a fresh 
look at our policies in very many areas of the world and our relation- 
ship with such people as Sukarno, Nasser, Castro, etc., etc. It 
was felt that no forward-planning activities should go forward 
immediately because of the implications, but probably in November 
and December intense Btudies should be made of the whole series of 
problems. There was no indication that CIA should necessarily 
participate as these are all policy matters although as the time for 
making the studies approaches, undoubtedly there will be a very 
important role for CIA to play. 

ACTION: I should discuss this role privately with Helms, 
Cline and Kent, and possibly one or two others in order that 
private and unofficial advance thinking might be done on this 
very important but sensitive subject. 



7- j 



ACTION: Discuss this with Helms and possibly others 
prior to departure today. 
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17 September 1964 



MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 

SUBJECT: Memorandum of Discussion at Luncheon - September ISth 
Secretary Rusk's Dining Room 

Attending: Secy. Rusk, Secy. McNamara, McCeorgc Bundy, Mr. McConc 



u>(0 * 



ids for 

I explained the need for tne u-i mission 

as discussed and recorded in US1B meeting of Se ptember 10 th. Rusk 
took the position that finite intelligence on when a | B 
be made was not of importance to him from a poUcystandpotnT, as 
he knew it was inevitable and he knew of no political action he would 
take if finite information was given to him. Bundy seemed to agree. 
After extended discussion, Z stated that I could not conceive of our 
failing to take some actions if finite ini ormatior. was in our hands, i.e. , 
Rusk might contact Gromyko or Dofjrynir.; the Prssicent might communicate 
with Khrushchev privately; we might discuss the subject with our Allies, 
both in Europe and the Tar East; and we might take some position in the 
press through leaks or planted information. Certainly we should discuss 
the subject with Thailand, Laos and South Vietnam. It was agreed that 
the embarraesmeni and consequences of failure outweighed the advantages 
and therefore, while the final decision was up to the President, Rusk 
would not recommend the mission. Bundy agreed. McNamara indicated 



During this conversation I rai5cd chc question of 
sr. U-2's. This question was discussed by me with 
|and some others but no actions had been taken to "i^olernen 
the plan. AU seemed to agree that this might be a good idea 



ACTION: I wish appropriate people in CIA to consider 
this, discuss it at appropriate levels in the Department, 
oiscuss it in further detail with Defense and McC-corge Bundy 
a " d ; ^^^^srecmer.:, to promptly take the matter up 
^ and appropriate people 
Jand then to implement the program if all are in 
agreement. 




i 'I'M Dror.es should be 

iiown when necessary to accumulate essential information and should 
oe ccrr.plemer.tary but second in priority to flying of the U-2 when and 
•J U-Z's were available. 




4. There was an extensive discussion of proposed DC! 
briefings of Heads of State. McNamara raised the issue in a very 
antagonistic way, stating that he had not seen the briefing paper until 
a half an hour before the luncheon. The Joint Chiefs had not seen 
i: at all, etc. , etc. He said that his quick reaction was that "r.ot more 
than 407, of the proposed information should be giver, in the briefings 
and his preference would be to have r.o briefing at all. " Rusk sharply 
differed with McNamara. He said the subject had been under discussion 
tor a number of months, the Defense Department reoresentati ves were 
in cn every phase and that the reasons for the briefing were important 
and he wished the briefings to go forward. McCcne stated that in his 
opinion there were four important reasons: One, to further develop 
the confidence of our AlLies in our estimates; Two, to estabhsn the 
importance of the peaceful uses of satellites; Three, to show the 
contributions, and the limitations, of satellites in any disarrr.ame.-it 
steps; and Four, to discuss in detail the inadequacy o: satellites for 
reconnaissance over Cuba. Rusk concurred in these objectives, la 
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fact he stated and restated them during the long discussion in severa' 
diiferent ways, but covering essentially the same points. ' I said that* 
ID view of the discussion I would like to call the whole briefing off 
and Rusk said this could not be done because of the elaborate arrary-e 
menu which had been made. McNamara said that he thought a few 
hours work on the part of the Thompson Committee and discus s-ons 
With the Joint Chiefs would clarify the problem. I said that that was 
all fine out if the results of such discussions were to sterilize 'he 
briefing to the point that I would "adv.se those whom 1 was briefing 
concerning the time of day and the condition of the weather, I did 
not think it would be advisable to go, and 1 would not go. McNamara 
said he didn't think such a sterile answer would come forward. 1 
agreed to McNamara 's program, a meeting for 5:00 p.m. of the 
Thompson Committee was ordered and it was agreed the Joint Chiefs 
would consider the problem the following morning, early. 

5. W e discussed at some length the question of the Cuban 
overflight problem. I explained the status of SKYLARK. 1 pointed 
out that the OXCART flying over Cuba would be far less vulnerable 
than the U-2, but not entirely invulnerable; however it would be known 
because of the sonic boom in addition to radar detection. McNamara 
felt that the OXCART would not be vulnerable on the initial flights but 
ii we engaged in frequent flight over a pre -determined pattern the 
Cubans might put some of their SAMs in a state of alert which would 
very possibly catch an OXCART. He then said that he thought that 
one plane a month would be all that would be necessary in ordor to 
secure complete coverage of Cuba, once every 30 days which was 
about all that was reauired. I said that such cov e-age would me e* / 
USIB's 

^^L^LlHHLVHHflflB^HL^LVput that I was sure a study of the ( 
history of weather over Cuba from records of the last two years of 
operations would indicate that with few exceptions several flights, 
rather than one flight a month, would be required for substantial, 
though not absolutely, total coverage of the Island. 

It was agreed that the subject should be explored by COMOR 
and NP1C and a report prepared. Also a hard study should be made 
of vulnerability. 



ACTION: COMOR should prepare a scucy on the 
probability of meeting USIB's requirements of coverage 
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Bland 

3nrH; by 



. i make a judgment -as to the (rt\C\) 

number of flights per mon^H by month, over a 12 -month j \f 

span, required from November 1964 to November 1965 in 
order to accomplish acceptable coverage of the Island with 
usable photography and second. DD/S&T, collaborating to the 
extent necessary with NRO or Dr. Fubini, should make a 
report on the vulnerability of the OXCART under the SKYLARK 
program, using ail available information cn the capabilities 
of the Cuban radar system. 

6. Question was raised by McGeorge Bundy of the 
problem of forward planning. It was felt there was need for a fresh 
look at cur policies in very many areas of the world and our relation- 
ship with such people as Sukarno, Nasser, Castro, etc., etc. It 
was f«lt that no forward- planning activities should go forward 
immediately because of the implications, but probably in November 
and December intense studies should be made of the whole series of 
problems. There was no Indication that CIA should necessarily 
participate as these are all policy matters although as the time for 
making the studies approaches, undoubtedly there wili be a very 
important role for CIA to play. 

ACTION: I should discuss this role privately with Helms, 
Cline and Kent, and possibly one or two others in order that 
private and unofficial advance thinking might be done on this 
very important but sensitive subject. 

0>) 




ACTION: Discuss this with Helms and possibly others 
prior to departure today. 
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15 June 1965 



To : All Holdcre of 'F- 12 Emergency Ground Procedures Manual ' 



from i 



The attached illustration is a changed page that is to be inserted into your 
F-12 Emergency Ground Procedures Manual (s), copy number (« ) 3 and 4 
Please remove and destroy existing illustration and replace with the attached. 
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•All PIPt FIRES 

Mil PIPE FIWS USUALLY RESULT FROM EXCESS FUEL COWCTINC 
IS THE WIFWURMR SECTION AFTER SHUTDOWN, OR DURINC 

smrfinc encus. in case oi hue witv wound st«t u«n 

INCAGID) PROCEED AS EOllOWS. 

i mRoniE orr. 

> EMERGENCY FUEL SHUT-OFF VAlVt : ' WARS >J» > 

) IF POSSIBLE IAAINIAIK STAHTINC OPERATION UNTIL Ml 
EVIDENCE 01 (IRE MAS DISAPPEARED. IF FIRE DOES 
SO! BLOW OUT OR PtRSISTS. DISCONTINUE START 
OPERATION A NO FIGHT A5 Oil fl«( BY APPLYING CO, IN 
SHORT BURSTS INTO »""■""« «*»"»■ 
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GENERAL IN FOR MA TION. 




1-2. General Arrangement (See Figure l-l. ) 
1-3. Ground Safety Precaution*. 

1-4. The safety precaution* and emergency procedure* contained In 
Section II and illustration* provided muit be etrietly adhered to to prevent 
Injury to personnel and damage to the aircraft. 

1-5. Ground Handling. 

1-6. The Ground Handling section, Section HI, contains information 
and Illustrations ae to the handling of aircraft during emergency ground 
operations. This information includes instruction* on towing, pneumatic 
bag lifting and hoisting the aircraft. 

CAUTION 

All ground rescue crews shall wear asbesto* 
suit* and gloves due to the possibility of en- 
countering hot aircraft structure resulting 
from high speed flight. 



Figure 1-2 will locate and identify emergency access panel* and 
openings on the upper and lower surfaces of the aircraft fuselage and wings 



1-9. Runway / Taxi way Strength Capabtlltlas. 

1-10. bi order to determine if this aircraft can taxi on existing taxiways 

or land on existing runwaya, the following data is provided: 

a. MLG Tire Foot Print 50 inches 2 per tire. 

b. Tire Pressures 365 psig. (Dry Nitrogen) 

c. MLG Load per tire 17. 500 lbs. 

d. NLG JLoad per tire 9. 800 lbs. 

e. UCI Index, over 300. 
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2-1. SAFETY PRECAUTIONS AND EMERGENCY PROCEDURES. 

2-2. Ground Safety Precautions. 

2-3. Internal Safety Devices. (See Figure 2-1. ) 

2-4. External Safety Devices. <See Figure 2-2. ) 

2-5. Crash Rescue Procedures. 

2-6. All safety precautious listed in the following paragraph* and 
illustrations shall be strictly adhered to to prevent injury to all personnel 
involved. 

Note 

The following information is intended for 
crash site use to assist rescue crews in 
determining the most practical and safest 
way to aid flight crew members in evacu- 
ating the aircraft. 

2-7. Crash Rescue Markings. (See Figure 2-3. Sheet I. ) 

2-8 Crash Rescue Procedures. 

2-9. Removal of canopies by the external jettison method Is the primary 
means of gaining immediate access to the cockpit. (See Figure 2-3, Sheet 2. ) 



WARNING 



SWITYPIttAMTOM 
USMlliD. tom PiACCS, 

iMMfoiATiLf ma 




< ^ rescue! 



I PUSH BUTTON TO OPEN DOOR 
ZPULL "T* HANDLE OUT- PULL 
CABLE TOJETTISON CANOPY 



(II PlACt 



CANOPY LIFT 



CANOPY LOCK 



CANOPY UNLOCK 

(3 PEACES 



RESCUE 



EMERGENCY ENTRANCE 
CONTROL ON OTHER 
SIDE 



111 PLACE 




o\ EJECTION 
%\ SEAT /& 



WARNING 



THIS AIRCRAFT CONTAINS 
A SEAT CONTAINING AN 



2-10. Condition* existing during an emergency could possibly dictate 
the method required to remove the canopies. To remove both canopies 
employing the manual opening mechanism, sco Figure 2-3, Sheets 3 and 4. 

2-11. Forcible Cockpit Entry. (See Figure 2- 3, Sheet 5. ) 

2-12. Currently a study is under way to determine the most practical 

and safest means of forcible cockpit entry. 

WARNING 

A hazardous condition exists regardless of the 
method used to open and remove the canopies. 
It is Imperative that ballistics lines to ejection 
seat catapults be severed Immediately upon 
gaining access to the cockpits. 

2-13. Once access to the cockpU» l> possible, rescue personnel can 
begin immediately with flight crew removal porcedures. (See Figure 2-3, 
Sheet 6. ) 

2-14. Procedures as shown In Figure 2-3. Sheet 6. represent the quickest 
and safest method of releasing both pilot and FCO from arresting harness, 
emergency equipment, seat and subsequent removal from the cockpits. 



Forcible Cockpit Entry. 
(To be added when available ) 



Note* 

a. The intercom cord Is designed to disconnect 
with an 18 pound pull, however, thU cord •hould 
be severed to prevent any interference during 
removal. 

b. The helmet face plate could require up to two 
minutes for automatic opening after the oxygen sup- 
ply is shutoff. Press the left knob on helmet down 
and open face plate immediately. 

2-15. Pressure Suit Handling. (See Figure 2-3, Sheets 7 and 8. ) 
2- 16. The following sequence is recommended for normal removal of 
equipment: 

a. Boots. 

b. Gloves. 

c. Outer Garment. 

d. Helmet. 

e. Suit. 

Note 



meat zipper and pressure suit main itpper 
for access to oxygen disconnect* Inside the 
suit. 

2-17. Emergency Pressure Suit Handling. 

WARNING 

If crew member is Injured, open face plate 
only until a medical doctor arrives. 

2-18. In an emergency the pressure suit may be cut off by using the 

"ring mw" carried in the left leg pocket of the outer garment. Thie should 

only be performed upon orders from a medical doctor. (See Figure 2b- 3, Sheet 8. ) 

a. Remove helmet and gloves. 

b. Remove handle tram end of saw, push saw through suit below 
neck ring and saw through neck ring on one side. 

■■. 

c. Using same procedure repeat on opposite aide of neck ring. 

d. Open main suit nipper; using saw, cut through frpnt of suit between 

zipper eade. Remove top half of suit. 



2-19. Engine Shutdown Procedure. (See Figure 2- 3, Sheet 9. ) 
2.20. Should the emergency condition exist that engines are still developing 
power, procedures outlined on Figure 2-3. Sheet 9. provide the most practical 
means, of stopping engines, shutting off oxygen supply and deactivating elec- 
trical busses. 

2-21. Handling of TEB, Chemical Ignition Fuel During Crash Rescue 
Procedures. (See Figure 2-4. ) 

2-22. A chemical ignition system is used In lieu of a more conventional 
electrical ignition system. Pyrophorlc fluid (triethylborane) is contained 
within tanks, one for each engine located in the nacelle area. 

WARNING 

Procedures are established in the Flight Manual 
which require the pilot to dump the chemical fuel 
during an emergency. There are no restrictions 
against dumping TEB into a windmiUing engine. 
If this is not possible the condition could become 
••rious. There are no quick opening access pan- 
els near the chemical fuel tank and lines. Should 



a TEB fire bm tho primary concern, the immed- 
iate area about the tank location mu»t be flooded 
with water or CO2 until it can be determined that 
a hazard no longer exists. 

2-23. Damage Prevention. 

2-24. The following information consists of data and recommended 
procedures for the extinguishing of aircraft firsts. 

2-25. Fire and Explosion Hazards. 



2-26. 



Personnel should be familiar with the fire and explosion harards 



of this aircraft so that precautionary measures can be taken. Fires 



explosions generally occur when a flammable substance, oxygen (air) and 

: 

a source of Ignition are brought together. The primary flammable sub- 

". •' •'. $l±2 :. \ ■ '■ ■ ■ ' • 

stances in this aircraft are fuel, hydraulic fluid, lubricating oil and greases 
and pyrophorlc fluid used In the engine ignition system. Pure oxygen can 
cause a fire or explosion simply by contact with these substances. 



source of ignition are electric Arcs, flame and hot surfaces, The following 



1 

conditions are particulary hasardouss 



The mixture of fuel vapor and air in the fuel tanks and 



system is explosive when tgntied. However, JP-5 class fuels are 



b. Fuel, hydraulic fluid or engine oil spraying la a fine mist Will 
explode or flash wtin ignited. 

c. Fire a or explosion* can b« produced spontaneously when flam- 
mable substances contact oxygen of high purity. 



d. The pyropherlc fluid (triethylborane) uaed in the engine ignition 
ayatam will ignite Immediately upon expoaure to air. 

2-27. Fire Fighting Precautions. 

2-28. Personnel should be alert far poealele aircraft grofand Area and 
be prepared to act rapidly and effectively if a fire ia discovered. It la 
recommended that all personnel become familiar with the following types 
of fire hazards and precautiene. 

a. How acceaa is gained quickly to a] 

m't. '•' ■' ■ ■ 

■■ 

b. How to notify profession*! fire 



: ' : : 

c The agents that are recommended for different kinds of Area and 



how to operate extinguishing equipment eg, area watar. water fog, C0 2 , 
DCP or chemical and mechanical foams. 



d. Chemical and mechanical foam agents leave deposit*,. If possible 
agents sheuld be remoVed by flushing with watar. 

CAUTION 



with running water ud wiping ae dry a* poaatble. 
The following agent. ir« not approved M Are 
extinguishing agents. Inadvertent uae muat be 
reported to the aircraft recovery team. 

(1) . ANSULMET-L-X Dry Chemical. 

(2) . Chlorobromomethane (CRM). 

(3) . Soda and acid type extlnguiehera. 

e. Availability and aerviceability of all extinguiahing equipment required. 

2-29. General procedurea to be followed when a fire ie dlacovered: 

a. Apply proper agent to fire as soon aa possible. 

b. For engine fires, follow procedure* as outlined on Figure 2-5. 

c. Position yourself up wind and do not stand in flammable liquids 

. 

when applying ag„nta. 

.' 

d. Move handling equipment away ae that fire fighting equipment will 



■ - 

not be hampered. 



e. When all available agent la expended and/or fire is out of control. 



■•J* 



evacuate the area becauae of the danger of explosion. 



.2-30. Oxygen Fires. 




■ 

2-11. Oxygen can cause spontaneous ignition and exploalona when it 



. Fire, aided by oxygen will 
burn intenaly and spread rapidly, therefor., C02 or DCP (dry chemical 
powder) ahould be applied to alow the progreea of these fires. However. 



■ 



Note 



The oxygen system may be a liquid or gaseous type. 



2-32. Engine Fires. (See Figure 2-5.) 

2-33. Engine or nacelle fires may not be indicated by the engine fire and/or 
overheat system. Personnel should be alert for this condition at ail times dur- 
ing engine ground operation. 

2-34. Chemical Ignition Fuel (TEB) Fires. 

2-35. A fire will occur when triethylborane (TEB) is exposed to air as a 
result of line rupture or leaks. To control a TEB fire, the fire fighter should 
attempt to confine the fire by blanketing the burning liquid with foam, water 
spray or CO2. 



W ARN1NG 




Carbon tetrochloride and halogenated hydrocarbons 



react with TEB and should never be used to combat 



fires. 



Note 



Tests have indicated that TEB will ignite when exposed 
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FIRE FIGHTING PRECAUTIONS 

NKMffMK LISTED BROW 5MU St OBSERVED. IN ORDER 10 AV0I0 SERIOUS INJURY 10 INVOLVED PERSONAL. 



I FIGHT FIRE. WHEN POSSIBIE FROM UNWIND SIDf . 5 

? DO NOT STAND I N FLA/AMABLE LIQUIDS. * 

t USE CAUTION 10 AVOID SI I PPING ON WET SURFACES 

CLEANING PROCEDURE 



USE DRY CHEMICAL POWDER OR C0 ? AGENT IF AVAILABLE 

If C07 OR OTHER APPROWO LIOillD EXTINGUISHED AGENTS 
ARE USED. USE EXTREME CART THAT DIRECT BLASF OF COIB 
LIQUID OR GAS OOES NOT CONTACT MOT MEIAl SURFACES, 
SIRESS EXPLOSIONS CA* BE CAUSED WITH RESULTANT 
INJURY TO PERSONNEL 



AfTIR F I RES ARC EXTINGUISHED REMOVE CHEMICAL POWDER FROM. J 
AFFCCILD AREAS OF AIRCRAFT AS FOLLOWS: 

I WIPE AFFECTED AREAS WITH CLEAN CIOTH USE AIR BLAST * 
TO CLEAN AREAS NOI RFAOIIY ACCESSIBLE TO CLOTH WIPING. 

} WASH ALL AFFECTED AREAS THOROUGHLY. 



RINSE AFHCJtO AREAS WIIH APPROVED ANH-RUST 
SOLUTION AND RINSE WITH CLEAN WATER. 

THOROUGHLY CLEAN AMD INSPECT ALE ENGINE PARTS IN THE 
ARTA WHICH THE CHEMICAL AGENT HAS BEEN INTRODUCED. 
THIS WW INCLUDE A THOROUGH 1KCINE INSPECTION 
WHENEVER POWDER WAS INTROOUCfO SO THAT IT PASSES 
THROUGH THE ENGINE. 



FIRE IN ENGINE AIR INLET DUCT 

THESE FIRES USUALLY OCCUR DURING STARTING OR WHILE 

IS RUNNING. IN CASE 01 FIRE PWCfED AS FOLLOWS: 

THROTTLE - ADVANCE PART WAY TO MILITARY POWER, 

NOTE 

IF FIRE DOES NOT BLOW OUT OR PERSISTS. SHUT DOWN 
ENGINE AND FIGHT AS OIL FIRE. 

THROTTLE - OFF 



EMERGENCY FUEl SHUT ■ OFF SWlKH - OFF (GUARD U PI, 
IA1I0W > SECONDS FOR VALVE TO CLOSE). 

BATTERY SWITCH -OFF. 

liAVE COCKPIT AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

INTRODUCE ORY CHEMICAl POWDER OR CO, AGENT INTO 
THE ENGINE AIR INUr OUCT 2 




FIRE IN ENGINE NACELLE 



IF FIRE OCCURS WHILE ENGINE ACCESS DOORS ARE OPEN IAS DURING 
INITIAL ENGINE RUN). FIRE FIGHTING IS SIMPLIFIED WHEN ENGINE 
ACCESS DOORS ARE CLOSED. ENTRY FOR FHE EXTINGUISHING A 
15 THROUCH THE LOWER "SUCK IN" DOORS AT THE ACCESSORY 
SECTION. IN CASE OF FIRE PROCEED AS FOLLOWS: 

IGNITION PURGE SWITCH • DUMP (SWITCH UPI, 



:aution 



ACIUATl DUMP SWITCH IMMEDIATELY TO ENSURE HVOMUUC 
PRESSURE AND POWER WILL BE AVAILABLE TO DUAAP THE CIS 
TANK. POWER WILL W REQUIRED FOR UP TO 10 SECONDS. 
? THROTTLE - Off. 

5 f^SSF* Wa Sl *"°" SWITCH-OFF (GUARD UP». tAUOW 
S SECONDS FOR VAlW TO CLOSET. 

t BATTERY SWITCH -OFF. 




tail pipc fires jsualiy result from excess njel collecting 
ik' ix amersijrne3 slctlon affir shut-oown. or dlsiho 
siarmnc cncus. in case oe t ire with ground start unit 

ENCAGED) PROCttO AS FOLLOWS. 



I TI*OTTlE OFF. 

1 EWRCENCY FUEL SHUT-OFF (GUARD Wl 

I If POSSIBLE MAINTAIN OPERATION UNTIL AU EVIDENCE 
OF FIRE HAS DISAPPEARED. IF FIRE DOES NOT BIOW 
OUT OR PERSISTS DISCONTINUE START 01 
flCW AS Oil FIRE BY APPLYINC CO, IN 
INTO Af TERBUR1CR SECTIOH 




WARNING 



EXCESSIVE BRAKE HEATING WEAKTNS TIRE AND Mtfil 
STRXTJRE AND INCREASES TIRE PRESSURE. TVE AREAS 
INBOARD AND OUTBOARD Of WHEEL SHOULD Bi 



USE WATER. WATER FOC. CO; OR DCP. FOR 
EXTINGUISHING WHEEL BRAKE FIRES. 





2-38. Wheel Brake Fire*. {See Figure 2-5. ) 

WARNING 

Excessive brake hearing tends to weaken 
tire and wheel structure and increase tire 
pressure. The area inboard and outboard 
of the wheel should be avoided. 

a. Apply DCP, water or water fog to brake and wheel. 

2-39. Health Harards. 
2-40. Liquid Nitrogen. 

2-41. Liquid nitrogen is contained in two flasks located within the nose 
landing gear compartment. Contact with this liquid Shall be avoided as 
direct skin contact can result In extremely painful sores, which resemble 
burns. Also, symptoms of hypoxia can occur from prolonged contact with 
escaping GN2 in confined areas. 

2-42. Ammonia. 

2-43. Ammonia gas is poisonous in strong concentrations, and can cause 

- 

severe damage to the tissues of the eyes, nose, throat and lungs. Aqua 
ammonia solution is very caustic, and can be damaging to the skin tissue 



2-44. Aqua ammonia solution is contained within a compartment located 
on the right lower fuselage section just forward of the wing leading edge. 

2-45. Triethylborane (TEB). 

2-46. TEB will cause serious thermal burn* upon akin contact The 
burned area may provide highly aksorbent area for thia compound. There- 
fore, akin contact must be avoided. Inhalation of these compounds is ex- 
tremely unlikely due to the pyrophoric characteristics. However, the 
fumes are toxic. Two TEB tanks, one for each engine, contain 600 cc 
of fluid each when initially serviced. (Sec Figure 2-4 for tank location. ) 

2-47. Should personnel contact be made with TEB, a seurce of reason- 
ably clean water must be used to flush burning fuel from a person. Pre- 
vent contamination of the burned area if at all possible. If TEB contacts 
the eyes, flush immediately with large quantities of water far 15 to 20 
minutes or until medical personnel arrive. 
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3-1. GROUND HANDLING. 

3-2. This section provides the correct handling procedures using available 
equipment to properly handle the aircraft during emergency conditione. All 
safety precautions which provide for safe handling of the aircraft shall be 
strictly adhered to. 

3- 3. Aircraft Lifting . 

WARNING 

Ensure that all electrical power is turned off. 
CAUTION 

Do not climb on or off aircraft, unless necessary. 

3-4. Crane Lifting. (See Figure 3- 1. ) 

3-5. If the crash site ie accessible for a crane using cables, bolt», etc. 
an aircraft setting on the ground with the landing gear retracted or collapsed 
may be raised as follows : 

a. Remove both cockpit seats and seat guide rail*. 

WARNING 

Ensure that all lines and leads to both smU axe 
severed before removing bolts securing seats to 



b. Figure 3- 1 present, a typical spreader bar and "yoke" lnstallatic-n 
for nose section and a cable attachment to each main landing gear trunion 
and strut. 

C. Crane, and cable, lifting the main gear struts must have a capacity 
of 27, 000 pound, minimum each. 

4 Cranea, spreader bar and cables lifting at the cockpit, .eat brack.* 
•hall have a capacity of 6, 000 pound, minimum. 

3-6. Pneumatic Bag Lifting. (See Figure 3-2. ) 

3-7. If the cra.h .ite i. lnacce..ible for a crane, or lifting cabl-. apr-der 
bar., bolts, etc. are unavailable, the aircraft may be lifted with pneumatic type 
lifting bag as follow, i 

S.cure aircraft with block and tackle and rope, to prevent air- 
craft moving forward, backward or either aide while being lifted. 

Note 

All mooring rope, must be of sufficient length to 
permit an upward movement of the aircraft with- 
out tightening the ropes. If possible, all ropes 
should have padding or covering at structure 



b. If aircraft is In soft terrain it may be necessary to dig out under 
nacelles and fuselage in order to place lifting bags In position. 

C. Spread a tarpulin under each lift point where bags will be placed. 

d. Position a lift bag on each tarpulin. 

Note 

Prior to positioning bag, check underside of air- 
craft for sharp projections that may damage bag. 
If any sharp or rough projections are found, place 
pads between bags and structure to prevent damage 
.to bag. 

e. Connect hoses to lnl«t connection of bag and outlet connection of 
engine driven blower(s). Blower(e) should deliver 40 cu. ft. per minute. 

t ■ 

■ 

! 

CAUTION 

i 

Before starting blowers), check all mooring 
ropes to ensure bags are located for greatest 
surface contact between bag and structure. 

f. Inflate all bags simultaneously, unless terrain is such that this 

would causa nirrr*fr tn «Hlft Am h»,« •» i«fl.».J - 1 . j 



CAUTION 

Keep enough tension on mooring ropes to prevent 

aircraft from shifting. 

a g. When aircraft has reached sufficient height, support the aircrait 
on Its main gear. Each bag should lift 24. 000 pounds, 1 to 6 feet at 
5 pel. 

CAUTION 

Do not attempt to support aircraft for teo long 
a time. Bags do not have adequate pressure- 
holding qualities to permit them to be used as 
permanent supports. 

■ 

h. When aircraft Is adequately supported, remove bags, pads, Ur- 
pulins and mooring ropes. 

3-6. Emergency Extension of Landing Gear. (See Figure 3- 3. > 
3-9. Once the aircraft has been raised to gear extension height plus 
approximately six inches above terrain, the following procedures shall be 
followed to ex toud the landing gear: 

■ 

- 

CAUTION 



a. Pull "T" handle, located on pedestal at pilot's cockpit, to break 
all three gear out of the up and locked position. 

b. Both main gear should free fall and lock down within a few seconds 
without any physical force applied. However,, should the m* in gear not 
lock down apply force at the axle to complete the down and locked pro- 
cedure. 

* 

c. The nose gear will unlock and extend partially, apply force to the 
nose gear to complete the down and locked procedure. 

d. Inetall bolt, at each gear lock location and eecure with lock wire, 
or rope. 

3-10. Main Gear Towing. (See Figure 3-4. ) 

3-11. When towing forward from the main gear wheels, under emergency 
conditions, the following procedure shall be ueed : 

WARNING 

Ensure that each main gear has a bolt Installed 
at each gear lock location. 

CAUTION 




a. Insert a bar of sufficient length into the nose g.*r axle to permit 
•tearing during towing. 

b. Attach suitable cables or ropes around main gear struts with 
protective pads. 

c. Connect cables or ropes to a tractor. 

Note 

Two tractors may be used, one pulling on 
each gear. 



d. Pickup the load with the tractor(s) as smoothly as possible in order 
to keep dynamic loads 



CAUTION 
One man shall be 



with a suitable block. The aircraft ha* 



,k" V ' r brako and bl °«*» ™*y »»e used as stopping devices, 

the following procedure shall 



a. Attach suitable cable, or rope, around main gear strut- with pro- 



b. c 

-*^BSja§w* 



ct cables or rapea to a tractor. 



Note 



Two tractora may be uaed, one pulling or. 
each gear. 



c. Pickup the load with the tractor(a) as imooOUy aa poealble In 
order to k«ep dynamic load* at a minimum. 



it. 



..... ..r .- L\ . . :' c- 




HP':' 



CAUTION 

Block* ahall not be uaed aa etopplng devices 
towing In the aft direction, unleaa abaolutaly necea- 
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16 November 1965 



BRIEFING NOTE FOR THE DIRECTOR OP CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 



SUBJECT : Bureau of the Budget Recommendations for the 
OXCART Program. 



1 . The attached pages contain conments on the assumptions 
made in Mr. Thomas' recommendations to the Directwof the 
Budget to eliminate the OXCART program. The comments are 

in the areas of policy, technology, operations and security. 

2. There is a point of paramount importance, however, 
which should be made prior to a discussion of Mr. Thomas' 
assumptions. Mr. Thomas' recommendation to eliminate the 
OXCART program is to deny the United States Government a 
non-mil itary capability to conduct aerial reconnaissance 
of denied areas in the world In the years ahead . 



JACK C. LEDFORD 
Brigadier Goncral, USAF 
Director 
(Special Activities) 
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CENTRAL IHTELLIGEIJCE AGENCY 

17 March 1966 

SUBJECT? 8HIE 10-2-66: REACTCCBS TO A POSSIBLE OS COURSE OF ACTION 

THE PROBLEM 

To assess the principal reactions in Communist and 
non-Communlat countries to reconnaissance over China and 
Horth Vietnam by OXCART vehicles based in Okinawa. 

DX8GUB8X0K 

1. China . We believe that the Chinese would quickly acquire 
knowledge of the operation. Mission aircraft would almost certainly be 
detected by Chinese radar and, by virtue of speed and altitude, be 
Identified as the new and advanced type of aircraft announced by the 
President in 196k. The chances are good that Chinese agents on Okinawa 
would become avare of the operation and that Peiplng would quickly relate 
the new overflights to the base at Kadena. 




2. The Chinese would of course try to destroy the aircraft. 
Assuming their failure to do so, and given their practice of not 
acknowledging successful 0-2 overflights, they would probably not draw 
any special attention to this operation. Furthermore, in this contingency 
the kind of pressure they might try to apply to Japan or to any other 
country which might have afforded assistance would be of the moat 
general sort — If any at all. 

3. The situation would be quite different If an OXCART aircraft came 
down on Chinese territory. Such an Incident would be the occasion for a 
major political and propaganda campaign, particularly if a live American 
pilot fell into Chinese hands. In dramatising the affair, Peiplng would 
hope to persuade the world, Including the American public, of Chinese 
strength and of the reckless aggressiveness of US policy. They would also 
use what resources tbey bad to mobilise publio opinion in Japan and in 
Okinawa against US control of the latter Island and against the existence 
of US bases in Japan itself. 



If. it remains to consider how the Chinese Communists would interpret 
US intentions In the light of this overflight. The Chinese reactions 
would be related to the presence of large US ground forces in South 



RET 



Vietnam, US bombing of North Vietnam, and apprehensions regarding the 
possibility of a US attack on China itself. The Chinese, In their propa- 
ganda, have been stressing the danger of such an attack. Although they 
say indeed fear a series of actions and reactions In Vietnam and elsewhere 
vhicb would lead In time to a Slno-US war, they probably do not expect it 
to occur at an early date. Their apprehensions regarding the likelihood 
of a US attack on China may grow or diminish depending upon developments 
between now and the time the overflights begin. 

5. Upon detecting OXCART intrusions, there Is some chance that 
Pelping would conclude that the US, In unveiling an advanced system at 
this time, vas seeking target intelligence which It oeant to use at an 
early date. This chance would be greater If the program began Intensively, 
with a large number of overflights in a short period, or if It began 
concurrently with a major expansion of US air attacks upon North Vietnam.* 
On the other hand, the Chinese have become accustomed to frequent probes 
of their air space by different vehicles, and they are aware that improve- 
ments In their own defenses have Increased the vulnerability of older US 

* Mr. Thomas L. Hughes, the Director of Intelligence and Research, 
Department of State, and Dr. Louis W. Tordella, for the Director, 
National Security Agency, believe the following sentence should be 
inserted at this point: "In any case the US employment of such a 
sophisticated reconnaissance vehicle would tend to increase Chinese 
fears that the US was expecting an eventual escalation of the 
Vietnam conflict Into osen conflict with China." 



systems. We conclude that, barring the special circumstances mentioned 
above, the Chinese would soon come to regard this vehicle, despite its 
advanced character, as another stage in a continuing US collection program, 
with no special significance for broader US intentions. Thus we think that 
these missions would not lead them to take any drastic new military action. 

6, Morth Vietnam , The DRV ia already subjected to heavy US air 
attack and reconnaissance. It would attach little extra significance to 
the OXCART operation. 

7- The USSR. Through a variety of its own sources agents, 
eotellito photography, intercepted communications, and possibly radar 
returns -- the Soviets would quickly acquire a fairly complete picture of 
the operation. They would probably reinforce any Chinese or North 
Vietnamese propaganda campaigns built around the downing of an aircraft, 
Their primary concern in this regard would be to forestall use of the 
aircraft over their own territory. They night make private ccamunicotionc 
to the US stressing the seriousness with which they would view any Intru- 
sion into Soviet airspace, but they would almost certainly not make US 
overflights of China the occasion of a major crisis in US-Soviet relations. 




I I 

8. Jayan , The mere deployment of the aircraft could create 

dif f iculties . Its presence on Okinawa would soon become known and Bight 
be vigorously publicized by Japanese or American newspapers. Japanese 
leftists, with or without inspiration from the Chinese Communists, would 
try to maXe on issue of it, probably portraying the aircraft as & highly- 
advanced, nuclear-capable weapon. They would probably try to raise fears 
that this US activity would lead to Japanese Involvement in the Vietnam 
war or in actions directly against Comtunlet China. We believe that Sato, 
assuming that the development did not come as a complete surprise to him, 
could probably deal with the situation, and that he would not raise 
objections to a continuance of CKCART operations. If an aircraft came 
down in China, however, and the Chinese Coreniunlete extensively publicized 
the event, the difficulties of the Japanese government would be greater. 
We Btill believe that Sato could probably weather the storm, though he 
might have to ask the US to discontinue the program from the Okinawa base. 

9. Other Bcn-Conmnmlet Beactlona . In other non-Coamunirt countries 
some elements would try to make an issue out of the deployment of the air- 
craft to the Far East. There would be some fairly vociferous criticism, 
but most governments would Ignore or play down the matter. The situation 
would be considerably more agitated if an aircraft came down In China, 

I 1 



TO 



and numerous people, especially perhaps in the US itself, would urge the 
President to discontinue the operation lest it Increase the risk of 
Chinese Communist overt intervention in the Vietnam war. Even so, there 
vould in our opinion be nothing approaching the outcry over the U-2 affair 
in i960, vhlch vaa used to disrupt a summit conference. There is no 
developing detente between the US sad Communist China to be disturbed by 
the event, and we nave estimated above that the USSR would almost certainly 
not create a major crisis over the matter. Few foreign governments, 
whether or not they actually approved the US reconnaissance effort, would 
be unhappy that it was going on. In such circumstances adverse reactions 
and pressures on the US are unlikely to be very powerful. 
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27 July 1966 

MEMORANDUM FOR : Director of Special Activities 

SUBJECT : Comments to W.R. Thomas III Memorandum 

to the Director, BOB 

1. That time of the year approaches when we must take 
up the cudgels and do battle with Mr. Thomas over whether the 
OXCART program shall continue or be smothered for lack of 
fund*. Since it can be said safely that Mr. Thomas will 
most likely carry into the fray the same attitude towards 
the OXCART program that he had last year, it behooves us to . 
be prepared for his attack this year. Assuming his attitude 
remains unchanged and not knowing what tack ho will take 
this year, our best preparation is to closely examine his 
memorandum of 10 November 1965 for errors in fact and 
rationale. Thus armed we will be in a better position to 
meet his assttult on the OXCART program's existence. 

2. Since the Thomas memorandum is somewhat disjointedly 
organized, all comments will be arranged in the same sequence. 

(Linos 1-6) In his opening paragraph Mr. Thomas states that the 



25X1 A 




state his figure includes the YF-12A and its fire control and 
missile uardwaro : the TAGBOARD Drotrram with its oxoensivo 
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modification costs for two mother ships and the purchase of 
20 drones; and all the sensor procurement for the OXCART, 
5X1 D SR-71 and TAGBOARD programs. 




(Lines 20-32) In comparing the flight capabilities of the SR-71 
and the OXCART vohicle Mr. Thomas does not tell the whole 
story. 

What the paper in question seems to avoid is the 
demonstrated fact that the A- 12 is an operational, proven 
system in being. The statement that the SR-71 will suddenly 
achieve operational readiness in July 1966 was highly assump- 
tive and, in fact, not achieved. As indicated by Mr. Thomas, 
the SR-71 in-flight test has yet to demonstrate performance 
which would tend to validate design specifications. The 
SR-71 is 20,000 pounds heavier than the A- 12, which fact 
alone dictates the SR-71 will attain about 3,000 feet less 
than the A- 12 at any given point in a profile of missions of 
iae same range. Furthermore, the SR-71 project office itself 
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operational readiness with a deployment capability. 

According to the SR-71 model specification, the planned 
altitude for a maximum range of 3,800 n.m. using 60% after- 
burner is 74 - 35,000 feet. Range for a 100% afterburner 
maximum altitude profile of 80 - 91,000 feet is 3,048 n.m. 
According to Lockheed Aircraft Corporation Aerodynamic Report 
SP-237A, the planned A- 12 altitude for a maximum range of 
4,351 n.m. using 60% afterburner is 77,500 - 89,500 feet. 
Range for a 100% afterburner maximum altitude profile of 
85,500 - 97,000 feet is 3,706 n.m. A maximum A-12 altitude 
of 90,000 foet with full afterburner has been demonstrated. 
An A-12 maximum unrefueled range of 2,800 a.m. at altitudes 
of 75,400 - 81,300 feet has been demonstrated. We feel that 
the figure of 90,000 feet in the Thomas paper for the SR-71 
is grossly unfair and misleading, and that the 3,800 a.m. 
range for that aircraft is in the same category. 

(Lines 34-52) No comment, other than .:n up-date of the figures. 

Delivery date of last SR-71 should be noted, September 1967, 
thus limiting the full fleet SR-71 capability until early 1968. 

(Lines 53-74) In troating Proposed Utilization it is apparent that 
Mr. Thomas is unaware of the fact that there is a prohibition 
. .,-inst U.S. military aircraft violating the air space of any 
nation be it In tho Middle East, Southeast Asia, or elsewhere 
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without a filed flight plan or the explicit approval of the 
President to so do, e.g., Cuba or North Vietnam and Laos. 
Except for Cuban and Vietnamese reconnaissance, the SR-71 is 
constrained to peripheral missions in peace time. 

While not specifying the nunber of missions projected 
for the OXCART capability they would appear significantly fewer 
than tho£;o projected for the SR-71. Assuming that four SR-71 
test aircraft will become operational aircraft (for a total 
then of 26 operational SR-71 's) and holding six SR-71 's on 

"hard alert for crises reconnaissance " it would appear 

from Mr. Thomas' paper that 20 SR-71's would be capable of 
flying 134 missions in a 60 day period as opposed to 16 
missions with an operational fleet of seven (not 10) OXCART 
vehicles. The OXCART projection is based on best professional 
Judgment resulting from a great deal more flight experience 
than has been gathered in the SR-71 program. Thus, the 
projected ratio is somewhat out of balance with tho SR-71 
flying at a factor of 6.7 and the OXCART at a factor of 2.3. 
Gtovioidly, the projections were pulled out of thin air. 
Moreover, no mention is made of the immediate availability 
of the OXCART as opposed to tho severely limited SR-71 capa- 
bility in being. 

Mr. Thomas assigns, as one of three overflight missions 
to the SR-71, the Middle East and Southoast Asia, and to the 
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appear. To the reader, who would not examine closely the 

f-(.ic '.r 

ansigned missions, it would be in*icit that the SR-71 has 
reconnaissance responsibility for China. Unless there have 
been Major policy rovorsals by the NSC, 303 Committee, or 
high authority, this responsibility resides on the covert 



25X1 A 
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(Linos 101 - 104) It is neither for Mr. Tnoir...s or the writer to 

determine whether overflights are to be attributed to clandestine or 
military departments. That is a decision for the President to 
make in consultation with the highest councils in government. 
To measure the value of a covert reconnaissance asset in 
dollars is a difficult chore. Certainly the people of the 
^iiited States not quarrel with the cost of the U-2 program 

2;om conception ...yough that day, 14 October 1962, when the 
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Thus I cannot but disagree with Mr. Thomas when he writes that 
reductions la projected budget requirements "...would not 
affect tAe basic economics of the alternatives which are dis- 




(Lines 123-162) A-ternative 1 - No comment to recommendation to 

procure more SR-71's sinco a docision has been Bade since the 
memo; dum was written. No comment to the predictod attrition 
rate of the SR-71, except to mention that the first SR-71 loss 
has been experienced since Mr. Thomas wrote his memorandum. 
iir. Thonas writes: "The only thin- that will bo lost is the 
A-12'i x OXCART) claimed distinction ot covert overflights. 
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As inc.ci.ted in our discussion abovo , we do not bolieve this 
distinction is meaningful. It i3 certainly not worth the cost 
o. maintaining the A- 12 progr..*. " The initial assignment of 
responsibility for covert overflight of hostile territory to 
the CIA was a Presidantial decision based on the strong recom- 
L—idation of the so-called Land Committee which concluded that 
it was "dangerous for one of our military arms to engage 
directly in extensive overflight." The 1 May incident of 
1S50 and its aftermath provide no evidence which would indict 
the validity oi that decision. On the contrary, the Soviets 
cnga^od in extravagant, buc unsuccessful, efforts to link 
Powers with the military in order to strengthen their propoganda 
position. His documentation and identity with CIA, however, 
had been too well established for them to make even a super- 
ficially convincing case. It is our strong conviction that 
we would be doing a considerable disservice to the President 
xbaui wore we to permit the OXCART capability to be lost. As 
has been demonstrated over the last nine years, the flexibility 
of choice between committing a military asset or a non-military 
asset with non-ir.ilitary attribution has been most advantageous... 
It also should bo pointed out that, when advised of OXCART's 
operational status ar.c voadiness to deploy to Xadena in late 
1965, Kr . McCeorge JnaCy , while - ollng the time was not appropri- 
ate then for such a i.e-.-o, -...tec i; was an ace we should keop 

un our csIaava 
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When Mr. Thomas speaks of disposing of the OXCART 
aircraft, he does not suggest the method of disposal. To 
Bother..* .he OXCART fleet under this proposal would be a 
scandalous waste of an asset. He also suggests disposing 
of them at a time (September 1966) when there will not be a 
fully operationally ready capability to assume the OXCART 
rolo. 

25X1 A 

A decision to close | | is unwise for several 
reasons. It denies to TAGBOARD any semblance of covertness. 
Simply to state that as great a degree of security can be 

25X1/ 

affc -c:-.. to that program at J | as is afforded the 

IDEALIST ---ostrac at Edwards AFB is not the complete story. 
OtiGUbcedly , physical security could be maintained, but 
speculative conjecture on the part of base and off-baso 
personnel could not be contained. The TAGBOARD, fully rigged, 
is an unusual configuration, to say the least, and Its mission 
could be surmised easily. The same would obtain with the 
OXCART program by basing the A-12 fleet at an accessible 
airfield facility. At the present rate of expenditure, the 



25X1 A 
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i~ not z. ..Irci figure. 1% „s a paper savings having no re- 
lation to actual dollar vc .e lor the years covered. 



25X1 A 
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I- sua-. it should be noted tSict the OXCART program is 
will oo t-ic only integrated supersonic reconnaissance asset 
~vr.il able to the United States Government through calendar 1966. 
. ~. p.ia&o out th» '-AST now or in "IT 67 would be to deny the 
^-•^-icent a.id indeed »i.e Unitei ^.p.tes a non-military (covert) 
cverfi-sht capability, The lack of intelligence information 
available only from huf.h r -iut -*a ovcrhoad reconnaissance 
severely restricts policy and dc.sion making ability of the 
CI.;. of Executive. 
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. . OSA began its life o rgan izationally in early 1955 a 
project group of about people grafted onto the staff of 
SlJ?" Bl " e11 ' Jr -> tken . Special Assistant for Policy Coordination, 
Office of tne DCI (SAPC/DCI). The project, of course, was ttw covert 
devej-opesect and operation of the U-2 aircraft in conjunction with the 
U^AF, and was known as Project AQJJATOllE. A formal agreeaent with Air 
*orcc was sigted by Mr. MlH and General Twining in June of that year, 
delineating areas of responsibility for both parties to the pact. 

2. The SAPC/DCI relationship continued as the Project grew, out 
as it emerged and gave signs of surviving beyond the 13 to 17 months 
Openhtltttal life forecast for it as the Beginning, and as field 
Z£$£tt™ * a*P^>y»a^th wore than^people each, by mid-1957, 
UK/HZ strength topped Hi people. Technically, this brought the on- 
board strength of the Director's Office to some M bodies, and when 
this was fought to Mr. Dulles' attention, he was horrified and directed 
that something be done to reduce the apparent swelling in his personal 
staTf. The A«JAT03IE personnel were separated from Mr. Bissell's personal 
starr and renamed the Development Projects Staff, retaining their 
organizational affiliation with the Director only in the term DPS/DCI. 
Mr Bissell wore few hats as SAPC/DCI and as Chief, DPS. The group which 
became later known as COM0S, was attached to SAPC/DCI as the ARC (Ad Hoc 
Requirements Committee), the first unified effort to codify strategic 
intelligence requirements and to differentiate them from tactical 
intelligence requirements. 

W-J'rai/S 1 ' ITtt^ ? ertaiEed ™ tu Febru«xy 1959, tfMQ Mr. BisseU 
became DD/P At that point, the group was renamed Development Projects 
Division and was headed for the first tine by an Air ForcTofficer, 21 
at the ame time, the old Air-Karitime Division of DD/P (which was by 
%£J£a T ^ »* m reality, functioned as a staff 

intnpD Clande8tlne air °P«r»tions around the world) was absorbed 

4. By the tiae DPD was blended into DD/P, it was no longer slnffle 
project-oriented, even leaving aside the inclusion of AMD assets. iT 
195U, prellBlnary work had begun on & successor system to AQUATOKE (bv 
then named CHALICE) under the cryptonym GUSTO. Active work was under way 
or. development of Project COROHA, a satellite photo systeo which emerged 
from the ashes of the abortive Air Force Systes, 1171 (Pied Piper) 

r™ 1 ™/ 8 ^^"/^L 10 ltoch 1958 > *° permlt covert develop«Lnt of 
CORONA ostensibly under ARPA. In September 1959, OXCART became fproject 
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succeeding GUSTO, so on 1 January i960, DPD vas on the veree of 
launching with Air Force the rirst CORONA mission (it was unsuccessful), 
- operating two major CHALICE detachments overseas (Turkey and 
| and it was starting to work cutting titanium for the first 
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6. On 28 February 1962, with the resignation of Mr. Bisscll as 
BB/P, DPD was transferred to the newly formed DD/r, coincident with its 
move in March o f 1962 to the r.ev building. It was also renamed OSA at 




7. Following establishment of the MHO by DOD/CIA agreement of 
13 March 1963, it was not long before satellite operations responsibility 
moved to the SOC of HBO ir. the Pentagon (1964). 03P was formed shortly 
after establishment of W/S&s in the fall of 1963. 03P then assumed all 
responsibility for satellite systems and OSA reverted to concern only 
with manned reconnaissance systems ( IDEALIST, COCCSART) and development of 
downstream state-of-the-art manned systems like ISIKGLASS. The new 
version of the U-2 will also be lodged in OSA. 



2U Hovcmber I95U 
10 June 1955 
June 1955 

6 August 1955 

7 May 1956 



U-2 Project approved by President. 

USAF/CIA Agreement on Project AQUATOHE. 

Project AQUATOKE staff formed under SAPC/DCI. 

First flight of U-2, eight months after 
contract let. 

First U-2 detachment deployed tol 



20 June 1956 
I. July 1956 



Pirst U-2 overflight of Soviet Bloc countries. 



First U-2 flight over Russia. 
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20 August 1956 
11 September 1956 
February 1957 

20 June 1957 
November 1957 

March 1958 

1 September 1958 

21 January 1959 
June 1959 

*t September 1959 
Kovember 1959 
November 1959 
8 February i960 
1 May I960 
20 August i960 

September i960 
October i960 
26 October i960 



Second U-2 detachment deployed to Adana, 
Turkey. 

First U-2 ovorflight (of Middle East) 
from Turkey. 

gg^^T-2 detachment deployed -s^^H 

First U-2 overflight in Far East over Russia. 

' USD—at disbanded at [aHlf.l] 
Assets divided between 
I units. 

Project CORONA started; 117L system (Pied 
Piper) cancelled by USAF. 

Land Panel approved GUSTO effort leading 
to OXCART; first GUSTO contract let. 

First CQROHA launch. 

Presidential approval for OXCART advanced 
feasibility study. 

letter of intent with Lockheed for OXCART. 

corona y^fiA&4|8WB5fcMj^l|^e*^|J 

Presidential approval to proceed with OXCART. 

Production contract for OXCART let. 

Last U-2 overflight of Russia. 

First successful C0S0KA flight after 13 
failures . 



U-2 detachme nt in Turkey returned to U. S. ; 
regrouped at W^M. 

First U-2 flight over Cuba from U. S. 
s 
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November I960 

1U December i960 
January 1961 

15-19 April 1961 



26 April 1962 
9 May 1962 . 
5 October 1962 

29 February 19&1* 
20 May 19ft ' 

23 November 1965 




u-2 detachment in K"^" jjjj^jpBj) 




Air operations, 


Bay of Pigs. 


First flight of 


OXCART aircraft, f^mm 



First 



of OXCAHT -aircraft. 



Last CIA C-2 flight over Cuba ( 5 0 flown in 

A-ll surfaced by President. 
Firs^arriermiasion for U-2 over 



I. 
2. 
3. 
1». 

5. 



OXCART declared operationally ready. 

03A A0C0MFLISHMEH1»S 

Developed and operated U-2 program for ten years (1956-66). 
Developed first operational satellite reconnaissance system in world. 
Developed first operational aircraft in world. 

IteVL-lopec TAT.Hr: and TKH systems ;.l us H^y.^. 



°' ****Uh1 entire air support to Cuban operation. 

7. Established and operated first effective j ^ ^ ^^^ ^j 

o. Located first SA-2 site in Cuba during I962 missile crisis. 
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9. Established first combined world-vide ccaMunications 
capability in CIA. 

1C. Established first and only CIA-indi 
11. Handled over 



avionics 
ations network. 
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MEMORANDA 



Vic-7/- 




red 



that: 



'The SR-71 aircraft cannot yet be considered 
essentially interchangeable with the A -12 for operational 
purposes because the A -12 has been fully operational for 
one year and has already demonstrated greater performance (j****— 
for peacetime reconnaissance missions than has the SR-71, rv, 
which has not yet achieved an operational capability. " 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Deputy Director for Plans 

SUBJECT: Aircraft Accident/Incident Investigation 

REFERENCE: Memorandum from DDP to DDS&T and DDS. 

dated 1 November 1967. Subject: Informal 
Reviews of Aircraft Accidents or Incidents by 
DDP Special Operations Division Accident/ 
Incident Investigation Board (DD/P 7-4664) 



1 The DDS It T and the Office of Special Activities (OSA) much 
appreciate your kind offer of the use of your Special Operations D.vision 
Accident/Incident Investigation Board. Should we encounter exceptional 
situations in our activities requiring the use of a special board, we will 
avail ourselves of the capability noted in referenced memorandum. 

2 In view of the somewhat joint CIA/USAF nature of the DDSfcT/OSA 
programs and Air Force vital interest, in addition to ours. "ports 

we normally follow the procedures outlined below In accidentsAnCldenL 
involving OSA aircraft: 

a USAF aircraft assigned to OSA activities: The incident/ 
accident is investigated and a report rendered by a board of Ml ' Force 
personnel in accordance with Air Force Regulation 127-4. "Invest.ga- 
Ton and Roporting-of U.S.A.F. Aircraft Accident./lnctdcnts". 

b OXCART: Incidents/accidents Involving the OXCART aircraft 
are investigated and reported upon by a specially augmented board of 
cleared Air Force personnel (familiar with technical eqmpmen I in 
use) usually from the Office of the Inspector General. USAF. Norton 
Air Force Base, in accordance with AFR-127-4. 
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c. U-2: Incidents /accident* involving the U-2 are investigated 
by a board of Air Force personnel (familiar with technical equip- 
ment in use) from OSA and technical personnel from the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation and elsewhere, as required. Their investiga- 
tion and report is conducted along the guidelines laid out by 



AFR-127-4. 



CARL E. DUCKETT 
Deputy Director 
for 

Science and Technology 



cc: DDS 
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BRIEFING MEMORANDUM FOR ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
SCIENCE AND TE CHNOi. 03T 



BUBJ&CIl 



of DXuAar A-l2 Aircraft 



1. 



Aircraft No. US dtp«rt ( d| | ,n J January 1)67 at 
(1139 P8T) an a normal blfh-altltuJe training r-.laelon. H^H 
the piiot. Information available at tXls time 
indicate* that tha aircraft craaheJ appronlmatel j 60 mil** Eaet of 
The fate of tha pilot le unknown. 



X. Tha preliminar y accident report fro 
that at 23S6Z (153a P6T)| 

a. I JO mllfl I Eaet of •lth only <0n0l of fuel remaining and 

that fnel w aa being cona amofl at an exceaalve rate. At^)5 iZ 
(1SS9 PST)|H^^^^| tranerr laeione r<?c»ivad b Y M I Indicated 
a low fnal conlltion (laaa than 30Q0 I) and tha t tha aircraft *»• belo*- 
60, 000 feet. At 000)7. (160) PST). edvieea that double 

"aglne flame-out waa being experience J aai that ha waa ejecting; 
aircraft position waa approximately 67 milee Eaet of | The 



reported aircraft impact point hac not baas c 
aircraft 125, nor haa It been established that 
teafttlly e>ect from tha aircraft. 

t are 

I key events known at thla time. 



read aa that of 
waa able to 



depleting the 
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a. JoUaJ Project OX -ART oa 7 Nov.m&.i- i,62. 

b. Total ftytog hour.: 3354:55 

C. Total A-12 £lyi»g hour*: 358:20 

4. Neceaeary *uacketopplag ' la ^.rtv.nt unauthorised diecloevrei 
of Ua accident have baas arranged through Hq USA r (AJRDA-P). No 
releaee* by the saws n^edla ara known to hava occurred to thle time 
(0700 EST). A a appropriate to tba circurnetancee, a coordinated covar 
atory *M ba releaeed through tha Atr Porce. 



_S. Appropriately cleared Air force 

I the accUent inveettgatloa la 



hava arrived at 
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PAUL N. BACAUS 
BrigadUr General. USAF 

of SpacUI Activitiea 
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BRIEFING MEMORANDUM FOR THE ACTINO DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 



SUBJECT: 

referenceV. 



A-12 Accident Status Roport 

^■2015-67, 6 January 
OXCART A-12 Aircraft" 



2015-67. 6 January 1967. Subject: "Loss of ( 



'2SX1A 



The following is furnished a. updating Information.- lo reforancod. 



1. The aircraft crash site was locate^jn^conflrme^a^^ 
23Q6Z (1306 PST). 6 Janua ry 1967. It 1 J— g^g^g^M 

the .mall town °<|g^g^gBg^g| Tha aircraft waa 
I to be totally dentroyad upon Impact. 

2. Thu body of ■H^g^g^g^g^g^H th* A-12 pilot, 
located at 2200Z (1400 PST). 7 January 1967. He waa found In 
tha pilot'* ejection seat which Impacted approximately five 
miles East of tha aircraft wreckage. 



3. After noi 
preas release waa 

11:30 P.M., 



of next-of-kin, a final coordinated 
by the Air Force i 

7 January 1967. 



25X1A 
25X1A 
25X1A 

25X1A 



4. The Investigation of the accident 
for tbo pilot' ■ unsuccessful separation 
U 



and tha reason 
the ejection eeat 



i 



Distribution: 
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H - A/DD/SfcT 

#3 - A/DD/S&T 

#4 - D/SA 

#5 -.D/O/OSA ' | 
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SitKI, !j 

< PAUL N. BACALIS 

Brigadier General. USAF 
Director of Special Activities 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Acting Deputy Director for Science and 
Technology 



SUBJECT: 



Loss of Article 125 (OXCART Aircraft) 



1. This memorandum is for your information. 

2. The Air Force Flight Safety Team has completed 
its investigation of the accident involving Article 125. 
While no precise cause could be established for the loss, 

it was considered most probable that a fuel gauging erro r 25X1A 
led to fuel starvation and engine flame-out p5KiMfe3iiaitJ 
pfr«*^g giB 3i R*y fl8'frM?'«fS ^ The pilot ejected successfully but 25X1A 
was unable to separate from the seat and was killed upon 
impac t . 

:t. Personnel involved in tho accidont investigation 
wore able to simulate the type of fuol gauging orror to 
which tho accidont could be attributed. This typo of 
error is induced when tho shield of the fuel tank probe 
in tank number three is grounded to aircraft structure. 
The nature of the orror is such that it varies in propor- 
tion to the amount of fuol in the tank. This is: the 
more fuol in the tank, the greater the error. As fuol is 
used the total fuol indication returns to near normal and 
tho pilot is suddenly faced with an unexplained apparent 
loss of fuel. Gauging errors such as this are not readily 
apparent to the pilot. 



ocw^ijrj^fvj end 
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4. Failure of the pilot to separate from the ejection 
sent was attributed to wotting of the parachute and seat 
kit assembly in the scat upon actuation of the scat repa- 
ration mechanism and possible binding of tho lap belt 
release assembly. Tho latter could not be conclusively 
proven. However, wedging of the parachute/kit assembly 
could be demonstrated with the seat head rest installed. 

5. Actions arc currently underway to inspect all 
aircraft fuel gauging systeais, improve calibration proce- 
dures and provide a positive method of cross-checking fuel 
aboard versus indicated. All ejection seats are under- 
going inspection and head rests are being removed pending 
redesign. Upon completion of these actions it is planned 
to release the aircraft for flight. 
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TUIS DOCUMENT CONTAINS CODE WORD MATERI, 



WARNING 

Tills document contains classified information affecting thc/ffational 
security of thesUnlted States within the meaning of th/cspionage 
laws, US Code. Tjti«18. Sections 793. 794, and 798. "pxHaw prohibits 
its transmission or CHerevelation of its contentj^fl any manner to 
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SC NO. 08720/67 
26 July 1967 



MEMORANDUM 

SUBJECT: Preliminary Assessment of 19 and 

20 July 196 7 BLACK SHIELD Photography 



Summary 

Two BLACK SHIELD missions flown about 24 
hours apart on 19 and 20 July obtained cloud- 
fxe.e^hotqgraEhy of about 80 percent of North 
Vietnam, including most of the high priority 
surface-to-surface missile search areas, much 
of the North Vietnamese air defense system, 
and many US strike and interdiction target 
areas. No evidence of surface-to-surface mis- 
sile deployment was detected. 



Note : This memorandum was prepared by the Direc- 
torate of Intelligence with the assistance of the 
Directorate of Science and Technology. 
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1. M iS5ion_6_709_on_19_ jJuly. .obtained, photography 
of about 75 percent of North Vietnam, including the 
southern DRV. down to the DM2 and the Hanoi-Haiphong 
area. Weather conditions were excellent with the 
exception of a few scattered areas. Miss-inn 6710 nn 
20 July .covered .the Dm and the area to the north, 
the Hanoi-Haiphong area, and parts of the Sino-DRV 
border. Light to heavy haze and cloud cover hampered 
intelligence exploitation of the 20 July photography, 
ho wever , expecially in the Sino-DRV border area. 
' A J^H U-2 mission over south China on 20 July pro- 
viaea some coverage of the border, however.) 

2. No ev_idence_pf .surface-to-surface missile 
4fi£ioyffient._was^ obtained by either BLACK SHIELD mis- 
sion. The two missions covered most of the high 
priority MRBM search areas west and north of Hanoi 
and the tactical and coastal defense missile search 
areas in the southern and central DRV. 

3 » North Vietnamese air defenses : The mission 
of 19 July photographed 16 6 of the almost 200 
usable surface-to-air missile (SAM) sites, 
including four new sites in the Yen Bai area. Of 
the 137 sites which could be read out, 12 were 
occupied (including 2 new ones) , 124 were unoccupied, 
and one near Yen Bai has been returned to cultiva- 
tion. The mission of 20 July covered 80 SAM sites, 
including two new ones (one occupied) in the Haiphong 
area. Five sites were occupied, 63 unoccupied, and 
the occupancy of 12 could not be determined. 

4. Ihe_JLeYel _Qf ^_SAM^ite.jeccupancy._f alls slightly 
below_pur estimate that the North Vietnamese "have 
between 25 and 35 SAM firing battalions , but we can- 
not tell how many units may have been shifting loca- 
tions at the time of the photography. Previous 
BLACK SHIELD missions have photographed up to 20 
firing battalions at one ti 




5- The two missions together covered the seven 
major North Vietnamese airfields, but a firm air 
order of battle (AOB) cannot be derived because 
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weather conditions and variations in flight paths 
prevented simultaneous coverage of all seven. 
Despite these limitations, it appears that tfre cur- 
rent estima.te._af fighter strength is 'fairly accu- " 
£-Le- _h.e_photpgraphy revealed that the mix of 
fighterj^Des_is somewhat different than we have 
b_iejj_j|stimating, however. For example, 10 MIG-21 
and 25 MIG-15/17 fighters were photographed on the 
19th. Our estimate as of that day was that a total 
of 29 fighters remained in the DRV — 16 MIG-21s and 
13 MIG-15/17s. 

6. On the basis of this photography—and taking 
account of subsequent losses as well as aircraft 
airborne at the time of the photography«it appears 
that there are now between 25 and 35 jet fighters 
stationed in the DRV. Of these, at least 10 are 
MIG-21S. 

7 - Bomb damage assessment (BDA) ; The two mis- 
sions obtained extensive coverage of targets of the 
US strike effort in North Vietnam. All 23 of the 
targets being followed at first priority in CIA's 
BDA studies were covered, as well as nearly all of 
those being followed at second priority. 

8. Coverage of the Hanoi power plant provided 
the best photography since the US strike of 10 June. 
ee_ai__!_Qrk_is^.under way .on both the damaged boiler- 
house- and the .control building. The photography 
^confirmed damage to three boilers which supplied 
S±e.am for about half the generating capacity. Ex- 
cellent photography of the Nam Dinh powerplant re- 
vealed destruction of the coal processing building 
in a strike on 26 June. Cumulative heavy damage to 
this facility will probably prevent even partial 
operation for at least six months. Coverage of the 
Ben Thuy powerplant showed no change since May, 
indicating that air strikes in early July inflicted 
no significant additional damage. 

9. Transportation : As in previous BLACK SHIELD 
missions, wide coverage of rail and road transport 
routes and facilities was obtained. Detailed 
analysis of key targets such as bridges and rail 
yards is under way to assess the current status and 
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serviceability of the North Vietnamese rail system. 
Good coverage of the major rail lines between China 
and the DRV has provided information for analysis 
of the level of rail transport activity and the in- 
ventory of rolling stock available in the DRV. Al- 
though the coverage was extensive, however, the 
resolution is not good enough to determine the 
extent of the present program to equip the North 
Vietnamese meter-gauge railway system with an extra 
track to accommodate Chinese standard-gauge rolling 
stock. 

10. Haiphong — the major ocean port of entry — 
was covered, but haze hampered analysis. Pinghsiang, 
the major Chinese storage area and transportation 
hub near the northeastern DRV border, was photo- 
graphed, but scattered clouds prevented a complete 
count of trucks and rolling stock. 

11. Chinese activity in North Vietnam ; A 
figure- 8 driver training course was observed for the 
first time near the area of military camps and 
storage facilities probably built by Chinese engi- 
neers in the Lao Cai area at the northwest Sino/DRV 
border. The course, which is probably designed to 
train cargo truck drivers, is similar to other 
courses in North Vietnam and south China. Inter- 
rogation reports have mentioned North Vietnamese 
truck driver students being sent to south China for 
training. It is possible that this training is now 
being carried out in the sanctuary zone of northern 
North Vietnam. 
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SC No. 10384/67 
6 November 1967 



MEMORANDUM 

SUBJECT: Preliminary Assessment of Black Shield 
Photography of 28, 29, and 30 October 



Summary 

Three double-pass Black Shield missions flown 
over North Vietnam on 28, 29, and 30 October pro- 
vided cloud-free photographic coverage of about 55 
percent of the country, including the Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, Pinghsiang and Dong Dang areas. All of North 
Vietnam's six major airfields, more than half of 
the SA-2 sites, over 75 percent of the rail network 
north of the panhandle, and 42 priority bridges and 
raiJ yards for bomb damage assessment were photographed. 
No evidence of surface-to-surface missile deployme nt 
was noted. 



Note : This memorandum was prepared by the Directorate 
of Intelligence. 
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1. Three double-pass Black Shield missions 
flown over North Vietnam on 28, 29, and 30 October 
provided cloud-free photographic coverage of about 
55 percent of the country, including the Hanoi, 
Haiphong, Pinghsiang and Dong Dang areas. Both Mis- 
sion 6732 (28 October) and Mission 6734 (30 October) 
flew two passes each over the area of North Vietnam 
north of the panhandle. Qna of mission 6732 ' s. 
pas ses was along the China border area. Miss ion 
6733 (29 October) flew one pass primarily over the 
panhandle and the other pass along the China border 
area. No evidence of surface-to-surface missile de- 
ployment was noted. 

2. Surface-to-Air Missile Sites : Over half 
of the nearly 260 SA-2 sites in North Vietnam were 
photographed by the three missions. Two new sites 
were detected. The 2B October mission alone covered 
120 SA-2 sites. Fourteen of these sites were oc- 
cupied, 70 unoccupied, and 16 could only be identified. 
The 29 October mission covered 61 SA-2 sites. One 

of these sites was occupied, 30 unoccupied (includ- 
ing one new site) , and 30 could only be identified. 
The 30 October mission covered 92 SA-2 sites. Thir- 
teen of these sites were occupied (including one 
new site) , 74 unoccupied, and five could only be 
identified. 

3. Airfields; Good coverage of all six of 
North Vietnam's major airfields was provided by the 
28 October mission. With the exception of Haiphong/ 
Cat Bi — which has a cratered runway — all the air- 
fields appeared to be serviceable. 

4. At Phuc Yen Airfield, the bomb craters on 
the runway had been filled in and the airfield seemed 
to be capable of supporting at least limited fighter 




strikes included: bomb craters on the two main park- 
ing aprons and the parallel taxiway; interdiction of 
the taxiway to the northern aircraft revetments by 
one bomb crater; two MIG-15/17s probably destroyed 
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and two other aircraft possibly destroyed; and seven 
damaged aircraft revetments. 

5. At Hoa Lac Airfield, all bomb craters on 
the runway had been repaired, and the runway appeared 
to be serviceable. At Haiphong/Kien An Airfield, 

all bomb craters on the runway had been repaired, 
making it serviceable. Other bomb craters could be 
seen on the half-loop taxiway, in six parking revet- 
ments, and adjacent to the parallel taxiway. 

6. Photography from the 29 October mission showed 
continuing construction at Yen Bai Airfield in the 
northwestern part of North Vietnam. Concrete appears 
to have been laid for part of the runway and parallel 
taxiway. Three parking aprons, 13 aircraft revet- 
ments, and a dispersal taxiway were identified. This 
is the first sign of progress at this airfield since 

20 June. Photography taken at that time showed that 
preparations had been made to surface the runway. 
After four months, the Chinese engineers still have 
not completed the runway, although they have appar- 
ently made progress on some of the adjacent facilities. 

7. Air Order-of -Battle : The 2 8 October photog- 
raphy of the six major airfields showed very few air- 
craft. At Phuc Yen Airfield, ten aircraft could be 
seen: two small swept-wing aircraft, four possible 
aircraft, two probably destro yed MIG-15/17s, and two 
po s s ibly destroyed aircraft. ^^^^^^MW^^^^^^^^MM 



8. At Hanoi/Gia Lam Airfield, one MIG-15/17 
was observed. Two derelict MIG-15/17s and two dummy 
MIG-21s were noted at Hoa Lac Airfield. 

9. Naval Order-of-Battle : The 2 8 October mis- 
sion photographed the normal complement of naval ves- 
sels in the Haiphong area. Identifiable vessels in- 
cluded three SO-1 class submarine chasers, three or 
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four Swatow-class gunboats, six P-6 class motor 
torpedo boats, and two P-4 class motor torpedo boats. 

10. Bridges ; The 2 8 October mission provided 
good coverage of the most important bridges. The 
Paul Doumer Railroad and Highway Bridge over the Red 
River was shown to be unserviceable. One span had 
been dropped into the river and the two adjoining 
spans had been severely damaged. 

11. The Canal des Rapides Railroad and Highway 
Bridge also was shown to be unserviceable. One span 
at the south end of the main bridge had been knocked 
out of position. The alternate rail bypass bridge 
was also unserviceable. 



12. In the Haiphong area, the three main 
bridges — the railroad and highway bridge and two 
highway bridges— were observed to be still unservice- 
able. Ten highway bypass bridges there were service- 



. 13. Transshipment Points ; Photography of 2 8 Oc- 

' tober showed normal levels of activity at the Ping- 

hsiang and Dong Dang railroad transshipment points. 

About 390 pieces of rolling stock, including flatcars 
; carrying 42 unidentifiable objects, were noted at 
,i Pinghsiang. Approximately 120 pieces of rolling 
, stock and 14 locomotives were observed at the nearby 

Dong Dang transshipment point. 

14. The 2 8 October photography also showed a 
probable rail-to-road transshipment point under con- 
struction near Ho-Kou, China, just across the border 
from Lao Cai, North Vietnam. The installation is 

^ served by two rail spurs off the Kunming-Hanoi rail 
f line. Construction^ pf .such an installation may pre_- 
sage .an increase in, supply shipments' via truck to 
northwestern North Vietnam . Chinese engineers have 
been de veloping the road netwo rk and logistical fa- 
cilitie s in the border area for th e pas t two yea rs.' 

15. Railroad lines ; The 28 October mission 
covered 10U percent of the Haiphong-Hanoi rail line, 
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75 percent of the Dong Dang-Hanoi line, 35 percent 
of the Kep-Thai Nguyen-Hanoi line, 20 percent of the 
Lao Cai-Hanoi line, and 10 percent of the Hanoi -Dong 
Hoi line. 

16 . Hanoi Thermal Power Plant : Photography of 
28 October showed damage at and near the plant. A 
hole in the generator hall roof indicated a penetra- 
tion and a possible internal detonation. Another 
hole in the generator hall roof — which had been re- 
paired after the 21 August strike—has been reopened. 
A possible hit immediately north of the coal con- 
veyer, entered the new boiler-house section. (This 
possible hit apparently did not detonate.) A crater 
was visible on the north boundary of the plant. 
About 35 civilian structures in the area surround- 
ing the plant have been destroyed and 40 damaged. 
No smoke or steam from the plant was evident. 
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This report sumaartzea Information derived from Block Shield Mission 
661- % g5 January 1968 over Borrh Korea. Additional details can be obtained 
from cabled reports disseminated by NPIC and the 67 FTS. 

Recipients Bro cautionod that the scan of the photography hDS been 
accomplished in a short, time end does not constitute a finished intelligence 
judgment. Future detailed analysis say result in additional information. 

The mission covers the Bouthern half or Korth Korea and the eeBtcm tip 
of the Shantung lVntnsula in Communist China. InterpretaMllty of the 
photography 1b falr-to-good with spproxlmately 90 percent cloud-free 
coverage over the land areas. One hundred eight of the 138 COKIRKX targets 
fall within this coverage, although S are cloud covered. In addition, 3 
nev tergets have been reported. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Pueblo Anchored Offshore 



25X1 D 



T he 'J3 5 Pueblo Is anchored offshore in Ch»n«.1ehw»n bay at 39-19-1H 
l?''-26-^B S.'i am ESE of Munchon Kavel Base Vonsar,. A motor torpedo boat 
(P-6 PT) Is moored alor.geidts and a probable miscellaneous service croft 
(YAG) is ofr the port beam. II car.not be detenr.tr.ed whether the ship has 
beer, damaged or if any dismantling has taken piece. 

No evidence of salvage operations *.a observed In the vicinity of the 
position (39-2531 1?7-^E) where special equipment cay have been Jettisoned 
by the Pueblo. 



'/Jor.san-.Xur.chon Area Activity 



The following Navol order of battle is observed in the area: Veasels 
at the Munehor. Kevsl Base include t a Bt patrol boats (Shershen PIT) new 
to North Korean inventory, 2 small gulden missile patrol boots (Koran r FTG), 
and 3 moicr torpedo boats (P-? fT). Vessels in the harbor 'nclade 3 Komar 
I1G anchored off the west side of Hodo-pando peninsula, one miriosvecpcr 
^T-?CF(0)7, end one submarine chaser (S.0.1 CC) anchored north of Bin-to 
island. In addition, one probable subzarlne chaser Ofiikto FTC) is underway 
oast of Hodo-pando heading SSB, and 2 additional IComar r?T0*4i re 'berthed »t 
Miiticho;', .Naval Base ITE. Or the total or T Komar PTGs, 3 are observed on 
photography far the first time. 

Two of the 3 SAM sites in this general srea arc observed, each with 6 
launchers in place. At Wonsan 3AM Site A10-2, two missiles ere present; 
at Kungdogi-dong 3PM Site C22-2, mlsBlle presence cannot be determined. 
Kilty- four KAOtOT/FRERCO ore at Wonsan Alrl ield. 
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Order of Battle 

Wo major change is evident in the allitary posture of the North 
Koreon armod forces either near the demilitarised zone or at. the major 
military installations covered. 

Order of battle at naval installations other than in the Vonsan- 
Munehon area Bhovs no unusual activity or change 

Air order of battle at the major airfields reveolo no significant 
change frora previous coverage- However, 51 FW5DOD shipping crates arc 
observed ot Pukchang-nl Airfield. 

Ho significant activity or change is noted at the =aJor urban com- 
plexes ineged on thiB mioolor.. 

No concentrations of military equipment or unusual sctivlty sre 
noted along major transportation lines. 

SAM Sites 

Of the lk known SAM sites In Korth Korea, 1? are covered, one can 
be identified only, and one is not covered. All 1? sites are occupied 
and contain launchers in each of the six launch positions (at ono site 
the launchers are probBble). Ktne sltea have from or.e to three missiles 
eouh, and at three sites oissilo presence cannot he deten.ir.ed. Ten 
sites have PAN SOMO radars but at two a definite identl ficetlor. of 
guidance equipment cannot be made. 

tfo new SAM sites were observed in the preliminary acar.. 
Crulae Missile Activity 



Thirty-two STYX (SS-N-2) crates ore in the vicinity of Panje-H 
PIsval Facility, 3 nm KE of Kunchon Havel Etaee Wonsan. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Director, office of Special Activities 

SUBJECT: Justification lor Retention ol the IDEALIST 

U-2 Program 

REFERENCE: 



1. Recently several formal documents and informal 
tions have Indicated that a very real possibility exists that the 
IDEALIST Program mill be discussed at the November ExCom meeting. 
These discussions, sparked by either the BOB, the DOD, or both, 
will most likely examine the need for continuation of this Program. 
In fact, the BOB announced at both the 1987 and 1968 Budget Hearings 
that at the November 1968 ExCom meeting they would make a point of 
discussing the IDEALIST Program in depth, with the aim of determining 
whether the Program merits continuation. With indications of this 
type, it well behooves the Agency to be prepared to not only disc 
its IDEALIST Program, but to have undeniable proofs that a very 
valid requirement still exists for continuation of this Program. 

2. It can be assumed, that in these forthcoming dismissions, 
the arguments advocating discontinuation of the IDEALIST Program 
will be much the same as those used in the past. Indeed, some 
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Page 2 

of these points were used successfully and effectively by BOB/ DO D 
during the debates surrounding the life of the OXCART Program. 
The following deplete salient examples from these no* familinr 
arguments: 

a. The cost of the program exceeds the value of the 
returns derived from It. 

b. The USAF could perform these reconnaissance tasks 
as well and at less expense to the Government. 

c. There im no longer a need to differentiate between 
civilian and military pilots for reconnaissance missions. 

d. Two units (CIA-SAC) means a duplication of costs and 
expenses. 

e. The IDEALIST Program has, on an average, completed 
far less operational flying time and missions than the USAF, 
therefore the USAF is doing more productive work and should be 
given all the U-2 resources. 

3. Undoubtedly, there are numerous other views in the same 
vein that could be brought to bear on this subject. It is not 
however, the intent of this paper to match argument for argument, 
nor to rehash the reasons for and against the military assumption 
of the IDEALIST Program. If, however, through lact of diligence 
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and effort on our part, these roles and assets were to be lost 
by the Agency, the Impact on the Intelligence Community would be 
Immeasurable. Therefore, this paper will attempt to record only 
the advantages and adaptability of the IDEALIST Program to the 
U.S. Intelligence Community, and, thereby, positively show the 
program's ability to stand above any of the BOB/DOD contentions 
for Its demise. Thers has to be sound assurances that a contin- 
uation of this Program will serve the best interests of the USA. 

4. There is no escaping the fact that the 0.8. Government, 
in the years to come, will have a continuing requirement for recon- 
naissance of denied territory which should be attributed to non- 
military resources. The missions and roles of the CIA U-2's have 
in the past, and indeed, will in the future, be entirely separate 
and different from any other U.S. reconnaissance aircrart, (including 
the SAC U-2'a). The CIA 0-2's are, elmply stated, required to be 
capable of overflying denied territory In peacetime. A more formal 
definition would be the ability to successfully overfly denied 
territory with impunity in annon-military aircraft flown by a 
bona fide civilian. 

5. Peacetime overflights of denfleddterritory dictate completely 
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different sets of requirements for tbe aircraft systems conflg — 
uratlon, the pilot used, tbe command end control of the mission, 
and the political approval mechanisms for the mounting for the 
mission. It is foregone knowledge that peacetime overflights 
of any "other country" require prior approvals for tbe mission by 
highest political elements of the U.S. Government. In order to 
merit the political risk involved, the "fool-proof" success of any 
mission must be virtually guaranteed to these upper levels of the 
U.S. Government. Therefore, prior to soliciting these approvals, 
considerable efforts must be expended to adjurie the overall risk 
and to estimate the success factor for each IDEALIST U-2 flight. 
6. Perfection requirements for these missions explain in part 
the additional cost and reduced number of IDEALIST Operational 
misslons/f lying hours. It is the conviction of these experienced 
In U-2 operations that development efforts over the past few years 
have in fact made the IDEALIST U-2 an exceptionally low risk, 
highly responsive and flexible reconnaissance vehicle. It further 
bears noting that CIA enjoys a recognized unique capability for 
constantly and promptly developing and adapting equipment, tactics, 
and operational procedures that insure lowest level of vnanerability 
for this overflight aircraft. IDEAL! 81 has served in the development 
of many unique techniques for appllsatlon of the U-2 reconnaissance 
system on a world-wide basis. This program possesses the capability 
of operating the U-2 from aircraft carriers, ■ 25X1X7 
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PltKl'ACK 



This report sumaartzea Information derived from Block Shield Mission 
661- % g5 January 1968 over Borrh Korea. Additional details can be obtained 
from cabled reports disseminated by NPIC and the 67 FTS. 

Recipients Bro cautionod that the scan of the photography hDS been 
accomplished in a short, time end does not constitute a finished intelligence 
judgment. Future detailed analysis say result in additional information. 

The mission covers the Bouthern half or Korth Korea and the eeBtcm tip 
of the Shantung lVntnsula in Communist China. InterpretaMllty of the 
photography 1b falr-to-good with spproxlmately 90 percent cloud-free 
coverage over the land areas. One hundred eight of the 138 COKIRKX targets 
fall within this coverage, although S are cloud covered. In addition, 3 
nev tergets have been reported. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Pueblo Anchored Offshore 



25X1 D 



T he 'J3 5 Pueblo Is anchored offshore in Ch»n«.1ehw»n bay at 39-19-1H 
l?''-26-^B S.'i am ESE of Munchon Kavel Base Vonsar,. A motor torpedo boat 
(P-6 PT) Is moored alor.geidts and a probable miscellaneous service croft 
(YAG) is ofr the port beam. II car.not be detenr.tr.ed whether the ship has 
beer, damaged or if any dismantling has taken piece. 

No evidence of salvage operations *.a observed In the vicinity of the 
position (39-2531 1?7-^E) where special equipment cay have been Jettisoned 
by the Pueblo. 



'/Jor.san-.Xur.chon Area Activity 



The following Navol order of battle is observed in the area: Veasels 
at the Munehor. Kevsl Base include t a Bt patrol boats (Shershen PIT) new 
to North Korean inventory, 2 small gulden missile patrol boots (Koran r FTG), 
and 3 moicr torpedo boats (P-? fT). Vessels in the harbor 'nclade 3 Komar 
I1G anchored off the west side of Hodo-pando peninsula, one miriosvecpcr 
^T-?CF(0)7, end one submarine chaser (S.0.1 CC) anchored north of Bin-to 
island. In addition, one probable subzarlne chaser Ofiikto FTC) is underway 
oast of Hodo-pando heading SSB, and 2 additional IComar r?T0*4i re 'berthed »t 
Miiticho;', .Naval Base ITE. Or the total or T Komar PTGs, 3 are observed on 
photography far the first time. 

Two of the 3 SAM sites in this general srea arc observed, each with 6 
launchers in place. At Wonsan 3AM Site A10-2, two missiles ere present; 
at Kungdogi-dong 3PM Site C22-2, mlsBlle presence cannot be determined. 
Kilty- four KAOtOT/FRERCO ore at Wonsan Alrl ield. 
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Order of Battle 

Wo major change is evident in the allitary posture of the North 
Koreon armod forces either near the demilitarised zone or at. the major 
military installations covered. 

Order of battle at naval installations other than in the Vonsan- 
Munehon area Bhovs no unusual activity or change 

Air order of battle at the major airfields reveolo no significant 
change frora previous coverage- However, 51 FW5DOD shipping crates arc 
observed ot Pukchang-nl Airfield. 

Ho significant activity or change is noted at the =aJor urban com- 
plexes ineged on thiB mioolor.. 

No concentrations of military equipment or unusual sctivlty sre 
noted along major transportation lines. 

SAM Sites 

Of the lk known SAM sites In Korth Korea, 1? are covered, one can 
be identified only, and one is not covered. All 1? sites are occupied 
and contain launchers in each of the six launch positions (at ono site 
the launchers are probBble). Ktne sltea have from or.e to three missiles 
eouh, and at three sites oissilo presence cannot he deten.ir.ed. Ten 
sites have PAN SOMO radars but at two a definite identl ficetlor. of 
guidance equipment cannot be made. 

tfo new SAM sites were observed in the preliminary acar.. 
Crulae Missile Activity 



Thirty-two STYX (SS-N-2) crates ore in the vicinity of Panje-H 
PIsval Facility, 3 nm KE of Kunchon Havel Etaee Wonsan. 
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PREFACE 

This report is a summary of selected information 
on transportation and infiltration activity in southeast 
Asia as reported by NPIC during the period Indicated 
on the cover. Those lines of communication and associ- 
ated facilities which support communist insurgency in 
Laos and South Vietnam are emphasized. 

Items are numbered and arranged according to location 
from north to south. Annotated maps of varying scales 
have been included to assist the reader in locating the 
items. Each large-scale map depicts all motorable roads 
photographically confirmed by NPIC unless otherwise In- 
dicated. 

Missions, mission dates, frames, and NPIC cable 
and briefing board references are listed after each item, 
as appropriate. 
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1D 



fcr*h^Lr iPO r f """r 4 »|^}l^o«±-tIe» activity m the Panhandle area if 
Berth Vietnam during to. MB truce periods. Aa m the past, the tfcrth 

.S. bombing ceesations dicing the 

J and New Yoar t?3$51 ocvin 

«W --^Truee Periods and, to a lea 8 erTTTZ+ ZDA1 U 

25X1D ' 

«M« ^^ 1C ? t<Sd by v thG accon P an y 1 »'B map, there vere significant photogra- 
phic gaps during each of the periods. However, the coverage »L rZw? 
enough to permit an assessment of the activity and i, cranlfLon ^ lGte 
P^ods^Poference is also occasionally made toHIH or wvin 
■^■^■^■H It Xa felt that this iclsalon reflecte^HTrZwT, i J v.. ^ SA1U 
activity level for this area of North VI ™nal d<iyllSht 

h«.„ ^ fS2 1 fS! t * ? fiom P arlson °- the logistics activity, the report has 
been divided into the following sections: Vehicular Activity^ tmTL 

feint* pp 20-23; Viet Yen Transshipment Point, pp 2 i»-25; Yen Phu AreT 
rustics Activity, pp 26-33J and Railroad Act vUy, pp 3V39 . L«pt for 

bTLsoc^efv^w^ nc vaterboL^tl^ty'coSd 

be associated with the southern movement of supplies during these periods 

^'h* 3 °Z curative vehicular activity during each of the truce 

periods have been included in the appendix. n M . totals are Tot ta£*efl 

WhlL it iJdoibtr^^f RtUS Sh ° Uld te U8ed ° Dly f0r -prison ptoses 
> lUtl V douhtful that any convoye or ma^ concentrations of veh'cles 

effect minimized by the 8ma ll number of mission and amount of overlap. 
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Ac bjrhing operations aerj-.lr.'jeo' souta «• Vt-nh^ a roriel <!a,v>1r*J 
vehie-Jlur CAtTern vas rwirtjilticii there 3.-jr'.rtl r ' 
rtyvlnp vehiclw? yerc slftr.fcen *c*it:i vf Vtnh as 
»S(> Ml 105 £ trine *h» ChrtltPM »r>3 Hew reor 



26X1 



2SX1D 




Oclr 1 veh'.cln viui on-.eTve< IViU .5 ta'Jr. the Ku 61. r-»»« 
i-jrlr.s fil» voir's Te^gjUKl nn ccnwirsa fes anurralMtaly 20: durln* 
tSi« 2-Jar Wrt Truce ■ ■ {M-l<: Brlcrlr./ BcM-l L -i"' ) • ftwover, in 
,, F !Ui t: the scMmtjiTTT^trlkc-, it*;; r«mir/-iilnt--narK-e vor .in-l«rw«y 
•vjj-.su ew/liidit heirs >>--th Piter t: a:»J Ijrlrj: Vt [Tlffa-a ?>. Hits 
pe-^rj, r «rl».-t..il an J-gericy to ««v ops* tte i™port-«t 



««. ra^lcened sb 
rysccrrw* «v*r t nortr. 
vur ve'tilc-lar noverr 
lr:3*e ot Ktn!. Trir.1-- 
cvsivovd were rbe*: 



>w. .hea e vas re..etr«u. 
>] Vint. jmlated incta 



tie Keailca'.sr cirt^Tcr.t 
of kctm. :.. - ^reTerat;.cr.j! 
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Uusne Kha ?ranssblpKont Points 

a c Quaag k> w TrMumhlpnsnt PoUit» once oaili, prorUca th. mB t 
vim (oanplo or au-th Vletoniio.. ^olUUrmor tho B 1 b=~M»T 

„ , .2 . o»wroy«tf q>-«;.g 3Ch, naval fwm tlti erupted la 

* rrnmir cf •-ranBollpplng activity. un.lRe cb . B M w ' M ,„ . 

. troc*«h<anuat point,, 1 aa th» Dorti 11.4 arc) 2 =« ih, Imj - h 

wr " -rttllMd durtn* ti, £ trac. p«rlod B (so* acc^irnryln* i»p> EM-nl 
a!vo *«mnitlcr. m rejulrcl f::r the u>« ol Point Ha. 2 ilaee ih* 
n»45w«y loading to S.-.Lt.» LA had bm Heavily daangecj. Tin-* 12 
•leplota ttw jTogMinslon or activity: i) ij,,. a*,™,, ■i.j.—; 

ctaclrtrvg or Hupp] Ian prior to l;->:>r ix, m co i^i^BH ^ , 

«lu«n or wMci™ vttin, to nc Jcrfad at iRSl 
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T3i© jrMll.lJr. of the causAoiy lo particularly Interesting in thin 
yj.-t opjatMc sequent*- TV* u*a»ov*y i"-t<2 t>cen rade servlcent je prior to 
^^^■H^B fc y repairing the dam«*d portion* wj 1 . nututtt Luting liprawd 
ford* for tboe* B*3**iato vfcieii had eeen ootplotely destroyed . 'J re was 
• n&r'<uhi deterioration of the oausemy e.v the nftarnoor. of the 25X1 D 

preonfcly resulting fro* the extrenely high volune r.r traffic during the 



Ita^cDtlpnsnt Rilnt Wo. 1, on the north bonk of til* S:>ftJ Siang, 
probably orovldeo to* beet ejenple or the relAtlYo activity durlsg ell 3 
truce period*, rig"** *3 deplete * portion of the epFronKuitely 70 
.vtnjMi.* , 250 pe rsonnel, end i eargo trucks Involved in traneehl ping an 
25^10 the nomlng of H^BMHB trenesMjnent V-sd neon caapletcd nt tnte 
point by 1800 tours (*lgure » coaparacle level of i.ren«*hlp?:ng 

took place again during tbe Sev Tear lruee Period (7i(rire 1'), but the 
failure to n'.r at rlltoi during Tet ve* r«»l acted in the : 

lnaevlv.ty ^■^■(n C jr< 

25X1 D 



, Point Ho. 3, aj.ao on the eouth bank, ojhiblted rela- 
tively little activity daring tbe Chrlstnae period . At -.tie .an* tl« 25X1D 
tVinl Xs. o w»s photographed on the turning or the ■■(Tigure 12), (.In- 
activity at -Met Ho. 3 van United to 1 nonpar I.eainaT adjacent to 
««var»1 annll stacks of suppHea mul BeJ-tctr.nl 1 jading a single cargo 
'Cm a.terlor»tlac of the causevay leading frr:« Feint So. 2 me 
I prior to the »w Year Truce, hoverer, end Point Ho. 3 «* 
nasfolpwait point in use or. the south be'* ' 



the caly 



t iurlng tnet period. 
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(Rlvar) Trsnsnblrnrat J'sl/its 



Tha !o>vnt of supplies rtocUxllei at 2 lra»nar.icr*,it and 

owr&se facilities or. -he 3oc« r»e (ri»er), "i.i nn nest-sautoaeat a-.a 
t.5 as iautoaeit or »>*rm «w, tr>::cate that t£c;e facilities vera najtr 
exponents In toe logistic u»wh u*i:»te«. during the trjee periods, 
ire rt.-etagio location of these facilities hetMser. Routes 137 U 
?arttt* tie rea:strHiutl=r. jr supplies, to ootSi I«»:>e and -.he CMS area via 
these respective route; (sec «c::nnr«r^lne ™p). This la proaebiy thalr 
ronta. fiction supplies are none south, frcai to* nllbaaa of the 

■OvUMMt nak/tcoc Hoi San u,m (:7--4« iOf-iat) alrag the I 



'.No significant facta august that toese taciltUes vera diraetly 
ir.fulvtxl In t':>a transshipping activity ut Quaae Kjmi duru^r trie trnr? 
perlrds soa toat -he supplies observed si 2SX1D 
nam iskiM for Loos rather toar the DC .um. yj iTt^fcolHlarB? 
BwjiejwlocBted at too nrUsrrn 3,s.-ig Khe transshipment point 01. | 25X1 D 

26X1 D Fuure 15) w« unlike any emit «*ar rvkaarved at trie southern 

trenaahlptmt points. See-on,!, an axtreiielj lorge tizu.it of i«» ves 

observed «top»j:l».i my fron tt-e rlvoi ^aua al tea 1 facilities or. toe 
Son,. Tioc later lr. the ucoth (n«jra. 17 *nj U). It seeti reasonable U, 
asanas t>iat at -east noat <if tame ^prllee vhleli crossod to. river at 
**«* n " Intended for fcrtoer novmaant sru-.t- along lloute 1A; utile 

■try eupplles unlet war* carried southwest along the Set* Tree «™ld he 
trenasMnpe,) for further novencnt alonj Rout. »yr. 

A portlally-autwarged ssnpan appears V: Seva h»en utilised as an 
uiTahore wharf at tie Olep Hhat Treriserlrnc.it feint IMgar* 17). 
AltocUAh sfl«* rsain:a cr supplies •'•an.i scatters 1 *'. to. nver bank eTiJ 

25X1D ■M= rfi " l ' , »t»lr fO personnel ire ooMrvad lr. the area, the nsveaect to *or* 
remanent stockpiles ajraaara nee.rly eenpiete on toe In audition to 

those sup*ila* stored lr. 2 eulidinds vlthnuc nxil*, 5 of the 8 stacks of 

„„,. mwlles have ^oen c»»r*c. 

25X1 D ^^^^^^^ 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaal 16 separate 

at tin Frm Klnh TmaaNilpoent feint ;71|ur« 16), ard the area 
%ppeered vole of actlrtty. r>.!» vs« the rirst loer.tif loatlon of tola 
raellltx, a.-* H la lnterestln* to note that tha access roads have been 
ran^uflsned «1to 4 
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Viet Tcr. Trousili.prie-nt Pol lit 

Tfcr <;nly l.n»:ii.*!uem«*.t tpCi-aMtiu td.j.tlf Ud la tl'C dve*i. c! pSsto- 
rtmptl'.r* ;-:jvM.-*tjft nai-llT vf ^min* Kiw aurl^j tl* Iimc* ?Cr MB* ^O-fttffO 

rrra- '/set Yfea» 3 m eoct- i.:nril:»t«st 3f I^cttfi Nee- Six pmfr»o JLy rot^rl^a 
Hepo^*. appri.-jiiMtr.ly -0 f. Ln length , vei-f vooret he-; HHHH 25X1D 
(Fi.*fun: I?). B\j;}it«*r. «JKJvMM-evw!r«:d *L*cJl» if w^lus 'A-r^iaH^c^^R 

M.M-r-ri nw?r bwrk, mtrt > - *ry;e wanr l» Inwtdlnti: «ii:lalty. 

Mdltiantl ri*er rroft were cfc»rvr.,i ;r. txe area, m will am in the nur*n] 
coacttftt nr. lc<:& thrajsh^^tU Par>Ar*lle faprrraximtfiiy 95C a an pans/.! -nX* 
25X10 HlllllllllV p u airricuit, if not iipciMibie, 

Vi «r.n:irlnt«> Cn*:* rti *ny ape? I a] J.^Ik*.::- effort. 
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FIGURE 19. TRANSSHIPMENT POINT, VIET YEN, NORTH VIETNAM 119 47N ?0S-«9CJ 
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ren 1*11 Area Logistics Activity 

Two .ntijor supply points were identified within I nm of Yon Fhu 
during the Christinas and New Year Truce Perindc and their location, 
precisely hnlfwiy bctvecn Thanh Hoa arx Vinh, lends son*? credence to the 
reported shuttle system employed far the movement of supplies. Tn addi- 
tion, the Route 1A slternate river crossings at Yen Phu provide or.e of 
the better comparisons of logistic support activity during truce and 
nor.-truce periods. 

Sixteen large stacks cf supplies were dispersed around a loop read 
vl'-hln th e village of Vhier, Ki, imediatcly north 31 Yen Fhu, on ■ 25X1 D 
25X1 D l^^^l (Figure 20). Although most of the oucplic:. were covered, 

rainy apprercnt rice sacks were visible. Some o:" the supplies had been 
placed In partially dismantled huts, suggesting that other apparently 
native dweiiingn in the area vere also being u:;ed Tor storage. Seven 
trucks were probably avsttTng cargo at that tine. Hy ^^|^H G of 25X1D 
the stacks had been either removed or partii.lly reiD&ved, and additional 
supplies had been stockpiled In a previously unused area. 

Cargo trucks wereolsol^inK loaded at the supply point immediately 
3011th of Yen Phu on | ^■^^^^ Fl ^ , ' re 21 In *<lditior. to tne prcb- 
ublc storage building adjacent to the trucks, 13 canvas-covered una open 
stucks of supplies (ranging from approximately 10 x to x lb ft to 30 x 
100 x 15 ft) were dispersed under o sparse tree cancp y. At least 3 of 
these stacks had beer, part 'ally ream vert by I^^^^H 

Figure 22 depicts the normal daylight status of 2 Scute 1A river 
crossings at Yen Fhu. (A third alternate crossing remained unserviceable 
throughout the ? truce periods and is not depicted. ) Temporary pontoon 
bridges were positioned at these crossings or. 1 ■ : -"" [ 25X1D 

25X1 D removed before the (Figure Only 1 of the bridges vas 

repositioned for the Kew Year Tri.ce and the resulting "octtleneck was 
evident at the bridge (Figure as veil OS 300 meters touth (Figure U). 
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to wjppjrt 13. -met, l-N.lcr UnMlini, 

I'.w In. ^t3§£JP^, •..-;..•« uL.iiui un f tnnr «u 

luiiuj il Suwtii. J im.>... va !W > :.au.r>, am 8 »cv- -,• 

aOodcla., (riS'jir 2Tj'. **><j«,r »-Tply trail, Ii^.w3 1.5 -n -.w-t <jf Kinh 
Amu. vat rm-mj I -n ♦ho ,<*j m~A l T 1^,] a ~. gafg^f 

rilleJ viva >«ck* -wier:*!, ± b..x,i»-, am '. nail POL cr»"c«rv:ti»e-' 

as krati.. *l«--c»;«a tl'.i tru'.c vat. f.-tooiy iitj 1 1 : im.-y . I \. f,-.t : 
M'.xl tc jt.itr.g Jloaiir^d Irani. .- f tl <! «sy. 

ikMlt onal acUtity .r. K'.r > aim. licu 4l. s.»> t.ia farv l»a T. 
Ind Jtel roil '.rwiw^.itiji' future 33> anil Ua» cintfiralng or 3 mil 
reril.it V: r=n» n u.-.Dee MaOH j.« fW.tuj »a» (river). Thla' uc» tin r:,«t 
oaainmnce cr a Inquiry sail n-:J e . >t tMa lite, ul It uaa mm utl- 
1:«ik1 v.= ;r. J'j:l:ii rut (ltp.tr i?). 
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vehicle Kmttn w a ** headiijoc. 

latitude Uca:ili.3 KauUli« ileadlnK 

Royte (Ic I^grc^ ) Worth .South, pgeternlnod* 

W 18-19 C o « 

1A 19 - * 0 g 

12 20 - 21 O 0 ft 

15 * o S 



108 lb - 15 
211 20-21 O 
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let Truce 



Route 


[in De^r-L-cs) 


Worth 


Heading 
South 


Sending 
Undetermined* 
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1A 


17 - 1U 
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1A 
LA 


18 - 1.9 
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2.1 


20-21 
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20 - ?i 
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IT - 18 
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113 
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3 
10 

3 
fc 


151 


lB-19 
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vc - ?1 
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706 


19 - 20 
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Total 
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3T 



♦Sightings on eaat-vcM routes arc included In this column. 
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1.966 Chrtr.tmas Truce Teriod 

1,-2523 Truck Convoy, Route 701, NVN 

:.96 T TKT 'Crjice ?cri.;>d 

L-2 T 2',> Trucks, Boute LA, NVN 
X.-vrvi Trar.ssJh'paen- Operation, 'i-ianf Khc. NVN 
L-2723 'Brack Convoy, Mu C.'.a Pass Area, SVH 
l,-27?9 Truck C;>r.voy«, Mu C-ia Paea Aret, NVN 
r.-275'i Truck OOWYOja, Mu Gia Pars Aree, XrtJ 

1.067 Christmas Irucc Period 

T.-U721 Trnria shipment Activity (Turning) , luar.g Khc, MVK 
ti-'*722 Sucply ?-iiit, Thier. Ki, JTV/l 

r,-'t?23 Tjansrihipnenu Activity (Afternoon), i.u*i»ig Khe, NVK 

l,.lv72« By -Vises 3rioRc;, Yen Phu, NVN 

^-U7?p Fivor Crossing Activity, !<wi, NVN 

t-1.726 Rtli Acxivity, Thot.h Hoa Area, KVN 

T.-"" r J'' Ohristaas Truce Activity 

T, i»'f£B Supply Point, Yen Fnu, BYN 

r_.Jjf.19 Transshipment Pcmt, Vie-. Yen. NVS 

r.-J(733 Vehicle Activl-y, KVtJ 

>96ij Keu Year Truce Period 

r..I*7l»0 Transshipment Activity, i.uan,? Khe, NVN 

T.-VfU6 W3-crb3rne Activity, Thanh lloa Area, KVN 

L-Ji7l»7 VeMcIe Activity, Now Yeira Truce, NVN 

1 J»yl»9 Hail Activity, Rlr.h-7haiu Ho* Ares, NVN 

r.-HOC Nov Years Truce Activi-.y. EVN 

!>ii'.'51 By-Pa=s Srlr.ee, Yer. Phu, NVN 

T.-U753 Sui'PJy Points, Yen Phu/Thien Ki , IIVK 

1 968 Pro-Tet Periad 

\.-WV) Hail Activity, Ninh 9inh-Tharii> Hr« Area, KVN 

l,-'»teO Road Hepair, Route ip, HVN 

I,.liti2« Transshipment P^ir.t, Clap Khat, KVN 

\-W29 Tronsnhlpoert I'.lr:!., Hoc* Vinh/HnonK Xr.l, KVN 
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TTansshiament Foir.te, ftuar.c Khe, KVN 
l'.-J|817 Vahicler, in Villap.e Sanctuaries, HVN 
T.-4326 Fail Activity, Hir.S BJnh, MW 
L k?.2-( Vehicle Activity NVK 
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PREFACE 

This report is a summary of selected information 
on transportation and infiltration activity in southeast 
Asia as reported by NPIC during the period Indicated 
on the cover. Those lines of communication and associ- 
ated facilities which support communist insurgency in 
Laos and South Vietnam are emphasized. 

Items are numbered and arranged according to location 
from north to south. Annotated maps of varying scales 
have been included to assist the reader in locating the 
items. Each large-scale map depicts all motorable roads 
photographically confirmed by NPIC unless otherwise In- 
dicated. 

Missions, mission dates, frames, and NPIC cable 
and briefing board references are listed after each item, 
as appropriate. 
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1D 



fcr*h^Lr iPO r f """r 4 »|^}l^o«±-tIe» activity m the Panhandle area if 
Berth Vietnam during to. MB truce periods. Aa m the past, the tfcrth 

.S. bombing ceesations dicing the 

J and New Yoar t?3$51 ocvin 

«W --^Truee Periods and, to a lea 8 erTTTZ+ ZDA1 U 

25X1D ' 

«M« ^^ 1C ? t<Sd by v thG accon P an y 1 »'B map, there vere significant photogra- 
phic gaps during each of the periods. However, the coverage »L rZw? 
enough to permit an assessment of the activity and i, cranlfLon ^ lGte 
P^ods^Poference is also occasionally made toHIH or wvin 
■^■^■^■H It Xa felt that this iclsalon reflecte^HTrZwT, i J v.. ^ SA1U 
activity level for this area of North VI ™nal d<iyllSht 

h«.„ ^ fS2 1 fS! t * ? fiom P arlson °- the logistics activity, the report has 
been divided into the following sections: Vehicular Activity^ tmTL 

feint* pp 20-23; Viet Yen Transshipment Point, pp 2 i»-25; Yen Phu AreT 
rustics Activity, pp 26-33J and Railroad Act vUy, pp 3V39 . L«pt for 

bTLsoc^efv^w^ nc vaterboL^tl^ty'coSd 

be associated with the southern movement of supplies during these periods 

^'h* 3 °Z curative vehicular activity during each of the truce 

periods have been included in the appendix. n M . totals are Tot ta£*efl 

WhlL it iJdoibtr^^f RtUS Sh ° Uld te U8ed ° Dly f0r -prison ptoses 
> lUtl V douhtful that any convoye or ma^ concentrations of veh'cles 

effect minimized by the 8ma ll number of mission and amount of overlap. 
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Ac bjrhing operations aerj-.lr.'jeo' souta «• Vt-nh^ a roriel <!a,v>1r*J 
vehie-Jlur CAtTern vas rwirtjilticii there 3.-jr'.rtl r ' 
rtyvlnp vehiclw? yerc slftr.fcen *c*it:i vf Vtnh as 
»S(> Ml 105 £ trine *h» ChrtltPM »r>3 Hew reor 



26X1 
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Oclr 1 veh'.cln viui on-.eTve< IViU .5 ta'Jr. the Ku 61. r-»»« 
i-jrlr.s fil» voir's Te^gjUKl nn ccnwirsa fes anurralMtaly 20: durln* 
tSi« 2-Jar Wrt Truce ■ ■ {M-l<: Brlcrlr./ BcM-l L -i"' ) • ftwover, in 
,, F !Ui t: the scMmtjiTTT^trlkc-, it*;; r«mir/-iilnt--narK-e vor .in-l«rw«y 
•vjj-.su ew/liidit heirs >>--th Piter t: a:»J Ijrlrj: Vt [Tlffa-a ?>. Hits 
pe-^rj, r «rl».-t..il an J-gericy to ««v ops* tte i™port-«t 
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wr " -rttllMd durtn* ti, £ trac. p«rlod B (so* acc^irnryln* i»p> EM-nl 
a!vo *«mnitlcr. m rejulrcl f::r the u>« ol Point Ha. 2 ilaee ih* 
n»45w«y loading to S.-.Lt.» LA had bm Heavily daangecj. Tin-* 12 
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T3i© jrMll.lJr. of the causAoiy lo particularly Interesting in thin 
yj.-t opjatMc sequent*- TV* u*a»ov*y i"-t<2 t>cen rade servlcent je prior to 
^^^■H^B fc y repairing the dam«*d portion* wj 1 . nututtt Luting liprawd 
ford* for tboe* B*3**iato vfcieii had eeen ootplotely destroyed . 'J re was 
• n&r'<uhi deterioration of the oausemy e.v the nftarnoor. of the 25X1 D 

preonfcly resulting fro* the extrenely high volune r.r traffic during the 



Ita^cDtlpnsnt Rilnt Wo. 1, on the north bonk of til* S:>ftJ Siang, 
probably orovldeo to* beet ejenple or the relAtlYo activity durlsg ell 3 
truce period*, rig"** *3 deplete * portion of the epFronKuitely 70 
.vtnjMi.* , 250 pe rsonnel, end i eargo trucks Involved in traneehl ping an 
25^10 the nomlng of H^BMHB trenesMjnent V-sd neon caapletcd nt tnte 
point by 1800 tours (*lgure » coaparacle level of i.ren«*hlp?:ng 

took place again during tbe Sev Tear lruee Period (7i(rire 1'), but the 
failure to n'.r at rlltoi during Tet ve* r«»l acted in the : 

lnaevlv.ty ^■^■(n C jr< 

25X1 D 



, Point Ho. 3, aj.ao on the eouth bank, ojhiblted rela- 
tively little activity daring tbe Chrlstnae period . At -.tie .an* tl« 25X1D 
tVinl Xs. o w»s photographed on the turning or the ■■(Tigure 12), (.In- 
activity at -Met Ho. 3 van United to 1 nonpar I.eainaT adjacent to 
««var»1 annll stacks of suppHea mul BeJ-tctr.nl 1 jading a single cargo 
'Cm a.terlor»tlac of the causevay leading frr:« Feint So. 2 me 
I prior to the »w Year Truce, hoverer, end Point Ho. 3 «* 
nasfolpwait point in use or. the south be'* ' 



the caly 



t iurlng tnet period. 
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Tha !o>vnt of supplies rtocUxllei at 2 lra»nar.icr*,it and 

owr&se facilities or. -he 3oc« r»e (ri»er), "i.i nn nest-sautoaeat a-.a 
t.5 as iautoaeit or »>*rm «w, tr>::cate that t£c;e facilities vera najtr 
exponents In toe logistic u»wh u*i:»te«. during the trjee periods, 
ire rt.-etagio location of these facilities hetMser. Routes 137 U 
?arttt* tie rea:strHiutl=r. jr supplies, to ootSi I«»:>e and -.he CMS area via 
these respective route; (sec «c::nnr«r^lne ™p). This la proaebiy thalr 
ronta. fiction supplies are none south, frcai to* nllbaaa of the 

■OvUMMt nak/tcoc Hoi San u,m (:7--4« iOf-iat) alrag the I 



'.No significant facta august that toese taciltUes vera diraetly 
ir.fulvtxl In t':>a transshipping activity ut Quaae Kjmi duru^r trie trnr? 
perlrds soa toat -he supplies observed si 2SX1D 
nam iskiM for Loos rather toar the DC .um. yj iTt^fcolHlarB? 
BwjiejwlocBted at too nrUsrrn 3,s.-ig Khe transshipment point 01. | 25X1 D 

26X1 D Fuure 15) w« unlike any emit «*ar rvkaarved at trie southern 

trenaahlptmt points. See-on,!, an axtreiielj lorge tizu.it of i«» ves 

observed «top»j:l».i my fron tt-e rlvoi ^aua al tea 1 facilities or. toe 
Son,. Tioc later lr. the ucoth (n«jra. 17 *nj U). It seeti reasonable U, 
asanas t>iat at -east noat <if tame ^prllee vhleli crossod to. river at 
**«* n " Intended for fcrtoer novmaant sru-.t- along lloute 1A; utile 

■try eupplles unlet war* carried southwest along the Set* Tree «™ld he 
trenasMnpe,) for further novencnt alonj Rout. »yr. 

A portlally-autwarged ssnpan appears V: Seva h»en utilised as an 
uiTahore wharf at tie Olep Hhat Treriserlrnc.it feint IMgar* 17). 
AltocUAh sfl«* rsain:a cr supplies •'•an.i scatters 1 *'. to. nver bank eTiJ 

25X1D ■M= rfi " l ' , »t»lr fO personnel ire ooMrvad lr. the area, the nsveaect to *or* 
remanent stockpiles ajraaara nee.rly eenpiete on toe In audition to 

those sup*ila* stored lr. 2 eulidinds vlthnuc nxil*, 5 of the 8 stacks of 

„„,. mwlles have ^oen c»»r*c. 

25X1 D ^^^^^^^ 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaal 16 separate 

at tin Frm Klnh TmaaNilpoent feint ;71|ur« 16), ard the area 
%ppeered vole of actlrtty. r>.!» vs« the rirst loer.tif loatlon of tola 
raellltx, a.-* H la lnterestln* to note that tha access roads have been 
ran^uflsned «1to 4 
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Viet Tcr. Trousili.prie-nt Pol lit 

Tfcr <;nly l.n»:ii.*!uem«*.t tpCi-aMtiu td.j.tlf Ud la tl'C dve*i. c! pSsto- 
rtmptl'.r* ;-:jvM.-*tjft nai-llT vf ^min* Kiw aurl^j tl* Iimc* ?Cr MB* ^O-fttffO 

rrra- '/set Yfea» 3 m eoct- i.:nril:»t«st 3f I^cttfi Nee- Six pmfr»o JLy rot^rl^a 
Hepo^*. appri.-jiiMtr.ly -0 f. Ln length , vei-f vooret he-; HHHH 25X1D 
(Fi.*fun: I?). B\j;}it«*r. «JKJvMM-evw!r«:d *L*cJl» if w^lus 'A-r^iaH^c^^R 

M.M-r-ri nw?r bwrk, mtrt > - *ry;e wanr l» Inwtdlnti: «ii:lalty. 

Mdltiantl ri*er rroft were cfc»rvr.,i ;r. txe area, m will am in the nur*n] 
coacttftt nr. lc<:& thrajsh^^tU Par>Ar*lle faprrraximtfiiy 95C a an pans/.! -nX* 
25X10 HlllllllllV p u airricuit, if not iipciMibie, 

Vi «r.n:irlnt«> Cn*:* rti *ny ape? I a] J.^Ik*.::- effort. 
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FIGURE 19. TRANSSHIPMENT POINT, VIET YEN, NORTH VIETNAM 119 47N ?0S-«9CJ 
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ren 1*11 Area Logistics Activity 

Two .ntijor supply points were identified within I nm of Yon Fhu 
during the Christinas and New Year Truce Perindc and their location, 
precisely hnlfwiy bctvecn Thanh Hoa arx Vinh, lends son*? credence to the 
reported shuttle system employed far the movement of supplies. Tn addi- 
tion, the Route 1A slternate river crossings at Yen Phu provide or.e of 
the better comparisons of logistic support activity during truce and 
nor.-truce periods. 

Sixteen large stacks cf supplies were dispersed around a loop read 
vl'-hln th e village of Vhier, Ki, imediatcly north 31 Yen Fhu, on ■ 25X1 D 
25X1 D l^^^l (Figure 20). Although most of the oucplic:. were covered, 

rainy apprercnt rice sacks were visible. Some o:" the supplies had been 
placed In partially dismantled huts, suggesting that other apparently 
native dweiiingn in the area vere also being u:;ed Tor storage. Seven 
trucks were probably avsttTng cargo at that tine. Hy ^^|^H G of 25X1D 
the stacks had been either removed or partii.lly reiD&ved, and additional 
supplies had been stockpiled In a previously unused area. 

Cargo trucks wereolsol^inK loaded at the supply point immediately 
3011th of Yen Phu on | ^■^^^^ Fl ^ , ' re 21 In *<lditior. to tne prcb- 
ublc storage building adjacent to the trucks, 13 canvas-covered una open 
stucks of supplies (ranging from approximately 10 x to x lb ft to 30 x 
100 x 15 ft) were dispersed under o sparse tree cancp y. At least 3 of 
these stacks had beer, part 'ally ream vert by I^^^^H 

Figure 22 depicts the normal daylight status of 2 Scute 1A river 
crossings at Yen Fhu. (A third alternate crossing remained unserviceable 
throughout the ? truce periods and is not depicted. ) Temporary pontoon 
bridges were positioned at these crossings or. 1 ■ : -"" [ 25X1D 

25X1 D removed before the (Figure Only 1 of the bridges vas 

repositioned for the Kew Year Tri.ce and the resulting "octtleneck was 
evident at the bridge (Figure as veil OS 300 meters touth (Figure U). 
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On ■aaaaSaUB i oner", eur;:!/ triilr-k v«rK ■<;.-.- vert iwlng «■ t!>e 
ml] Ur* U.lv~n lt-*-i>, lie, ani VI* (FIku-tb Si »t« 2fi). A: ;,u.>-. : ,uc 
by I -I-—- proTVssrapSt. lw— «s -, r c ttlliisJ cjiclujln.-:/ .:n i-r^put 
-•' t.-.c lint, J u-.*uh: / to tft? iratequh? cf in. -...a^-cui jrmU bi^vi 
to wjppjrt 13. -met, l-N.lcr UnMlini, 

I'.w In. ^t3§£JP^, •..-;..•« uL.iiui un f tnnr «u 

luiiuj il Suwtii. J im.>... va !W > :.au.r>, am 8 »cv- -,• 

aOodcla., (riS'jir 2Tj'. **><j«,r »-Tply trail, Ii^.w3 1.5 -n -.w-t <jf Kinh 
Amu. vat rm-mj I -n ♦ho ,<*j m~A l T 1^,] a ~. gafg^f 

rilleJ viva >«ck* -wier:*!, ± b..x,i»-, am '. nail POL cr»"c«rv:ti»e-' 

as krati.. *l«--c»;«a tl'.i tru'.c vat. f.-tooiy iitj 1 1 : im.-y . I \. f,-.t : 
M'.xl tc jt.itr.g Jloaiir^d Irani. .- f tl <! «sy. 

ikMlt onal acUtity .r. K'.r > aim. licu 4l. s.»> t.ia farv l»a T. 
Ind Jtel roil '.rwiw^.itiji' future 33> anil Ua» cintfiralng or 3 mil 
reril.it V: r=n» n u.-.Dee MaOH j.« fW.tuj »a» (river). Thla' uc» tin r:,«t 
oaainmnce cr a Inquiry sail n-:J e . >t tMa lite, ul It uaa mm utl- 
1:«ik1 v.= ;r. J'j:l:ii rut (ltp.tr i?). 
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vehicle Kmttn w a ** headiijoc. 

latitude Uca:ili.3 KauUli« ileadlnK 

Royte (Ic I^grc^ ) Worth .South, pgeternlnod* 
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Route 
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Worth 


Heading 
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♦Sightings on eaat-vcM routes arc included In this column. 
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1.966 Chrtr.tmas Truce Teriod 

1,-2523 Truck Convoy, Route 701, NVN 

:.96 T TKT 'Crjice ?cri.;>d 

L-2 T 2',> Trucks, Boute LA, NVN 
X.-vrvi Trar.ssJh'paen- Operation, 'i-ianf Khc. NVN 
L-2723 'Brack Convoy, Mu C.'.a Pass Area, SVH 
l,-27?9 Truck C;>r.voy«, Mu C-ia Paea Aret, NVN 
r.-275'i Truck OOWYOja, Mu Gia Pars Aree, XrtJ 

1.067 Christmas Irucc Period 

T.-U721 Trnria shipment Activity (Turning) , luar.g Khc, MVK 
ti-'*722 Sucply ?-iiit, Thier. Ki, JTV/l 

r,-'t?23 Tjansrihipnenu Activity (Afternoon), i.u*i»ig Khe, NVK 

l,.lv72« By -Vises 3rioRc;, Yen Phu, NVN 

^-U7?p Fivor Crossing Activity, !<wi, NVN 

t-1.726 Rtli Acxivity, Thot.h Hoa Area, KVN 

T.-"" r J'' Ohristaas Truce Activity 

T, i»'f£B Supply Point, Yen Fnu, BYN 

r_.Jjf.19 Transshipment Pcmt, Vie-. Yen. NVS 

r.-J(733 Vehicle Activl-y, KVtJ 

>96ij Keu Year Truce Period 

r..I*7l»0 Transshipment Activity, i.uan,? Khe, NVN 

T.-VfU6 W3-crb3rne Activity, Thanh lloa Area, KVN 

L-Ji7l»7 VeMcIe Activity, Now Yeira Truce, NVN 

1 J»yl»9 Hail Activity, Rlr.h-7haiu Ho* Ares, NVN 

r.-HOC Nov Years Truce Activi-.y. EVN 

!>ii'.'51 By-Pa=s Srlr.ee, Yer. Phu, NVN 

T.-U753 Sui'PJy Points, Yen Phu/Thien Ki , IIVK 

1 968 Pro-Tet Periad 

\.-WV) Hail Activity, Ninh 9inh-Tharii> Hr« Area, KVN 

l,-'»teO Road Hepair, Route ip, HVN 

I,.liti2« Transshipment P^ir.t, Clap Khat, KVN 

\-W29 Tronsnhlpoert I'.lr:!., Hoc* Vinh/HnonK Xr.l, KVN 
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1966 Tet Trace Period 

TTansshiament Foir.te, ftuar.c Khe, KVN 
l'.-J|817 Vahicler, in Villap.e Sanctuaries, HVN 
T.-4326 Fail Activity, Hir.S BJnh, MW 
L k?.2-( Vehicle Activity NVK 
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PEASEOUT HISTORY 

I. During 1966 a study entitled "Advanced Reconnaisaanc* 
Aircraft History" was accomplished. The study group was 
designated by the Secretary of Defense, the Director of the 
Budget, and the DCI to sake an appraisal of the A-12 (OXCART) 
and SR 71 aircraft flights. After consideration of several 
alternatives, the study concluded that the A-13 flight should 
be aothballed effective 31 December 1967. The report based 
its findings on these assumptions: 

a. The 8R-71 was to be fully operational by 
October 1967. 

b. The difference in operational altitude and apeed 
sere Irrelevant. 25X1 A 



c. A savings over a five-year period 




would be accomplished. 
2. Subsequent to the decision to close out the OXCART 
prograa, it was decided to deploy the A-12 to K > mjfr ^M 25X1A 
25X1A 1B P*8LTI1m^ tor the prlsary purpose of overflight of 

Worth Viet Has. The SR-71 vehicle did not obtain an operationally 
ready status at the expected tise and the OXCART progras has 
been extended twice. The decision to extend the OXCART 
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program for 3 months occurred on 23 October 1967. This 
extended the program through 31 March 1968. On 

29 December 1967 the OXCART program was extended througb 

30 June 1968 with an overlap of one month duration with the 
SR-71 for photographic cove£j9gf A of SE Asia. The 8R-71 Is 
now scheduled to deploy ' I Ji 1 " 1 ^ "i'nAi i TU"" 1 to ^ 
operationally ready for assumption of primary responsibility 
for the SB Asia reconnaissance mission by 15 March. The 

OXCART vehicle will remain deployed to ^31 until 30 days 25X1A 
after the SR-71 assumes the primary responsibility after which 
it will be redeployed to the United States at | 25X1A 
The OXCART program will maintain operationally readiness 
through 30 June 1968 after sblch the aircraft will be 
stored and the program terminated. 
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MEMORANDUM 

SUBJECT: Preliminary Assessment of BLACK SHIELD 
Mission 684 7 over North Korea 



Sunur.ary 



BLACK SHIELD Mission 6 847, flown over North 

ained 



E0 1295J3 4[H](1)>25Vrs 




E0 129*1 1411) |[11>J5YH 



rmiasiiAfkirifeisvK WH&M cove rage was obtained of both North Korean 
■ i/sai m«i «ig id gjg m i litary forces and activity along the DMZ . 

No North Korean ground forces build-up was observed 
in or near the DMZ. The North Korean surface-to- 
air missile defenses appear to be in a high state 
of readiness. The USS Pueblo was anchored in an 
inlet in Wonsan Bay, attended by two North Korean 
patrol boats and auarded by three Komars. 



Note: This memorandum was prepared by the Directorate 
of Intelligence 
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USS Pueblo 

m 

1. The Pueblo is at an offshore anchorage in 

a small, isolated bay north of Wonsan with two North 
Korean patrol boats anchored alongside. No damage 
to the Pueblo is discernible. There is no evidence 
of activity around the Pueblo , with the exception 
Of the two patrol boats. 

Ground Forces 

2. Ground force activity along the DMZ and 
northward as far as the center of the country looked 
normal, and no major concentrations of forces or 
significant movements were seen. The North Korean 
side of the DMZ, however, contains large numbers 
of tunnels, caves, and underground facilities which 



make determination of force and equipment levels 




3. Along the ROK side of the DMZ there was 
more ovidence of vehicle movements and equipment 
concentrations, in contrast to the highly dispersed, 
fairly static, and largely underground dispositions 
on the North Korean side. 



Air Forces 

4. Eiqht of the most important of the 15 North 
Korean mi litary ' airfields were covered by this mission 
ami aircraft dispositions were in accord with pre- 
vious estimates. The number of fighter aircraft 
seen was in some instances below the present order 
of battle, but many aircraft were probably concealed 
in the extensive system of underground hangars. 
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5. 


At Pukchanq-ni Airfield. 1 








c use j. age 


snipping crates--pro£>aoiy tor 


tne M 


IG-17 



Fresco--were seen. If these crates were delivered 
recently, their delivery would add a new dimension 
to the current aircraft procurement program of 



( 



( 



( 



Xcrtil Korea, which has been re-equipping with the 
-ere advanced MIG-21/Fishb«d supplied by the USSR. 
There has been no evidence of an emergency delivery 
since the current crisis began. 

6. The main IL-28 jet light bomber base at 
Uiju near the Chinese border was not covered, but 
there is no evidence that any of these aircraft have 
deployed toward the DMZ. The normal complement of 
IL-28s was seen at Sunan near Pyongyang, the other 
IL-28 base. 

Naval Activity 

7. About half of North Korea's naval force 
vas seen by this mission. No unusual vessel de- 
ployments or build-ups were seen along the southern 
half of the east and west coasts. 

8. Seven of North Korea's eight Komar guided- 
missile patrol boats were in their normal operating 
area near Wonsan, three of them apparently guarding 
the small bay where Puebl o is anchored. 

9. A new support base for the Komar squadron 
and its Styx missiles was identified on a peninsula 
in the Wonsan area. The base consists of a mis- 
sile support facility, docking areas for the boats, 
and underground storage. As many as 30 Styx rais- 
sxle crates can be seen in the missile support area. 
The docking area includes a pier and a sea- level 
tunnel. The sea-level tunnel is probably the en- 
trance to an underground dock large enough for Komar 
boats. A passageway through the ice to the tunnel 
has been kept clear. For the past couple of years 
the North Koreans have been particularly sensitive 
to air reconnaissance of this general area. 

10. The mission provided no major changes 
to the naval order-of-battle in the areas covered, 
with the exception of the presence of two Shershen- 
class torpedo boats in the Wonsan area. The Sher- 
shen is the most modem Soviet torpedo boat, and 
these vessels were probably supplied by the USSR as 
part of its military aid program to North Korea. 
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11. :;vj Jour '.-."-class torpeac ai-.ack sub-arir.es 
in the North Korean Navy were r.ot seen. 

Railway and Road Activity 

12. Examination of major roads and railways 
front the DMZ northward discloses no evidence of 
unusual movements or major troop or supply build-ups. 
Immediately north of the DMZ no unusual truck con- 
voys were on the major roads and the level of ac- 
tivity in the rail yards at the southern termini 

of the lines was normal. 

13. Further to the north, in the industrialized 
portions of North Korea, more road and rail activity 
was observed. The amount of rail activity on the 
main lines and in the principal rail yards is con- 
sidered normal, however, and is probably serving 
routine economic and industrial needs. Road traf- 
fic also appears to be at normal levels. No un- 
usual rail or road activity was evident in the Won- 
san area. 

Sur f ace-to-Ai r Missile Defenses 

14. The North Korean surface-to-air missile 
(SAM) sites are probably completely operational and 
appear to be in a high state of readiness. Thirteen 
of the 14 known sites were covered, and equipment 
was observed at all sites. One to three missiles 
were on launchers at all but one of the sites, and 
roads were clear of snow. No new sites have been 
detected so far. The SAM support area at Pyongyang 
was also covered, but no unusual activity was noted. 

Coastal Defense Cruise Missiles 

15. The known Samlet coastal defense cruise 
missile site at Nampo on the west coast was covered 
and some vehicles were observed. Disruptive paint- 
ing has been used to camouflage some of the build- 
ings. Across the bay on the northern side a pos- 
sible cruise missile site was newly identified. 
Past photography shows that this site has been there 




since 1965 and no equipment has been observed, sug- 
gesting that it is inactive. No other coastal de- 
fense cruise missile sites "have been identified in 
North Korea. 

Indus try a n d Transportation 

16. Extensive coverage was obtained of North 
Korea's major industrial complexes and major 
transportation networks — road, rail, and water — in 
the southern half of the country. All the indus- 
trial complexes examined were active, but there 
is no unusual activity. North Korea's major petro- 
leum storage facilities were not covered by this 
mission, but the smaller sites in the southern part 
of the country show no evidence of recent expansion 
or unusual activity. None of the five North Korean 
merchant ships can be identified in the ports cov- 
ered. 
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The'U-2's Intended Successor: 
Project OXCART, 
1956-1968 



Before the U-2 became operational in June 1956. CfA project offi- 
cials had estimated that its life expectancy for flying safely over the 
.Soviet Union would be between 18 months and two years. After 
overflights began and the Soviets demonstrated the capability of 
tracking and attempting to intercept the U-2, this estimate seemed 
ttK) optimistic. By August 1956. Richa/d Bissell was so concerned 
about the U-2's vulnerability that he despaired of its ability to avoid 
destruction for six months, let alone two years. 

To extend the U-2's uscfut operational life, project officials first 
attempted to reduce the aircraft's vulnerability to detection by Soviet 
radars. Project RAINBOW'S efforts to mask the radar image of the 
U-2 not only pioved ineffective, but actually made the aircraft more 
vulnerable by adding extra weight that reduced its maximum altitude. 
Because Soviet radar operators continued to find and track U-2s 
equipped with anuradar systems, thc^CIA canceled Project 
RAINBOW in May 1958. 

Long before the failure of Project RAINBOW. Richard Bissell 

and his Air Force JJ[0\*i&&kWt ' ' ' be S an 10 look fof 

a more radical solution to the problem of Soviet radar detection— an 
entirely new aircraft. In the late summer of 1956. the two officials 
visited a number of airframe contractors in a search for new ideas. 
Among the more unusual was Northrop Aviation's proposal for a gi- 
gantic aircraft with a very-high-Jift wing. Because it would not "be 
made of metal, the wing would require a type of bridge truss on its 
upper side to give it rigidity. The proposed aircraft would achieve 
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altitude* of S0.000 .o 90.000 feet bui only a. subson.c speeds j MM 
enough 10 keep it airborne " ' 

The slow-flying Nonhrop design did noc solve (he problem of 
radar detection, and in 1957 the emphasis switched to supersonic dc- 

^mmmBKXnmm thai had been working on ways to reduce the 
U-2s vulnerability to radar, began to investigate the possibility of 
designing an a.rcraft with a very small radar cross section. ^gSsoon 
d.scovered (hat supersonic speed greatly reduced the chances of dc- 
tectton by radar." From thi< point on. the CIA's attention focused in- 
creasingly on the possibility of building an aircraft that could fly at 
both extremely high speeds and high altitudes while incorporating 
the best tdcas in radar-absorbing or radar-<Seftccling techniques 



THE EVALUATION OF DESIGNS FOR 
A SUCCESSOR TO THE U-2 



By the autumn of 1957, Bissell anogftgthad collected so many 
>deas for a successor to the U-2 that Bissell asked DC1 Dulles for per- 
mission to establish an advisory committee (o assist in the selection 
process. Bissell also felt that the support of a committee of prominent 
scientists and engineers would prove useful when it came time to ask 
for finding for such an expensive project. Edwin Land became the 
chairman of the new committee, which included some of the scien- 
tists and engineers who had served on previous advisory bodies for 
overhead reconnaissance: Edward Puree! I. Allen F. Donovan H 
Guyford Stevcr. and Eugene P. Kicfer. The Air Force's chief scientist, 
Courtland D. Perkins, was also a member. The committee first met in 
November 1957 and held six more meetings between July 1958 and 
the late summer of 1959. The meetings usually took place in Land's 
Boston office and almost always included the Air Force's Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Development, Dr. Joseph V. Charyk, and 
his Navy counterpart. Garrison Norton. Designers from several air- 
ctaft manufacturers also attended some of the meetings ' 
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live two ,,,o<i prtMMCM lhm» involved ,„ the »cjicIi lor a . 
MCQfl were Lockheed, which l.,d dc» S nc«l .lie successful U-2 
Conva.r. which was building Hie supersonic D-5S "Hustler" bomber 

.he B-588 Super HuHter." Early in J95S. Richard Bissell asked of- 
ficials from both finns 10 submi, designs for a high-speed rcconnais- 
»nc= a,reraf«. During ,he spr.n. and summer of 1958. both firms 
worked on design concept wi,| )OU , S ovcrnn*,u contracts or funds. 

Following extended discussions with Bisscll on (he subject of a 
supersonic successor (o the U-2. Lockheed's Kelly Johnson began dc- 
signrng an a.rcraft that would cruise at Mach 3.0 at a ltitud« above 
90.000 fee. On 23 July !958. Johnson presented his new high-speed 
concept to Land's advisory committee, which expressed interest in the 
approach he was taking. At the same meeting. Navy representatives 
presented a concept for a high-altitude reconnaissance vehicle that ex- 
amincd the possibility of developing a ramjet-powered, inflatable 

£?S V ^ k . T ,d * ,iftcd ,0 a,,itudc b * a ba,,0 °" «*■ 

•hrusl. R.chard Btssell asked Johnson to evaluate this concept, and 
three weeks later, after receiving more dttails from Navy repre- 
sentatives. Kelly Johnson made some rjuick calculations that showed 
ttat the dcs.gn was impractical because the balloon would have to be 
a m.le m d.ameter lo lift the vehicle, which in turn would need a wing 
surface area greater than one-seventh of an acre to carry the payload.' 

By September 1958. Lockheed had studied a number of possible 
configurations, some based on ramjet engines, others with both ram- 
jets and turbojets. Personnel at Lockheed's Skunk Works referred 10 
these aircraft concepts as "Archangel- 1." "Archangcl-2." and so 
forth a carryover from the original nickname of "Angel" given to the 
U-2 dunng .ts development. These nicknames for the various designs 
soon became simply "A- 1." "A-2." etc. 

In September 1958. the Land committee met again to review all 
the concepts then under consideration and to winnow out the few that 
were most practicable. Among the concepts rejected were the Navy's 
proposal for an inflatable, ramjet-powered aircraft, a Boeing proposal 
for a 190-foot-long hydrogen-powered inflatable aircraft and a 
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ji. . od J,.**,, for a hydro-or^ocd ai.craf, (the CL-400). T£ 
" •■ L examined .wo other Kelly Johnson » 

1 .' lL4 a subsonic aircraft w, t h a very-.owradar cross sec- 

rTTESS «S . new supersonic design (.he A-2)_ar.d M no. 

* *TL .he former because of its slow speed and Ihc latter 

rc^'^pctdence or. exotic fuc.s for its ramjets and i, ove, 
u I cos' -nrcommiuee approved «he conUr.ua.ion of Conva.r s 

I it t ^-powered Mach 

k,h from a specially configured vcrs.on of (he B-58B bonvber. 

EES. « id a parasi, because it cou.d not take off on its 
"nt needed a larger aircraft to carry U .loft and acce.era.e .« (o 

Z ^T^\o son the ramjet engine. T*c Convair des.gn was 

called the FISH.' 

Two months later, after reviewing the Convair proposal and ya 
mother Lockheed design for a high-speed reconnaissance aircraft (the 
A^CUS co.nmfttcc concluded in late November 1958 that h 
would indeed be feasible to build an aircraft whose speed and altitude 
would make radar tracking difficult or impossible. The comm.liee. 
Uvercfore; recommended that DCI Dulles ask President Eisenhower to 
approve further pursuit of the project and to prov.de funds for addi- 
lionat studies and tests.* 

On 17 December 1958. Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell briefed 
the President on the progress toward a successor to d.c U-2. Also 
present were Land and Purcell from the advisory comm.itec. 
Presidential Science Adviser James Killian. and Air Force Secretary 
Donald Quailes. DCI Dulles reviewed the results of the U-2 missions 
to date and stated his belief that a successor to die U-2 could be used 
all over tl>e world and "would have a much greater invulnerability to 
detection." 

Bissell then described the two competing projects by Lockheed 
and Convair. noting that the chief question at the moment was 
wither to use air launch or ground takeoff. The next phase, he add- 
ed, would be detailed engineering, at the end of which it was pro- 
posed that 12 aircraft be ordered at a cost of about $100 m.ll.on. 
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Although President Ciscnhowcr supiwrtcd the purchase of <hi< 
type of aircraft, he questioned die plan to procure any before they had 
been tested. Promising that more thought would be given to the mat- 
ter before such an order was placed. Secretary Quarlcs noted that 
CIA. the Defense Department, and the Bureau of the Budget were 
working on a funding plan for the project. The President suggested 
that the Air Force "coutd support the project by transferring some re- 
connaissance money." At the close of the meeting. Eisenhower asked 
the group to return after completing the next work phase to discuss 
further stages of the project with him.' 



C OMPETITION BETWEEN LOCKHEED AND CONVA1R 

With funding for the proposed new type of aircraft now available, 
Richard Bisscll asked Lockheed and Convair (o submit detailed pro- 
posals. During the first half of 1959. both Lockheed and Convair 
worked to reduce the radar cross section of their designs, with assis- 
tance fron ^K^^^^J g^H^ ^^^ gfe^fej 
L-t pursuing his antiradai studics^Hft^ad discovered a phenomc 
non that he believed could be used to advantage by the new recon- 
naissance aircraft. Known as the Blip/Scan Ratio but also referred to 
H dmflmttBBlfH *** P'» cnon1c,10n involved three elements: the 
strength of a radar return, the altitude of the object being illuminated 
by the radar, and the persistence of the radar return on the radar 
screen (Pulse-Position Indicator display). 

Most tracking radars in the late 1950s swept a band of sky 30' to 
45* wide and 360" in circumference. Any object encountered in this - 
area reflected the radar pulse in a manner directly proportional to its 
size — the larger the object, the stronger the returning radar signal. 
This return appeared on the cathode-ray tube of the radar screen as a 
spot or blip, and the persistence of this blip on the radar screen also 
depended on the strength of the radar return, with blips from larger 
objects remaining on the screen longer. During the late 1950s and 
early I9fj0s. a human radar operator watched the radar screen and 
kept track of th-f blips that indicated aircraft within the radar"s field of 
view. 
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i> determined dm j liisli-jhuuJc object moving two to 
ihrcc limes as fast as a normal aircraft would produce such a small 
blip with so litdc persistence that the rad-ir operator would have «reai 
difficulty tracking it. if indeed he could even see it. MHfcfc esti- 
mated thai for an aircraft to lake advantage of this Blip/Scan Ratio 
phenomenon il must fly at altitudes approaching 90.000 feci and have 
a radar cross section of less than 10 square meters, preferably not 
much over 5 square meters. However, for a Mach 3.0 aircraft to 
achieve such a small radar cross section, its designers would have lo 
make many concessions in its structural design and aerodynamics." 

By the summer of 1959, both firms had completed their propos- 
als. In early June. LocJcheed submitted a design for a ground-launched 
aircraft known as the A-1I. It would have a speed of Mach 3.2. a 
range of 3.200 miles, an altitude of 90.000 feet, and a completion dale 
of January 1961. Kelly Johnson had refused to reduce the aerodynam- 
ics of his design in order lo achieve a greater antiradar capability, and 
the A-ITs radar cross section, although not great, was substantially 
larger than that of the much smaller parasite aircraft being designed 
by Convair.' 

The Convair proposal called for a small, manned, ramjet-pow- 
ered. reconnaissance vehicle lo be air launched from one of two spe- 
cially configured Convair B-58B Super Hustlers. The FISH vehicle, a 
radical lifting body with a very- small-radar cross section, would fly at 
Mach 4.2 at 90.000 feel and have a range of 3.900 miles. Two 
Marquardt ramjets would power its Mach 4.2 dash over tlic target 
area. Once the FISH decelerated, two Pratt & Whitney JT- 12 turbojets 
would bring it back to base. The ramjet «il nozzles and wing edges 
would be constructed of Pyroceram. a ceramic material thai could 
withstand the high temperatures of very high speeds and would ab- 
sorb radiofrexjuency energy from radar pulses. Convair slated that the 
FISH could be ready by January I96I." 

Convair's proposal depended on two uncertain factors. First and 
foremost was the unproven technology of ramjet engines. At the time, 
no aircraft in existence could carry a large, ramjet-powered craft into 
the sky and then accelerate to sufficient speed for the ramjet engines 

'UMWhMM Convair <)ocunv«ii on iht Bl.rVSon R*io 
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to be ignited. Since ramjet engines had only been tested in wind tun- 
nels, there was no available data to prove that these engines would 
work in the application proposed by Convair. The second uncertain 
factor was the B-588 bomber that was supposed to achieve Mach 11 
before launching the FISH above 35.000 feet. This version or the 
B-58 was still in the design stage. 

Convair's proposal suffered a major setback in June 1959, when 
the Air Force canceled the B-58B project. Conversion of ll>e older, 
slower B 5SA into a supersonic launching platform for the FISH was 
ruled out by the high cost and technical difficulties involved. 
Moreover, the Air Force was unwilling to part with two aircraft from 
the small inventory of its most advanced bomber. Even had the B-58B 
program not been canceled, however, the FISH proposal would proba- 
bly not have been feasible. Convair engineers had calculated thai the 
added weight of the FISH would prevent the B-588 from achieving 
the speed required to ignite the parasite aircraft's ramjet < 



The Convair proposal was therefore unusable, but the Lockheed 
design with its high radar cross section was also unacceptable to the 
Land committee. On 14 July 1959, the committee rejected both 



design* and coming ihc COnipetilk*!. Lockheed continued to work 
on developing . desi.in .1,3, would be less vulnerable to detection and 
Conva.r received a new CI A contract to des/gn an ai,brea,hing 
I* n-ensine a.rcraf, Am would ineel the general spccifica.ions bein* 
followed by Lockheed " " 

L^kWd O r in HV reC0n,n ' end3 ' i0nt ty U ' C Und COmrniUec - both 
Lockheed and Conva.r .ncorporated the Prat. & Whitney J58 power 

Plant , n ,o thc.r designs. This engine had originally been developed 
for the Navy's large, jet-powered flying boa., the Clean L. Marin 
Company s P6M Scamaster. and was the most powerful enrine 
available. .958 the Navy had canceled the sJS^jJ 
which had left Pratt & Whitney without a buyer for the powerful J58 
engine. 

Although the Land committee had not yet found an acceptable 
design. H mforwed President Eisenhower on 20 July 1959 that the 
search was making good progress. Concerned about the U-2's vulner- 
ab,I,ty to detection and possible interception and aware that the 
photos.iell.ee project was encountering significant problems, the 
Pres.dcm gave his final approval to the high-speed reconnaissance 
aircraft project. 



THE SELECTION OF THE LOCKHEED DESIGN 

By the late summer of 1959. boO, Convair and LocJcheed had com- 
pleted new designs for a follow^ to the U-l Convair ' s entry, known 

F 102. F-106. and B-58. including suinless steel honeycomb skin 
P lan.forrn wing design, and a crew capsule escape system, which 

KJNGF1SH had two s,de-by-side J58 engines inside the fuselage, 
Which sigmficanUy reduced the radar cross section. Two additional 
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important design features (fiat contributed to a small radar return were Convair KINGF1SK 

fiberglass engine inlets and wings whose leading edges were made of 

Pyroccrarn. 

Lockheed's new entry was much like its first, but with several 
modifications and a new designator. A- 12. It, too. would employ two 
of the powerful J58 engines. Lockheed's major innovation in reducing 
radar return was a cesium additive in the fuel, which decreased the 
radar cross section of the afterburner plume. This improvement had 
been proposed by Edward Purcel! of the Land committee. Desiring to 
save weight, Kelly Johnson had decided not to construct the A- 12 out 
of steel. Traditional lightweight mctats such as aluminum were out of 
the question because they could not stand the heat that would be gen- 
erated as the A-12 flew at Mach 3.2, so Johnson chose a titanium 
alloy. 

On 20 August 1959, Lockheed and Convair submitted their pro- 
posals to a joint Department of Defense. Air Force, and CIA selection 
panel. As the table shows, the two aircraft were similar in performance 
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,h.u.ic<ensiics. ;iHliougli i1>c Lockheed design's .specifications wore 
.j.-lnly better in each category. The Lockheed design was also prefer- 
able in terms of overall cost. In [he vital area of vulnerability lo radar 
detection, however, the Convair design was superior. Its smaller size 
and internally mounted engines gave it a smaller radar cioss section 
,l,an the Lockheed A- 1 2." 



Comparison of Lockheed »nd 
Om«ir Designs 



Uektaed- A.I 2 Cw KINGRSH 



Speed 


M*h3.2 • 


Mich 3.1 


Range (tool) 


4.120 nm 


3.400 nm 


Range (it ■IwwJc) 


3.SO0 nm 


3.400 nm 


Gvijing AluiwJc 




WJOOfl. 


W.000 ft. 




91.000 ft. 


M.000 ft. 


End 


97.600 ft. 


94.000 1l 


Con summary (for 12 
ura if i wrttiout engines) 


J96.6 million 


$12 1,6 million 



Some of (he CIA representatives initially favored the Convair 
KINGF1SH design because of its smaller radar cross section, but they 
were eventually convinced to support die Lockheed design by the Air 
Force members of the panel, who believed that Convair's cost over- 
runs and production delays on the B-58 project might be repeated in 
this new project. In contrast, Lockheed had produced the U-2 under 
budget and on lime. Another factor favoring tl»c A- 12 was security. 
Lockheed had experience in running a highly secure facility (the 
Skunk Works) in which all of the key employees were already cleared 
by the Agency. 

Despite its vote in favor of the Lockheed proposal, the selection 
panel remained concerned about the A-12's vulnerability to radar de- 
tection and therefore required Lockheed to prove its concept fox 
reducing the A-I2's radar cross section by I January I960. On 14 
September I9S9, the CIA awarded a four-month contract to Lockheed 
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io proceed will. jMiracbr studies, .icrodynaiijic structural testv. and en- 
gineering designs. Tin's research and all later work on [he A- 1 2 look 
place under a new codename. Project OXCART, established al the end 
of August 1959 (O replace lis more widely known predecessor Project 

G 1 SLL ThC CIA ' S pr ° ieCl mma 9« for OXCART wax 
<&*»S&jPe5who had long been associated with the U-2 progrjnt. 



EFFORTS TO REDUCE THE A-12 S 
RADAR CROSS SECTION 



During the spring of 1959. Kelly Johnson's Skunk Works crew— 
which then numbered only 50— had begun building a full-scale 
mockup of the proposed aircraft. The mockup was to be tested for its 
radar cross section by Edgerton. Gcrmeshauscn & Gricr (EG&G) in 

l * ii£ *^*tf^^^'^ k ^ii^ilH^Stf s Lockheed objected to this site be- 
cause its pylon would not support the full-scale mockup and because 
the facilities were in full view of a nearby highway. On 10 September 
1959. EG&G agreed to movejts radar test facilie 




\ 

When the new radar test facility with its larger pylon was ready, 
Johnson put the A-12 mockup on a specially designed trailer truck 
<#****m*mWmmit By I8 NovenL .959. the 
mockup was in place atop the pylon, and radar testing could begin. 
These tests soon proved that Lockheed's concept of shape, fuel addi- 
tive, and nonmetallic parts was workable, but it would take more than 
18 months of testing and adjustment before the OXCART achieved a 
satisfactory radar cross section. 

It was in the course of this radar testing that the OXCART 
^t^^i^characterisiic cobra-like appearance. Edward Purcctl and 
"^^^^f^GS had come U P w >tl> a theory that a continuously 
curving airframe would be difficult to track with a radar pulse be- 
cause it would present few comer reflectors or sharp angles from 
wh.ch pulses could bounce in the direction of the radar. To achieve 
the continuously curving airframe. Kelly Johnson added thin, curved 
extensions to the engine housings and leading edges of the wings and 
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eventually to the fuselage IWClf, dealing »-lial is known as a chine o.i 
each side. At first Johnson wxs concerned that these additions might 
impair the airworthiness of the plane, but wind tunnel testing deter- 
mined that the chines actually imparted a useful aerodynamic lift to 
the vehicle. Because titanium was very brittle and therefore difhcuh 
to bend, Johnson achieved the necessary curvature by combining tri- 
angular-shaped pieces of titanium called fillets. These fillets were 
glued to the framework of the chines with a special adhesive. epo*y 
resin. 

Qn later OXCART models the fillets were made from electri- 
cally resistive honeycomb plastic with a glass-fiber surface that 
would not melt at high speed. When struck by a radar pulse, the com- 
posite chines tended to absorb the pulse rather than reflect it. A simi- 
lar approach was used for the leading edges of the wings. Again 
electrically resistive honeycomb material was fabricated into triangu- 
lar shapes, known as wing teeth, and fitted into the titanium wings. 
Both the metal and composite fillets and teeth were held in place with 
the newly developed cpoxy cements. 

The greatest remaining area of concern in the Al2's radar crosi 
section was the two vertical stabilizers. To reduce radar reflections. 
Kelly Johnson canted the stabilisers inward 15* and fabricated them 
out of resin-impregnated nonmeullic materials. Once these changes 
were completed, the only metal in each vertical stabilizer was a stain- 
less steel pivot The Air Force, which later ordered several versions of 
the OXCART aircraft for its own use. never adopted the laminated 
vertical stabilizers." 



THE OXCART CONTRACT 

By mid-January i960. Lockheed had demonstrated that its concept of 
shape, fuel additive, and nonmetallic parts would reduce the 
OXCARTs radar cross section substantially. Richard Bisscll. howev- 
er, was very upset to learn that the changes had led to a reduction in 
the aircraft's performance, which meant it would not be able to attain 
the penetration altitude he had promised to President Eisenhower. 
Kelly Johnson then proposed to Veduce the aircraft's weight by 1.000 
pounds and increase the fuel load by 2.000 pounds, making it possible 



io achieve the dcsiied target altitude of 91.000 feel. Afterward, lie 
noicd in the project log: "We have no performance margins left; so 
this project, instead of being 10 times as hard as anything we have 
done, is 12 times as hard. This matches the design number and is ob- 
viously right." " 

These changes satisfied Bissell. who notified Johnson on 26 
January that the CIA was authorizing the construction of 12 of the 
new aircraft. The actual contract was signed on II February I960. 
Lockheed's original quotation for the project was $96.6 million for 12 
aircraft, but technological difficulties eventually made this price im- 
possible to meet. Recogniiing that fabricating an aircraft from tita- 
nium might involve unforeseen difficulties, the CIA included a clause 
in the contract that allowed costs to be reevaluated. During the next 
five years, this clause had to be invoked on a number of occasions as 
the A-I2's costs soared to more than double the original estimate." 



NEW TECHNOLOGIES NECESSITATED 

BY OXCARTS HIGH SPEED 

According to die specifications, the OXCART aircraft was to achieve 
a speed of Mach 3.2 (2.064 knots or 037 miles per second, which 
would make it as fast as a rifle bullet), have a range of 4.120 nautical 
miles, and reach altitudes of 84.500 to 97.600 feet. TJ>c new aircraft 
would thus be more than five times as fast as the U-2 and would go 
almost 3 miles higher 

One major disadvantage of the OXCARTs great speed was high 
temperatures. Flying through the earth's atmosphere at Mach 3.2 
heated portions of the aircraft's skin to almost 900"F. An aircraft op- 
erating at these high speeds and high temperatures required fuels, lu- 
bricants, and hydraulic fluids that had not yet been invented. Tie 
OXCARTs fuel requirement called for a low-vapor-pressure fuel 
with a low volume at operating temperatures; the fuel would also be 
used as a heat sink to cool various parts of the aircraft. Tie J58 en- 
gines required lubricants that d.d not break down at the very high op-, 
crating temperatures of Mach 3.2 speeds. This requirement led to tlic 
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invention of synthetic lubricants. Lockheed also had to search long OXCART production faMes 

and hard for a hydraulic fluid that would not vaporkc at high speed 

but would Slill be usable al low altitudes. Finding a suitable hydraulic 

pump was just as difficult. Kelly Johnson finally modified a pump 

that was being developed for Noah American's B-70 bomber 

project." 

Some of the greatest problems related to the high speeds and 
high temperatures at which the OXCART operated resulted from 
working with the material chosen for the airframe— titanium. After 
evaluating many materials. Johnson had chosen an alloy of titanium 
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(8-120) characterized by great strength, relatively light weight, and 
good resistance to high temperatures, but high in cost As strong as 
stainless slecl. titanium weighed slightly more than half as much. 
Obtaining sufficient quantities of titanium of a quality suitable for 
fabricating aircraft components proved very difficult because methods 
for maintaining good quality control during the milting of titanium 
were not fully developed. Up to 80 percent of the early deliveries 
from Titanium Metals Corporation had to be rejected. It was not until 
1961. when company officials were informed of the objectives and 
high priority of the OXCART program, thai problems with the tita- 
nium supply ended. Even after sufficient high-quality titanium was 
received. Lockheed's difficulties with the metal were not over. 
Titanium was so hard that tools normally used in aircraft fabrication 
broke: new ones therefore had to be devised. Assembly line produc- 
tion was not possible, and the cost of the program mounted well 
above original estimates." 

The high temperatures that the OXCART would encounter also 
necessitated planning for the pilot's safely and comfort because the 
inside of the aircraft would be like a moderately hot ov cn . To save 
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«*Hit. Kelly Johnson did not mioiipi hi iitsuUuc u«e interior it*! 
aircraft. Tlic pilot would therefore have to wear a lypc of spitce suit 
with its own cooling, pressure control, oxygen supply, and other 
necessities f or survival. 



DESIGNING THE OXCART'S CAMERAS 



Providing cameras for lite A- 1 2 posed a number of unique problems. 
In late 1959. OXCART managers asked f'erkin-ninicr.jjBBBk 
gHHlanc! Hycon to develop three different photographic systems 
(or tlx new aircraft. These cameras would provide a range of photog- 
raphy from high-ground-resolution stereo to exlrcmcly-high-rcsolu- 
lion spotting data. 



The Pcrlcin-Elrner (P-E) entry, known as the Type-1 camera, was 
a high-ground-rcsolution general stereo camera using an f/4.0 18-inch 
lens and 6.6-inch film. It produced pairs of photographs covering a 
swath 7 1 miles wide with an approximately 30-pcrccnt stereo overlap. 
The system had a 5.000-foot film supply and was able to resolve 140 
lines per millimeter and provide a ground resolution of 12 inches. 

To meet severe design constraints in the areas of size, weight, 
thermal environment, desired photographic resolution, and coverage. 
Perkin Elmer's Dr. Roderick M. Scott employed concepts never be- 
fore used in camera systems. These included (he use of a reflecting 
cube rather than a prism for the scanner, a concentric film supply and 
takeup system to minimize weight shift, a constant-velocity film 
transport that provided for the contiguous placement of stereo images 
on one piece offilm. and airbars for the film transport and takeup 
systems.'". 

f entry, called the Typc-ll camera, was a 
higfrconvergent stcrcodevicc using a 21-inch lens and 8-inch film. It 
produced pairs of photographs covering a swath 60 miles wide wiih 

an approximately 30-percent stereo overlap, ft had an 8,400-foot film * 
supply and was able to resolve 105 lincs pcr millimeter and provide a ^ f?0/Q (i> )(') 

ground resolution of 17 inches. /2TO/23SC. 
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The Hycon cm.y. designed by James Bake. ; ln<J lo0wn „ (||c 
Tyiic IV camera, was a Spoiling camera with cxtrcitkcly.hijh.ground 
resolution. In fact, il was an advanced version of (lie hi-My ^liable 
B camera developed for the ori-inal U-2 program. I, used a 48-inch 
Bakcr-des.gned f/5.6 lens 10 focus images onio 9.5-inch film. Like the 
D camera it could provide seven frames of photography coverin- a 
swail, 4| mile* w ioc wilh s(creo ovcr):lp on , 9 mi(cs of fc 

The Hycon camera carried (he largest film supply of the three 
cameras. 12.000 feet. It was able to resolve 100 lines per millimeter 
and prov.de a ground resolution of 8 inches. A version of this 48-inch 
Hycon camera, known as (he H camera, later saw service in U-2R air- 
craft. 

Each of the three camera systems had unique capabilities and 
advantages, so all (hrce were purchased for (he OXCART. Before 
<hey could be effectively employed in (he aircraft, however new 
types of camera windows were needed. The OXCARrs camera' win- 
dows had to be completely free from optical distortion. Achieving 
eh.s goal was difficult in a window whose exterior would be sub° 
jeeted to temperatures of 5MTF while (he interior surface would be 
only I50T. After three years and (he expenditure of $2 million in re- 
search and development, (he Coming Glass Works, which had joined 
this effort as a Perkin- Elmer subcontractor, solved the problem of 
producing a camera window that could withstand tremendous heat 
differentials. Its quartz glass window was fused (o (he metal frame 
by an unprecedented process involving high-frequency sound 
waves." 

Laler in the program, the OXCART received yet another camera 
system. In 1964 the Texas Instruments Corporation developed an in- 
frared camera for Project TACKLE U-2s (hat were being used to de- 
termine whether the ^u^.....^., — - - 



This stereo device, known as the 
FFD^t. was adapted for use in OXCART. The ca.nera had an effective 
focal length of 50 inches and a 150-foot supply of 3.5-inch film The 
camera's resolution was 3'C thermally. I milliradian spatially and 60 
feet on the ground. It could be used for both day ? nd night ima-ery 
collection. * * ' 



CHOOSING PILOTS FOR OXCART 



Jost as in the U-2 program, the Air Force provided considerable sup- 
port to Project OXCART, including training, fuel storage, and weather 
service. One of (he matt important areas of support was the provision 
of pilots: all of the OXCART pilots came from the Air Force. 
Prospective pilots had to be qualified in the most advanced fighters 
and be emotionally stable and well motivatt 




[Because of 

die limited size of the A- 1 2 cockpit, they had (o be under six feet tall 
and weigh less than 175 pounds. Following extensive physical and 
psychological screening. 16 potential nominees were selected for in- 
tensive security and medical screening by the Agency. By the end of 
this screening in November 1961. only five individuals had been ap- 
proved and had accepted the Agency's offer of employment on a 
highly classified project Involving a very advanced aircraft. A second 
search and screening raised the number of pilots for the OXCART to 
eleven. The thorough screening process produced an elite group of c 
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SELECTION OF A TESTING SITE FOR THE OXCART 

From the very beginning, it was clear that Lockheed could not test the 
OXCART aircraft at its Burbank facility, where the runway was too 
short and too exposed to the public. The ideal testing site would be far 
removed from metropolitan areas, away from civil and military air- 
ways, easily accessible by air. blessed with good wcatlwr, capable of 
accommodating large numbers of personnel, near an Air Force instal- 
lation, and having a runway at least 8.000 feet long. But no such place 
was to be found. 

After considering 10 Air Force bases progragmgLfor^losina. 
Richard Bissell decided to ^aSSa^^mmH^^^^ " 
-4yai4&^»«*«iS^AUliotigri its personnel accommodations, fuel 
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nv^ C n^ apJC " y - a " J ' U " ,VJy wcfC inefficient for the 

OXCART program, the site's rnmm loot.on would jreauly ease the 
task of mamtatmng (he pro-ran* (ccurily. and a moderate construc- 
ts prosnm could provide adequate faci lilies, Construction be-an in 
September I960; a C^7 shuttle service ferried work c™ fo 
Burbank to La* Vegas and from Las VfegM , 0 (he S i«c. 

io^.^T, 8 " 500 ^ 00 ' rUnWay WaS Con 'P le,cd by 15 November 
I960. Kelly Johnson had been reluctant to have a S13nd a rd Air Fc l* 

runway wtth expansion joints every 25 fee. because he feared the 

jafett would set up undesirable vibrations in the speedy aircraft At 

£ 2££L? ™ my wM ,hcreforc 

h ^ , l0n fi" u£,in - 11 secli °"*- «ch 150 feet long but stag- 
gered. Thts layout put most of the expansion joints puHd to the di- 
rccon of aircraft roll and reduced the frequency JLfrL 

Additional improvements included the resurfacing of 18 mile, or 
highway ,eadmg «Mhe base so that hevy fuel trucks could bring in 
the pessary fuel. The need for additional buildings on the base was 
me, by the Navy.. Three surplus Navy hangars were dismantled 
moved, and reassembled on the nonh side of the base, and more than' 
100 surplus Navy hous.ng buildings were also transported to^53W4 

£e o?f a fi t rcady in for ,hc forecast «s«y 

date of the first A-12 on 1 August 1961* 

into .wT 03 ^, th ' ,$ . delivc ^ dalc 'o *«P f««her and further 
mto the future. Delays m obtaining the titanium, and later the J58 en. 
gmes. caused the postponement of the final assembly of the first plane 
Eventually. Kelly Johnson and Agency project officials decided to bc- 

Whitney 7V19Wengines. designed for the Convair F- 1 06. to test the 
A-12 at aitttudes up to 50.000 fee, and a, speeds up to Mach 1.6 Such 
a change, however, meant that the engine compartment of the first air- 
craft had to be reconfigured to accommodate the J75 engine Lockheed 
hoped that this substitution would permit the delivery of the first A-12 
by 22 December 1961 and its initial test flight by 27 February 1962. 

OXr'lS^ ^ many ,cchnolo 5 ical Problems with the 

OXCART effort that by October 1961 its costs had swollen to $136 
nullum and were still climbing Something obviously had to be done 



,,. reduce C*pemMu.«:v Alio, in.icli rcli^iM "■•>£. p-ojed officials de- 
cided 10 decrease the number of deliverable aircraft. Amendment No. 
1 1 10 ihc eoniract reduced from 12 10 10 ihe number of A-I2s. for a 
tout cost of JI6I.2 million."' 

The cancellation of these two A-t2s was offset by an Air Force 
order for the development of a supersonic interceptor variant of the 
A 1 2 to serve as a replacement for the North American F-IOSA Rapier 
interceptor project, which had been canceled in late I960. With the 

assistance of H iffiftjgrti — — the Air Force 

entered into an agreement with Lockheed to produce three AF-12 air- 
craft, based on the A-12 design but modified to carry a second crew- 
man and three air-to-air missiles. This effort was called Project 
KEDLOCK. The AF-12 (later redesignated the YF-12A) was de- 
signed to intercept enemy bombers long before they reached the 
United States, and initial Air Force plaas envisioned a force of up to 
100 of these supersonic interceptors. In fact, only three of these planes 
were built and delivered during the 1963-64 time frame because 
Secretary of Defense McNamara canceled the program as a cost-cut- 
ting measure The Air Force bore all of the costs of the YF-12A pro- 
ject: CIA was only involved in helping to write "black" contracts. 



Lockheed was not the only OXCART contractor I 
containing costs: Pratt & Whitney was fighting an even bigger battle. 
In mid-1961. Pratt & Whitney overruns threatened to halt the entire 
OXCART project. At die suggestion of Cdr. William Holcomb in the 
office of the Chief of Naval Materiel. Richard Bissell asked the Navy 

* f- n i M t . /If)., Lmmm RircMI 9fu4 



to assist in funding the J58's development. After hearing Bissell 
Holcomb's suggestion that the J58 might be used in future Navy air- 
craft, VAdra. William A. Schocch. Chief of the Navy Materiel 
Command that had originally financed the JS8 engine, authorized the 
transfer of $38 million in end-of-year funds to the project, thus keep- 
ing the OXCARTs head above waier " As it turned out. the J58 was 
never used in a Navy aircraft. 
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DELIVERY Of THE FIRST OXCART 



The first A- 1 2. known at article 121. was assembled and lasted at 
Burbank during January and February 1962. Since it could not be 
flown to the-wg$fig3ftiirthe aircraft had to be partially disassembled 
and put on a specially designed trailer that cost nearly $100,000. The 
entire fuselage, without the wings, was crated and covered, creating a 
load 35 feet wide and 105 feet long. To transport this huge load safely 
over the hundreds of mites to the site, obstructing road signs were rc • 
moved, trees were trimmed, and some roadbanlcs had to be leveled. 
The plane left Ourbank on 26 February 1962 and arrived at€|g|§<Jj. 
two days later. 

After the fuselage arrived irf<jg£g»V. its wings were attached and 
the J75 engines were installed, but the aircraft was still not ready to be 
tested. This new delay was caused by leaking fuel tanks, a problem 
that would never be solved completely. Because the A-I2's high 
speeds heat the titanium airframe to more than 500"F. Lockheed 
designers had to make allowances for expansion. When the metal was 
cold, the expansion joints were at their widest. In the fuel tanks, these 
gaps were filled by pliable sealants, but the fuel for the A-12"s engines 
acted as a strong reducing agent that softened the sealants, causing 
leaks. Thus, when fuel was first poured into the aircraft, 68 leaks 
developed, Lockheed technicians then stripped and replaced all the 
sealant, a tedious and time consuming procedure because the sealant 
required four curing cycles, each at a different temperature over a 
period of 30 to 54 hours. The engineers were never able to discover a 
sealant compound that was completely impervious to the jet fuel while 
remaining elastic enough to expand and contract sufficiently. The 
A- I2's tanks continued to leak, so when it was fueled, it only received 
enough fuel to get airborne The plane would then rende2vous with a 
tanker, top off its tanks, and immediately climb to operating altitude, 
causing the metal to expand and the leaks to stop.*' 



CHANGES IN THE PROJECT M A NAGEMENT > 

Richard Bissell. whose concern for the viability of the U 2 in 1956 
had kd to the establishment of Project OXCART and who had di- 
rected its eiowth all along, was no longer in charge when the fir* 
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OXCART aircraft took to the air. He resigned from (he Agency in 
February 1962, and his departure brought a major reorganization of 
the reconnaissance program. The Development Projects Division of 
the Directorate of Plans, with its two aircraft (OXCART and V 7) 
and its m mM p ftqi were transferred 10 the new Dircc.brate of 
Research headed by <^^m&f8&&> The following year 
£as*a>»csigncd and (his Directoniic was reorganized aid its name 
changed (o (he Dircctoraie of Science and Technology, with >S^p=, 
<eS&W*8g«*5$*« its first head The overhead reconnaissance 
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In flight tetueling 0 I , ne OXCART ^t °" ^ m, US* ° f SpCC ' a ' Ac,ivilics - by 

«£4BBHtfriWC3fcl who now had the title of Assistant Direclof for 
Special Activities. These project management changes in the CIA 
had no immediate impact on the OXCART project because the air- 
craft was still in the development stage, handled mainly by the con- 
tractors. Moreover, a good deal of continuity was provided by 
officers who had served for a number of years with the U-2 program 
and were now involved with OXCART: WWBHtt^W||| the 
Deputy Assistant Director for Special Activities; gtSjl^g^fc v . ., 
Air Force's project officer for the two aircraft- - rfWwn a 
who oversaw the day-to-day affairs of the OXCART project. 



OXCART'S FIRST FLIGHTS 



W.th new sealant in its fuel tanks, the pco IO iype OXCART was teady 
to take to the air. On 25 April 1962. lest pilot Louis Schalk took "ar- 
ticle 121" for an unofficial, unannounced night, which was an old 
Uckhced tradition. He flew the craft less than two miles at an alti- 
tude of about 20 feet and encountered considerable problems 
because of the improper hookup of several controls. These wen 
promptly rcp a ; fcd an d on the nest day. 26 April. Schalk made the 
offic.al 40.mmt.te maiden (lijhl. Alter a beautiful takeoff the air- 
craft began shcdd.ng the uunjular fillets that covered the frame- 
work of the chines alon- the edge of the aircraft body. The lost 
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liIIC)S which had boo. s«urcd .o ihc rfrfrjwc wim cpo,y 

!o be recovered >»d rttflixed 10 .be airenft. 3 process itoi wot *e 

next four days. 

Once [he fillOS were in pl*X the OXCARTs official lir« Bight 
(00 fc place on 30 April 1962. wimcsscd by a number of Agency^ 
«K»rt«^- m also present, and 



S'^ Sc pro jec t. -, a very happy ,0 Have 
tYek see (his fligh.. with all that he has contributed 10 ihc pro- 
22 - This ofLia. fuS. flight was a.so .he fir* fli S h, with the 
'heels up. Piloted again by Scha.k, the OXCART ,00k off at 170 
k „6U and climbed 10 30.000 feet. During the 59-mmu.e flight, the 
A .,2 achieved a top speed of 340 knots. Kdly Johnson declared J .0 
be the smoothest first -est flight of any aircraft *J"*fW?« 
rrsted. On 2 May 1962. during the second test fi.ght. the OXCAR1 
broke the sound barrier, achieving a speed of Mach I.I. 

Four more aircraft, including a two-seat trainer, arrived a. the 
tesiin. site before tlx end of the year. During the second del-very on 
26 June 1962. the extra-wide vehicle carrying the aircraft acc.den.ally 
struck a Greyhound bus traveling in the opposite direct.on. Project 
managers quickly authorized payment of M.890 for the damage done 
,o the bus in order ,0 avoid having to explain i. court why the 
OXCART delivery vehicle was so wide. 

One of the biggest problems connected with flight testing the 
A-12 was keeping its existence secret. Realizing that the nation s air 
<ra/fic controllers would be among the first unwitting people to lean, 
about the plane, the Deputy Assistant Director for Spec.al fefinUCS. 
i(rjy»WLtjti lijn ■ '. 1 v' « UeJ 0,1 r^' 3 ' Aviation Administrator 
■^•^'toh-irm early 1962 to brief him about the craft's existence 
^2SsSle in keeping it secret ^cooperated fully 
With the Agency and personally briefed all FAA regional ch.efs on how 
.0 handle reports of unusually fast, high flying aircraft. Air controllers 
warned not to mention the craft on the radio but to submit written 



were wanveo noi •«■■■>-•■"»"■ . . 

repons of sightings or radar trackings. The Air Force gav< ^mute 
briefings to NORAD. the North American A,r Defense Command. 
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3™™?'°'' heA ,? - • l Tt T 1 '" 6 ^ not cxplore ,hc A - ,2 ' s ««im«« potential 

30AP "' 1SS? f^v™ ^ WaS 001 rcad > Dc««opi«S power pUn. 

o UXLART spec.fical.ons was proving much more difficult than 
had been expected because <|« J58 had to reach performance levels 
never before achieved by a jet engine, while operating under ex- 
tremely d.fficult environmental conditions. To simulate the stress 
that the J58 would undergo during maximum power output (Mach 
3 2 at 97.000 feet), the power plant was tested in the exhaust stream 
of a J/5 engine. In the course of this extremely severe testing, (he 
J 58 s problems were gradually overcome. By January 1963. Pratt & 
Whttney had delivered 10 JS8 engines to the "WK^esring site 

S 5^ IS.- M A ' u with ,w0 J58 ,ook pUce °° 



SPEEO-RELATEO PROBLEMS 



As J58-equipped A-I2s reached higher and higher speeds, more diffi- 



- . nnu ingiivi ipecus. more am 

17* J ° f PTOb ' emS devel °P c <« *< speeds between Mach 7 , 

a«<J 2.8 becau-t the aircraft's shock wave interfered with .1* flow of 

«^ e " S l n ?- SfCa,ly reduci ° 2 i,s ^'"""CC. Solving this 
problem rcqu.rcd long and often highly frustrating experimentation 
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. . ulliim , c ,v. retrod coatee redesign of ihc 

billed ihe amoum of air admitted to the engine. In ihc new. 

5 e-«s des.gncd ,o move in or out as much as three fee. ,n order 
it£Z and contain .he shock wave produced by the a.rcraf, at h«h 
IpeXhus prcvennn. .he shock wave from b.ow.ng 0.1 .he fire .* 
side the engine." 

Another JS8 engine problem in early 1963 w*fbrri*« object 
d,ma*e Small objects such as pens, pencils, screws bolts, nuts and 
%3*SZ ^ rell into .he engine nacelles dunng assembly a, 
S S sucked into .he power pi* during initial eng.ne testtng 
TSStj 1 damaged impeller and compressor v.ncs To control .he 
JfflRSS insmutcd a program .ha. included 
£Tthe nacelles, installing screens over vanous air .nlets to the cng.uc. 
° d even having workers wear coveralls without breast pockets 
Another source of foreign object damage was .rash on the runways. 
T^e gian, fSS engine, acted like immense vacuum <^**<£ 
anything lying loose on .he paving as .hey pro^ the A-12 do wn 
2«S5 for .akeoff. To prevent engine damage, ^pcrsonne. 
had .o sweep and vacuum li.c runway before a.rcraft Wkeoff. 



NEW VERSIONS OF THE OXCART _ 

10 ,962 .he Agency »d .he Air Force ordered two more v^ionsof 
the OXCART (,n addi.ion .o .he A 12 and «hc YF-I2A). One was a 
.modification of the A-12 to carry and launch ram, 
43-feet-long drones capable of reach.ng Mach 3.3 The ™ xM < 
nXship^ived designation M-12. U,e drone 
D-21 This project was known as TACBOARD. The ongma I develop- 
ment of .he d.ones and mo.hership was sponsored by the CIA. but m 
June 1963 'he protect was turned over to the A,r Force, wh.ch had 
overall " responsibility for unmanned reconoa.ssance a.rcraft. 
Development of .he M-I2/D-21 combination cont.nued until 1966. 
when an unsuccessful 0-21 launch caused .he loss of : M mo.hersh, 
and tl« death of one of the crew members. Afterward the A.r Force 
lumed to B-52 bombers to carry .he drones. 



"OSJ. Hnm.f.c hip. V>. p. 6* 
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IV second new version of ihc OXCART was another rccon 
■KMSmnce aircraft. In December 1962 (lie Air Force ordered six 
'"reconnaissance/Strike" aircraft, which were designed 10 COnduCI 
Ingh-spcerJ. high-altitude reconnaissance of enemy territory after a 
nuclear strike. This new aircraft differed from other A- 12 versions in 
that it was longer. Iiad a full-blown two-seat cockpit, and carried a 
large variety of photographic and electronic sensors. The additional 
weight of all (his equipment gave the Air Force craft a slower maxi- 
mum speed and a lower operating ceiling than (he Agency's A-12. In 
August 1963. (he Air Force added 25 more aircraft to (his contract, 
for a total of 31." 



THE QUESTION OF SURFACING 

A VERSION OF THE OXCART 

As (he funds being spent on Air Force versions of the OXCART in- 
creased dramatically, the Defense Department became concerned that 
it could not offer any public explanation for these expenditures. At 
the same time. Agency and Defense Department officials recognized 
the growing danger that a crash or sightings of test flights could com 
promise (he program. This led (he Defense Department in late 1962 
and early 1963 to consider surfacing (he Air Force's interceptor ver- 
sion of (he A-12 to provide a cover for OXCART sightings or crashes 
and an explanation for (lie rise in Air Force spending. Some journal- 
ists had also become aware of (he aircraft's existence, raising concern 
that the secret would eventually come out in (he press. Agency offi- 
cials remained reluctant to reveal (he existence of any version of (he 
A-12. and the issue soon came (o the attention of (lie PFIAB.. James 
Killian and Edwin Land strongly opposed disclosing OXCARTs ex- 
istence, and in January 1963 they presented (heir views (o President 
Kennedy at a meeting attended by DO McCone and Defense 
Secre(ary Robert McNamara. Killian. Land, and McCone succeeded 
in persuading (he President and Secretary of Defense to keep the 
OXCART'S existence a secret for (he (ime being. 

Laier that year suppoitets of (he idea of surfacing (he OXCART 
found a more powerful argument for (heir proposal — (lie need to dis- 
seminate the supersonic technology that had been developed for the 
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OXCART. This technology would be invaluable for Air Force pro ' . "~ 

jects such as (he B-70 bomber and for (he civilian supersonic trans- ' C3r,Y '" 9 °~ 2 ' Drone 
port (SST) then being discussed in Congress. In ihe fall of 1963. 
several Presidential advisers expressed their concern to DCf McCone 
that Lockheed had received a $700 million hcadstart in the develop- 
ment of supersonic technology, giving the firm a tremendous ad van • 
ugc over other aerospace companies working on a supersonic 
transport. McCone passed these concerns on to President Kennedy on 
12 November 1963. just 10 days before the fateful trip to Dallas. The 
President instructed CIA and lite Defense Department to develop a 
plan for surfacing the OXCART but to await further discussions with 
him before taking any action" 

President Lyndon B. Johnson received a detailed briefing on the 
OXCART program from McCone. McNamara, Bundy. and Rusk on 
29 November, after just one week in office. McNamara strongly ad- 
vocated surfacing a version of the OXCART. McCone was more cau- 
tious, calling for the preparation of a statement that could be used 
when surfacing became necessary but arguing that such a step was not 
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yvi needed. Agreeing with McConc"s position. President Jolmson s;titl 
tlic issue should be reviewed again in February. 

One additions] argument in favor of surfacing the OXCART was 
the realication that the aircraft could not be used to fly undetected 
over the Soviet Union. By 1962 the United States had become aware 
of the effectiveness of a new Soviet radar system, codenamed TALL 
KING. The inttoduction of this computer-controlled radar undercut 
one of the basic premises of the OXCART program, the assumption 
that radar operators woutd not be able to track high-flying supersonic 
targets visually because of their small, nonpersistent radar returns. By 
coupling a computer to a radar, the Soviets could now weight the in- 
dividual radar returns and identify those produced by high-flying, 
very fast objects." 

By February 1964 DO McCone had become convinced that sur- 
facing was necessary. Soviet development of the TALL KING radar 
system had eliminated his hope that OXCART would eventually be 
able to carry out its original intended purpose — overflights of the 
USSR. The final decision on the issue of surfacing the OXCART 
came at a National Security Council meeting on 29 February 1964. at 
which all of the participants supported the decision to surface. That 
same day President Johnson held a news conference at which he an- 
nounced die successful development of an "advanced experimental 
jet aircraft, the A-l 1, which has been tested in sustained flight at more 
than 2.000 miles per hour and at altitudes in excess of 70,000 feet." * : 

President Johnson had spoken of (he A- 1 1 rather than the 
Agency's A- 1 2, and the aircraft that wais actually revealed to the pub- 
lic was the Air Force's YF-I2A interceptor, a project that had already 
been canceled." Following the President's announcement, two of 
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these aircraft were hastily flown to Edwards Air Force Base. ! : rout 
this point on. tike Air Force versions of the OXCART were based at 
Edwards and provided a diversion so Uial die faster and higher flying 
A-I2s at the AKjUgJES^tould continue testing out of (he public eye. 

The President's announcement did not mention the CIA's in- 
volvement in the project, which remained classified, but keeping the 
Agency's extensive role in the OXCART a secret was not an easy task. 
Tl»e first step had been to separate the Air Force's versions of the A- 1 2 
from the Agency's by moving the Air Force aircraft to California. 
Next, those firms that were to be given the new technology had to be 
briefed on the program and agree to abide by the same secrecy agree- 
ments then in force with Lockheed. Moreover, everyone wilting of 
OXCART (including those no longer associated with the program, 
such as Allen Dulles. Richard B'tssell. and General Cabell) had been 
briefed about the impending Presidential announcement, so that they 
would not think that the need for secrecy about OXCART had ended." 

The process of surfacing versions of the OXCART continued on 
25 July 1964. when President Johnson icvealed the existence of a new 
Air Force reconnaissance aircraft, which he called the SR-71. 
Actually, the President was supposed- to say RS-71 (for "reconnais- 
sance-strike"). Deciding that renaming the aircraft was easier than 
correcting President Johnson, the Air Force invented a new category — 
"strategic reconnaissance"— to explain the SR-71's designation. 



ADDITIONAL PRO BLEMS DURING FINAL TESTING 

The first A- 1 2 crash occurred on 24 May 1%3. when a detachment 
pilot, realizing the airspeed indication was confusing and erroneous, 
decided to eject. The pilot was unhurt, but the plane was destroyed 
when it crashed near Wendover. Utah. A cover story for the press de- 
scribed the plane as an F-I05. All A-12s were grounded for a week 
while the accident was investigated. The malfunction was found to be 
caused by ice that had plugged up a pilot-static tube used to determine 
airspeed." 
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Two more A-I2s were lost in later iesiin«. On" 9 July 1904. ar ii- 
clc 133 crashed white landing when a pitch -control servo device 
froze, rolling the plane into a wing-down position. Ejecting from an 
altitude of 120 feet, the peloi wax blown sideways out of°tlic craft. 
Although he was not very high off the ground, his parachute did open 
and he landed during the parachute's lirsl swing. Fortunately he was 
unhurt, and no news of the accident filtered out of (he base. Eighteen 
months later, on 28 December 1965. article 126 crashed immediately 
after takeoff because of an improperly wired stability augmentation 
system. As in the previous crash, the pilot ejected safely, and there 
was no publicity connected with the crash. An investigation ordered 
by DCI McCone determined that the wiring error had resulted from 
negligence, not sabotage." 



The A-12 made its first long-range, high-speed flight on 27 
January 1965. The flight lasted 100 minutes. 75 minutes of which 
were flown at speeds greater than Mach 3.1. and the aircraft covered 
2.580 miles at altitudes between 75.600 and 80.000 feet. By this time. 
. lhe OXCART was performing well. The engine inlet, camera, hydrau- 
lie, navigation, and flight -control systems all demonstrated acceptable 
reliability. 

Nevertheless, as the OXCART began flying longer, faster, and 
higher, new problems arose. The most serious of these problems in- 
volved tl»e aircraft's wiring. Continuing malfunctions of the inlet con- 
trols, communications equipment, ECM systems, and cockpit 
instruments were often attributable to wiring failures. Wiring connec- 
tors and components had to withstand temperatures above 800'F. 
structural flexing, vibration, and shock. Such demands were more 
than the materials could stand. Not all of the OXCART'S problems 
could be traced to materiel failures, however, and Agency officials 
believed that careless maintenance by Lockheed employees also con- 
tributed to malfunctions." 

Concerned that Lockheed would not be able to meet the 
OXCART'S schedule for operational readiness, the Office of Special 
Activities' Director of TechnologyjiSMi^Sjpg^c, with KelI) . 
Johnson on 3 August 1965 to d.soss the project's problems. Johnson 
not only assigned more top-level supervisors to the project but also 
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, . cidcd lo -o i«MMB£md take chmsc oi tuc OXCaRTs dewlap- 
Men) himself. His presence made a big difference, as can be MM ill 
nil notes in the project log: 

/ unemtrrd many items of a mtmagerial. materiel and design na- 
ture I had meetings with vendors to improve then opera- 
tion. . . Changed supervision and had daily talks WM them, 
eoine aivr in detail all proiilems on the aircraft. . . . Increased the 
supervision in the electrical group by 500%. . . . We lightened up 
the inspection procedures a great deal and mode mspecuon suck. 

It appears that the problems are one-third due to bum engineer- 
ing. ...The addition of so many systems to the A- 1 2 lias greatly 
complicated the problems, but we did solve the overall problem. 

These improvements in on-site management got the project back on 
schedule. 

By 20 November 1965. the final validation flights for OXCART 
deployment were finished. During these tests, the OXCART achieved 
a maximum speed of Mach 3.29. an altitude of 90.000 feet, and sus- 
uined Hight lime above Mach 3.2 of 74 minutes. The maximum 
: test lasted six hours and 20 minutes. On 22 November. 



OtSe ^Sp^TASNS^SS^Jtirlle 1 ^^ when the 
bird should leave its nest." " 

Three years and seven months after its first flight in April 1962. 
the OXCART was ready for operational use. It was now time to find 
work for the most advanced aircraft ever conceived and built. 



DISCUSSIONS ON THE OXCART'S 

FUTURE EMPLOYMENT . — 

Although the OXCART had been designed lo replace the U 2 as a 
suateoic reconnaissance aircraft lo fly over the Soviet Union, this use 
had become doubtful long before the OXCART was ready for 
operational use. The U-2 Affair of I960 made Presidents very reluc- 
tant to consider overflights of live Soviet Union. Indeed. Presidents 
. Eisenhower and Kennedy had both stated publicly that the United 
Stales would not conduct such overflights. In July 1962. Secretary of 
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expensive OXCART program. Strongly disagreeing. McCone told 
McNamara that he had every intention of using OXCART aircraft to 
fly over the Soviet Union. 

McCone raised this issue with President Kennedy in April 1963. 
at a lime when the n&ioi\'%4&&/NBk*V' r -'' : experiencing a greal 
number of failures and the intelligence community was clamoring for 
better photography to confirm or disprove allegations of the existence 
of an anliballistic missile system at Leningrad. Unconvinced by 
McCone's arguments for OXCART overflights. President Kennedy 
expressed the hope that some means mishl be devised for improving 
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Ahlwugli ovcilli?l«s vK Hw Soviet Union appeared to be out o! 
■ he question", the OXCART'S eventual employment elsewhere in Ac 
w0 rld remained a strong possibility, particularly alter *C Cu^n 
Mi«ile Crisis of October 1962 demonstrated the continuing need lor 
Inncd strategic reconnaissance aircraft. Si | »l >*l™ <*<=,. 
able to supply the kinds of coverage needed. U-2s had earned out nu- 
merous overflishts of Cuba. Nevertheless, the U2 remained vulnera- 
ble to surface-to-air missiles (as had once again been demonstrated by 
the downing of a SAC U-2 during the Missile Crisis), and project 
headquarters had even briefly considered sending the A- 1 2 over Cuba 
in October 1962. even though llie aircraft still lacked the required 58 
engines and would have had to use much less powerful ones. After 
,he Missile Crisis ended. Air Force U-2s continued to photograph 
Cuba under a tacit superpower understanding that such monitoring ol 
Ac withdrawal or the missiles would proceed without interference. 
But the possibility of future Soviet or Cuban action against the U-2s 
remained, raising the dismaying prospect that the United States would 
not be able to tell if the Soviet Union was reintroducing ballisuc m.s 
siles into Cuba. . 

Such fears became acute in the summer of 1964 after Soviet 
Premier Nikila Khrushchev told foreign visitors such as colummsi 
Drew Pearson, former Senator William Benton, and Danish Pnmc 
Minister Jens Otto Krag that, once the US elections had been held in 
November. U-2s flying over Cuba would be shot down. Project head- 
quarters therefore began preparing contingency plans (Project 
SKYLARK) for the possible employment of OXCART over Cuba 
even though the new aircraft was not yet ready for operations. On 5 
August 1964. the Acting DCl. Gen. Marshall S. Carter, ordered the 
project staff to achieve emergency operational rcad.ness of the 
OXCART by 5 November 1964. in case Premier Khrushchev actually 
carried out his threat to shoot down U-2s. 

To meet this deadline, the Office of Special Activities organized 
a detachment of five pilots and ground crews to conduct fl.ghts to val- 
idate camera performance and qualify pilots for Mach 2.8 operat.ons. 
Simulating Cuban missions during training flights, the detachment 
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demonstrated its ubil.ty 10 conduct o«crflig«« of Cuba by el.c 5 
November deadline, which passed without any hostile action by the 
Soviets; Of Cubans. The detachment then worked (o develop the capa- 
bility for sustained operations with its five aircraft. All these 
preparations were valuable trainin" for the OXCART program, even 
ihou'h (lie SKYLARK contingency plan was never put into effect. 
Since U-2s continued to satisfy collection requirements for Cuba, (he 
A-I2.\ were reserved for mote critical situations. 

When the Agency declared that OXCART had achieved emer- 
gency operational status on 5 November 1964. the aircraft was still 
not prepared for electronic warfare, as only one of the several planned 
electronic countcrmeasure devices had been installed. Nevertheless, a 
senior government panel decided that the OXCART could conduct 
initial overflights of Cuba without a full complement of warning and 
jamming devices, should the need for such missions arise. 

One reason for the delay in completing OXCART'S electronic 
warfare preparations was the Air Force's concern that OXCART use 
of enisling CCM devices could, in the event of the loss of an 
OXCART over hostile territory, compromise the ECM equipment 
used by Air Force bombers and fighters. Even if OXCARTs ECM 
devices were merely similar to military ECM systems, ihe Air Force 
still worried that their use would give the Soviets an opportunity to 
work out countcrmeasures. 

Such concerns led the Agency to an entirely different approach 
to amiradar efforts in Project KEMPSTER- This project attempted to 
develop electron guns that could be mounted on the OXCART to gen- 
erate an ion cloud in front of the plane that would reduce its radar 
cross section. Although this project proved unsuccessful, the CIA also 
developed a number of more conventional ECM devices for use in the 
OXCART." 

As the OXCART'S performance and equipment continued to im- 
prove, there was renewed consideration of deploying the aircraft 
overseas, particularly in Asia, where US military activity was increas- 
ing. On 18 March 1965. DCI McCone. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara. and Deputy Secretary of Defense Vance discussed the 
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-^8C3«*»ancJ the Air Force had lost numerous reconnaissance drone's. 
The three men asreed to £« ahead with all the preparatory steps 
needed for the OXCART to operate ovcdfifeMk. so that il would be 
ready in case the President decided to authorize such missions. 

Project BLACK SHIELD, the plan lor Far East operations, 
called for OXCART aircraft to be based at Kadena airbase on 
Okinawa. In the first phase, three planes would be flown to Okinawa 
for 60-day periods, twice a year, an operation which would involve 
about 225 personnel. Later there would be a permanent detachment at 
Kadena. In preparation for the possibility of such operations, the 
Defense Department spent $3.7 million to provide support facilities 
and real-time secure communications on the island by early autumn 
1965." 



In the summer of 1965. after the United States had begun intro- 
ducing Urge numbers of troops into South Vietnam. Southeast Asia .. 
became another possible target for the OXCART. Because the contin- 
ued use of U-2s for reconnaissance missions over North Vietnam was 
threatened by the deployment of Soviet-made surface-to-air missiles, 
McNamara asked the CIA on 3 June 1965 whether it would be possi- 
ble 10 substitute OXCART aircraft for U-2s. The new DC1. Adm. 
William F. Rabom. replied that the OXCART could operate over 
Vietnam as soon as it had passed its final operational readiness tests " 

Fotmal consideration of proposed OXCART missions involved 
die same approval process that was used for U-2 overflights. In late 
November 1965. after the OXCART had passed its final validation 
tests, the 303 Committee met to consider a proposalio deploy the 
OXCART to Okinawa to overfly Southeast Asia and Although 
the committee did not approve deployment, it ordered the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a quick-reaction capability, ready to deploy 
to Okinawa within 21 days after notification. 

There the matter remained for more than a year During the first 
half of 1966. DCI Raborn raised the issue of deploying the OXCART 
to Okinawa at five separate 303 Committee meetings but failed to win 
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M.tlic.c... support. The JCS and (l.c PPIAG supported the CIAs advo- 
cacy of OXCART deployment. Top State and Defense Department of- 
ficials, however, ihoustu thai the political risks of basing the a.rcrall 
in Okinawa— which would almost certainly disclose it to the 
Japanese— outweighed any gains from the intelligence the OXCART 
migjM gamer. On 12 Auiust 1966. the divergent views were prescmcd 
10 President Johnson, who upheld tl>e 303 Committee's major.iy opin- 
ion against deployment for the time being."' 

The CIA then proposed an OXCART overflight of Cuba in order 
to test the aircraft's ECM systems in a hostile environment. On 15 
September the 303 Commillee considered and rejected this idea on 
,he grounds that sending OXCART over Cuba "would disturb the ex- 
isting calm prevailing in that area of our foreign affairs. 



With operational missions still ruled out, proficiency uaining re- 
mained the main order of business. This led to improvements in m.s- 
sion plans and flight tactics that enabled the detachment to reduce the 
,ime required to deploy to Okinawa from 21 days to 15 Records con- 
,inued to fall to the OXCART. On 21 December 1966. a Lockheed 
test pilot flew an A-12 for 16.408 kilometers over the continent* 
United Slates in slightly more than six hours, for an average speed of 
2 670 kilometers per hour (which- included in-flight refueling at 
speeds as low as 970 kilometers per hour). This flight set a record for 
speed and distance unapproachable by any other aircraft. 

Two weeks later, on 5 January 1967. an A-12 crashed after a fuel 
.auye malfunctioned and the aircraft ran out of fuel short or the run- 
way Pilot mmm*iccicd but was killed when he could not 
become separated from the ejection seat To preserve the secrecy ol 
the OXCART program, the Air Force informed the press that an 
SR-71 was missing and presumed down in Nevada. This loss, like the 
'three preceding crashes, did not result from difficulties caused by 
high-speed, high-temperature flight but from traditional problems in- 
herent in any new aircraft 

Proposals for OXCART operations continued to surface, and in 
May 1967 the CIA forwarded a detailed request to the 303 Committee 
IO use the OXCART to collect strategic intelligence about a new 
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s ^ IIlte ile sys.cm. As early us 1962. UK m.c. . ¥ c„cc comm.- ,y 
™ to be concerned about I* actual purpose ol new „„ss,.c : m u.l- 
«1 that fir., appeared near Tallinn. Estonia, and soon spread along 
«ii«Xn <Sdram of the Soviet Union. Attempts to ptaoio- 

1 prevailing clood cover in ,he region. Because of the of acc , 
SonnaL about the missile si.es. the* was , w.dc d.vcrgcncc 
" Views within the intelligence community abou. (he.r purpose. 
12 v cws ranoed from the CIAs belief.hu. Ihe ins.allat.ons con- 
3S ^ace-to-air n,Usi te s designed .0 counu, stratc- 

gic bombers, to «he Air Forces eontenuon .ha, Tall.nn sues 
represented a deployed antiballislic miss.le sys.em. 

Photointerprcters insisted that imagery with a resolution of 12 to 

lhc Tallinn radars, but there were no collccuon sues that could mom- 
,or the Tallinn emanations when the radars were be.ng «ested_ 
Moreover, the Soviets never operated the radars m the trackmg and 
lockon modes, a fact that prevented analysts from known- the fre- 
quenciei or any other performance characteristics of the radar. 

To settle the question of the purpose of the Tallinn installations 
Office of Special Activities planners proposed a m.ss.on that would 
use the high resolution of the OXCARTs camera along wth the 
U-2-s soohisticatcd ELIr^-collection equipment. This project s un- 
cli^namc was Project SCOPE LOGIC; its classified title was 
Operation UPWIND. 

The proposed project involved launching an A- 12 OXCART air- 
craft i... jjLiiiift'iii'lfi'f'"'" ' n y' n s 11 10 8 BaU,c s ^,! cn ^ZT^ 



with a Project IDEALIST U-2 flying from an W&m&lvVm^ 
-*tk***'Tr>c OXCART would fly north of Norway and then turn south 
TTthe Soviet-Rnnish border. Shortly before Leningrad, the A- 12 
would head west-southwest down the Baltic Sea, skirting the coasts of 
Estonia. Latvia. Lithuania. Poland, and East Germany before head.ng 
w«t ,o return to *— entire flight would cover 1 1.000 nautt- 



west to return to mill -* " . , rr 

cal miles, take cigh.i hours and 38 minutes and requ.re four acrtal re- 

fueling*. 

Although the A-12 would not volate Soviet airspace during this 
dash it would appear to Soviet radar network operators to be headed 
t ar! overn.gh^netration in the vicni.y of Leningrad. .. was 



hoped lluil the A-12's passage would provoke. Soviet air delensc per- 
sonnel (o activate llie Tallinn system rad;irs in order 10 track llic swill 
OXCART aircraft. As the A- 1 2 made its dash down the Baltic, its 
Typc-l camera would be filming (he entire nouiIi coast. If Agency an- 
alysis were correct in their assumption that the Tallinn system was de- 
signed to counter high-altilude aircraft at long ranges, then the 
OXCART would be in jeopardy during tins dasli down the Baltic. 
Nevertheless. Agency weapons experts believed that the A- 1 2 air- 
craft's speed and suite of electronic countermcasures would keep it 
safe from the standard Soviet surface-to-air missile installations. 



While the A-12 was conducting its high-speed dash along the 
Baltic coast of Eastern Europe, the U-2 would be flying farther out to 
sea. safe! 



bet 
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Agency and Defense Department officials supported the pro- 
posed mission, but Secretary of Stale Dean Rusk strongly opposed it 
and the 303 Committee never forwarded the proposal to Presi dent 

Johnson." mmtgum90Kfl0SHBaa^ 




HIRST A-17 DEPLOYMENT: OPKRAHON BLACK SHIELD 

Although the Tallinn mission was still being considered in May I967. 
another possible employment for the OXCART came under discus- 
sion. This lime the proposal was for OXCART to collect tactical 
rather than strategic intelligence. The cause was apprehension in 
Washington about the possible undetected introduction of sur- 
face-to-surface missiles into North Vietnam. When President Johnson 
asked for a proposal on the matter, the CIA suggested that the 
OXCART be used While the State and Defense Departments were 
still examining the propos-J's political risks. DO Richard Helms 
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.jiscd Hie i««K ;u President JOhiMMi** "Tticxlay lunch" on 16 May 
Helms got the President x approval, and die CIA put the BLACK 
SHIELD plan to deploy tlw OXCART to the Far East into effect later 
that same day." 

The airlift of personnel and equipment to Kadcna began on 17 
May 1967. and on 22 May live first A- 1 2 Hew nonstop from tf t Sfo 
to Kadcna in six hours and sin minutes. A second aircraft arrived on 
24 May. The third A- 1 2 left on 26 May. but the pilot had trouble with 
the inertia] navigation system and communications near Wake Island. 
He made a precautionary landing at Wake, where a pre- positioned 
emergency recovery team was located. The problem was corrected 
and the aircraft continued its flight to Kadcna on the following day. 

Before the start of the operation, the CIA briefed a number of 




By 29 May 1967. 13 days after President Johnsons approval. 
BLACK SHIELD was ready to fly an operational mission. On 30 
May. the detachment was alerted for a mission on the following day. 
As the takeoff time approached. Kadcna was being deluged by rain, 
but, since weather over the target area was clear, flight preparations 
continued. The OXCART, which had never operated in heavy rain, 
taxied to the runway and took off. 

This first BLACK SHIELD mission flew one night path over 
North Vietnam and another over the demilitarized zone (DMZ). The 
mission was flown at Mach 3.1 and 80.000 feet and lasted three hours 
and 39 minutes. While over North Vietnam, the A- 12 photographed 
70 of the 190 known surface-to-air missile sites and nine other prior- 
ity targets The A-I2's ECM equipment did not detect any radar sig- 
nals during the mission, w'.iich indicated that the flight had gone 
completely* unnoticed by both the Chinese and North Vietnamese 
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During die next six weeks, there were alcus for 15 BLACK 
SHIELD missions, seven of which were actually flown. Only four de- 
lected hostile radar signals. Dy mid-July 1967. the BLACK SHIELD 
missions had provided sufficient evidence for analysts to conclude 
that no surface-to-surface missiles had been deployed in North 
Vietnam." 

Project Headquarters in Langley planned and dir ected all 
operational BLACK SHIELD niissions.<^giBg^^^^^gggf 



A typical mission over North Vietnam required refueling sooth 
of Okinawa, shortly after takeoff. After the planned photographic pas- 
ses, the aircraft withdrew for a second aerial refueling in the Thailand 
area before reluming to Kadena. So great was the plane's speed that it 
spent only 123 minutes over Vietnam during a "single-pass" mis- 
sion, and 21.5 minutes during a "two-pass" mission. Because of its 
wide 86-mile turning radius, the plane occasionally crossed into 
-!(0M|HpMI when S cuin S int0 position for a second pass. 

After the aircraft landed, the camera film was removed and sent 
by special plane to processing facilities in the United Slates. By late 
summer, however, an Air Force plioto laboratory in Japan began do- 
ing Uie processing in order to place the photointelligence in the hands 
of US commanders in Vietnam within 24 hours of a mission's com- 
pletion 

BLACK SHIELD activity continued unabated during the second 
half of 1967. From 16 August to 31 December 1967. 26 missions 
were alerted and 15 were flown! On 17 September one SAM site 
tracked the vehicle with its acquisition radar but was unsuccessful 
with its FAN SONG guidance radar. It was not until 28 October that a 
North Vietnamese SAM site launched a missile at the OXCART. 
Mission photography documented the event with photographs of mis- 
sile smoke above the SAM firing site and pictures of the missile and 
its contrail. Electronic countermeasuics equipment aboard the 
OXCART performed well, and the missile did not endanger the air- 
craft 
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POSSIBLE SUCCESSORS TO THE OXCART 

The OXCART was (he last high-altitude reconnaissance aircraft pro- 
duced for the CIA, although the Office of Special Activities did 
briefly consider several possible successors to (he OXCART during 
the mid-1960s. The first of these, known as Project ISINGLASS, was 
prepared by General Dynamics to utilize technology developed for its 
Convair Division's earlier FISH proposal and its new F-l 1 1 fighter in 
order to create an aircraft capable of Macli 4-5 al 100.000 feel. 
General Dynamics completed its feasibility study in the fall of 1964, 
and OSA took no further action because tl>e proposed aircraft would 
still be vulnerable to existing Soviet coumermcasures. !n 1965 a more 
ambitious design from McDonnell Airctafl came under consideration 
as Project RHEINBERRY (although some of the work seems to have 
come under the ISINGLASS designation as well). This proposal fea- 
tured a rocket-powered aircraft that would be launched from a B-52 
mother ship and ultimately reach speeds as high as Mach 20 and atti- 
tudes of up to 200.000 feet. Because building this aircraft would have 
involved tremendous technical challenges and correspondingly high 
costs, the Agency was not witling to cuib-irk on such a program at a 
* lime when the main emphasis in nvcihcad reconnaissance had shifted 
from aircraft to satellites. As a result, when the OXCART program 
ended in the summer of 1968. on mow advanced successor was wait- 
ing in the wings— only the veteran (JO. 
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SUMMARYOF THE OXCART PROGRAM _ 

ln ,cn(Jcd 10 replace Hk U-2 as a collector of^-k imelliiCKC. (he 
OXCART was never uved for dm purpose.- ..s brief deploy..*. u M 
strictly r<KObui-Hig UKiical intelligence and in photonic product 
conuibutcd very liiik .o «Ik Agency's 



By die time OXCART became opa*x* 40^mmm h* 
filled «.»e role ori s i.,.lly conceived lew ... The most advanced Utn-raf, 
of the 20th ccmury tad become oil anachronism bclore II « ever 
used operationally.'" 

• The OXCART did not even outlast the U-2. the aircraft it was 
supposed to replace. The OXCART lacked the quick-response capa- 
bility of the smaller craft: a U-2 unit could be activated overmghi. and 
within a week it could deploy abroad, fly sorties, and return to home 
base The OXCART planes required precise logistic plannmg for feel 
and emergency land.ng fields, and their inerlial stance system, 
needed several days for programming and stabilization. Aerial unkers 
had to be deployed in advance along an OXCART* ffiehi route and 
be provisioned with the highly specialized fuel used by the J 58 en- 
due*. All of this required a grcal del of time and the effort of several 
hundred people. A U-2 mission could be planned and flown With a 
third fewer personnel. 

Although the OXCART program created a strategic reconnais- 
sance aircraft with unprecedented speed, range, and altitude, the pro- 
gram's most important contributions lay in other areas: aerodynarmc 
design, highimpact plastics, engine performance, cameras, elecuon.c 
countermcasu.es. pilot l.fe-support systems, antiradar dcv,ces. use of 
nonmetallic materials for major aircraft assemblies, and .mp.ovc 
ments in milling, machining, and shaping titanium. In all of these ar- 
eas, the OXCART pushed back the frontiers of aerospace tcclwology 
and helped lay the foundat.on for future "sicallh" research. 
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The only lime lire enemy can* clow 10 downing an OXCART 
was on 30 October 1967. During his first pass over North Vietnam. 

p.-ottfgpga**^^^ '- ,d3r iracki::s Tw iJ^-" pre : 

pared to launch missiles but neither did. Durmg<5HgB0g^ si:cc,oa 
pass the Nonh Vietnamese fired at least six missiles at the OXCART, 
each confirmed by vapor trails on mission photography. TV pilot saw 
these vapor trails and witnessed three missile detonations near but be 
hind the A-12. which was traveling at Mach 3.1 at about 84.000 feet. 
Postflighl inspection of the aircraft revealed that a piece of metal had 
penetrated the underside of the right wing, passed through three lay- 
ers of titanium, and lodged against a support structure of the wing 
tank. The fragment was not a warhead pellet but probably debris from 
one of the missile detonations that the pilot observed' 



BLACK SHIELD missions continued during the first three 
months of 1968. with four missions flown over North Vietnam out of 
14 alerts. The last OXCART overflight of Vietnam took place on 8 
March 1968. During this same three-month period, the OXCART 
made its first overflight of North Korea after the USS Pueblo was 
seized on 23 January 1968. The goal of this mission was to discover 
whether the North Koreans were prepari ng an^aj ge^calc hostile 
move in the wake of this incident. ~ ^ 



Secretary of State Dean Rusk was reluctant to endorse a second 
mission over North Korea for fear of diplomatic repercussions should 
the aircraft come down in hostile territory. The Secretary was assured 
that the plane could transit North Korea in seven minutes and was un- 
likely to land in either North Korea or China. The 303 Committee 
then endorsed a second mission over North Korea, which was flown 
on 19 Febiuary. A third and final overflight of North Korea on 8 May 
1968 proved to be the last operational deployment of the OXCART 
aircraft." 



THE EIMO OF THE OXCART PROGRAM 

Almost a decade had elapsed between the time when the concept for 
the OXCART aircraft was first examined and the first A-12 xvas oper- 
ationally deployed. Now after only 29 operational missions, the mt»l 
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advanced aircraft ever built was to be put out to pasture. The aban- 
donment of the OXCART did not result from any shortcomings of the 
aircraft; the causes lay in fiscal pressures and competition between 
die reconnaissance programs of the CIA and the Air Force. 

Throughout the OXCART program, the Air Force had been ex- 
ceedingly helpful; it gave financial support, conducted the refueling 
program, provided operational facilities at Kadcna. and airlifted 
OXCART personnel and supplies to Okinawa for the Vietnam and 
Korean operations. Air Force orders for variants of the CIA's A-12— 
the YF-12A interceptor and the SR-71 reconnaissance aircraft— had 
helped lower development and procurement costs for the OXCART. 
Nevertheless, once the Air Force had built up its own fleel of recon- 
naissance aircraft, budgetary experts began to criticize the existence 
of two expensive fleets of similar aircraft. 

In November 1965. the very month that the A-12 had been de- 
clared operational, the Bureau of (he Budget circulated a memoran- 
dum that expressed concern about the costs of the A-12 and SR-71 
programs. Il questioned both Uic total number of planes fequircd fot 
the combined fleets, and the necessity for a separate CIA fleet. The 
memorandum recommended phasing out the A-12 program by 
September 1966 and stoppms any further procurement of the SR-71 
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„khJcIs TIk Secretary <it Defense rejected ibis recommendation, pic- 
sumably because the SR-71 would not be operational by September 
1966" 

In July 1966. at (lie Bureau of ibe Budgets suggestion. a s(ud y 
Kf oup was established 10 look for ways 10 reduce the ( Ml of^ 
OXCART and SR-71 programs. Tlic study gr oup cons>Med oOg^ 

from Ihc Bureau of the Wz&'$88i&833&S&- ro '» 
6^men« of Defense. and^BMa^^™'" C,A - ™ c n S,udy 
E roup listed three possible ccSJseW action: maintain both fleets, 
mothball the A-I2S but share the SR-7ls between CIA and the Air 
Force or mothball the A- 1 2s and assign all missions to Air Force 
SR-7U. On 12 December 1966. four high-level officials met lo con- 
sider these alternatives. Over the objections of OCI Helms, the other 
three officials-Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus Vaoce. Bureau of 
the Budget Director Carles L Schultze. and Presidential Scientific 
Adviser Donald F. Homig^lccided to terminate the OXCART fleet. 
Concerned that this recommendation would strip the CIA of its super- 
sonic reconnaissance capability. Helms then asked that the SR-71 
fleet be shared between CIA and the Air Force. 

Four days later Schulue handed Helms a draft memorandum for 
the President requesting a decision either to share the SR-71 fleet be- 
tween CIA and the Air Force or to terminate the CIA capab.l.ty en 
tircly. Having just received new information indicating that the 
SR-71's performance was inferior to that of the A-12. Helms asked 
for another meeting «0 review this data. His concern was that the 
SR-7 1 could not match the photographic coverage that the A-12 could 
provide. Only one of the SR-71's three camera systems was working 
anywhere near the original specifications, and that was its Operational 
Objective system which could only photograph a swath 28 miles wide 
with a resolution of 28 to 30 inches. The A-I2"s Type-I P-E camera 
could photograph a swath 72 miles wide with a nad.r resolution of 12 
to 18 inches and oblique resolution of 54 inches. Thus, the A-12 s 
camera covered three limes as much territory as the SR-7Ts camera 
and did so with belter resolution. In addition, the A-12 could fly 
2.000 to S.OOO feet higher than the SR-71 and was also faster,^ with a 
maximum speed of Mach 3.1 compared with the SR-71 s Mach 3.0. 
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In spite of Helms'* request and (lie strength of Ins arguments.. 
Bureau of (he Budget memorandum was submitted to Prcsid 
Johnson. On 28 December 1966, the President approved the ternii 
tion of the OXCART program by I January 1968. 

This decision meant that CIA had to develop a schedule for 
orderly phaseoul of ihe A-12. This activity was known as Proj. 
SCOPE COTTON. Project headquarters informed Deputy Defer. 
Secretary Vance on 10 January 1967 that Ihe A-I2s would gradual 
be placed in storage, with the process lo be completed by the end 
January 1968. In May t967. Vance directed that SR-71s would 
sume responsibility for Cuban overflights by I July 1967 and wou 
add responsibility for overflights of Southeast Asia by I Decemb. 
1967. Until these capabilities were developed, OXCART was lo r. 
main able to conduct assignments on a 15-day notice for Soulhej 
Asia and a seven-day notice for Cuba." 

All these arrangements were made before the OXCART had ecu 
ducted a single operational mission, which did not occur until 31 Mj 
1967. In the months that followed the initiation of operations in Asi; 
the OXCART demonstrated its exceptional technical capability 
Soon some high-level Presidential advisers and Congressional leader 
began to question the decision to phase out OXCART, and the issu. 
was reopened. 

The CIA contended that the At 12 was ihe better craft because ii 
flew higher, faster, and had superior cameras. The Air Force main 
tained that its two-seat SR-7I had a better suite of sensors, with thrci' 
different cameras (area search, spotting, arid mapping), infrared dc 
lectors, side-looking aerial radar, and ELINT-collcclion gear. In an ef- 
fort to resolve this argument, the two aircraft were pined against each 
other in a flyoff codenamed NICE GIRL. On 3 November 1967. un 
A-12 and an SR-71 flew identical flight paths, separated in lime by 
one hour, from north to soulh roughly above the Mississippi River. 
The data collected during these missions were evaluated by repre- 
sentatives of Ihe CIA. DlA. and other Defense Department intelli- 
gence organizations. 

The results proved inconclusive. Both photsr.raphic System* pro- 
vided imagery of sufficient quality for analysis. The A-12 Type I 
camera's 72-milc swath width and 5.000-foot film supply «erc vu|>c 
rior to live SR-71 Operational Objective camera's 2S-mik swath mid 
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3 300 fool film supply. On Uic other hand, the SR-71's infrared, 
side-looking aerial radar, and ELINT/COMINT equipment provided 
some unique intelligence not available from the A- 12. Air Force plan- 
ners admitted, however, that some of this equipment would have to be 
sacrificed in order to provide the SR-71 wim ECM gear." 

Although the flyoff had not settled the question of which aircraft 
was superior, the OXCART did win a temporary reprieve in late 
November 1967. The Johnson administration decided to keep both 
fleets for the time being, particularly because the OXCART was actu- 
ally flying missions over North Vietnam. With expenditures for the 
Vietnam war rising steadily, the question of reducing the costs of 
competing reconnaissance programs was bound to surface again. In 
the spring of 1968. there was yet another study of the OXCART and 
SR-71 programs. On 16 May 1968. ihe new Secretary of Defense. 
Clark Clifford, reaffirmed the original decision to terminate the 
OXCART program and store the aircraft. President Johnson con- 
firmed this decision on 21 May.*" 

Project headquarters selected 8.June 1968 as the earliest possi- 
ble date for phasing out all OXCART aircraft Those A-12s already 
at tJie35fgfjg{Jfo"> were placed in storage, and the aircraft on 
Okinawa wer«cr*edukd to return by 8 June. Unfortunately, tragedy 
struck before this redeployment took place. On 4 June 1968 during a 
test flight from Kadena to check out a new engine, an A- 1 2 disap- 
peared 520 miles cast of Manila. Search and rescue missions found 
no trace of uV plane or its pilot. Jack W. Weeks. Several days later 
the remaining two A-I2s left Okinawa to join the other eight 
OXCART aircraft in storage »i Palmdale. California. Because the 
A-I2s were smaller than either of the Air Force"* versions, the only 
parts that could be salvaged for Air Force use were the J58 engines. 
The OXCARTs outstanding Perkin-Elmer camera cannot be used in 
the SR-71 because the two scaler Air Force aircraft has a smaller 
camera compartment than that or the A- 12. Constructed from one of 
the most durable metals known to man but unable to fly for want of 
engines, the OXCART aircraft arc fated to remain inactive at 
Palmdale for many, many years. 
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Although overflights of the Soviet Union appeared to be out of 
(he question, the OXCART s eventual employment elsewhere in the 
world remained a strong possibility, particularly after the .Cuban 
Missile Crisis of October 1962 demonstrated the coooniung need for 
manned strategic reco nn ai s sa nce aircraft. Since satellites bad doc been 
able to supply the lands of coverage neede d.; U-2s had earned out nu- 
merous overflights of Cuba. Nevertheless, the U~2 remained vulnera- 
ble to surface-to-air missiles (as bad ones again been demonstrated by 
the downing of a SAC u-2 during the Missile Crisis), and project 
headquarters had even briefly considered sending the A- 1 2 over Cuba 
in October 1962. even though the aircraft still lacked the required J58 
engines and would have had to use much less powerful ones." After 
the Missile Crisis ended. Air Force U-2s continued to photograph 
Cuba under a tacit superpower understanding that such monitoring of 
the withdrawal of the missiles would proceed without interference. 
But the possibility of future Soviet or Cuban action against the U-2s 
remained, raising the dismaying prospect that the United States would 
not be able to tell if the Soviet Union was reintroducing ballistic mis- 
siles into Cuba. 



Such fears became acute in the summer of 1964 after Soviet 
Premier Niltita Khrushchev told foreign visitors to 
Drew Pearson, former Senator William Benton, an 
Minister Jens Otto Krag that, once the US elections had been held in 
November, U-2s flying over Cuba would be shot down. Project head- 
quarters therefore began preparing contingency plans (Project 
SKYLARK) for the possible employment of OXCART over Cuba, 
even though the new aircraft was not yet ready for operations On 5 
August 1964. the Acting DO. Gen. Marshall S. Carter, ordered the 
project staff to achieve emergency operational readiness of the 
OXCART by 5 November 1964. in case Premier Khrushchev actually 
it his threat to shoot down U-2s. c 



To meet this deadline, the Office of Special Activities organized 
a detachment of five pilots and ground crews to conduct flights to val- 
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demonstrated its ability to conduct overflights of Cuba by the 5 
November deadline, which passed without any hostile action by the 
Soviets or Cubans. The detachment then worked to develop the capa- 
bility for sustained operations with its five aircraft. -Ml 'these 
p reparatio ns were valuable training for the OXCART program, "even 
though the SKYLARK contingency plan w« t^i>M inrt effect 
Since U-2s continued to satisfy collection requirements for Cuba, the 
A-I2S were reserved for more critical situations. >' " e '«^ 

V/hen the Agency declared that OXCART had achieved emer- 
gency operational status on 5 November 1964, the aircraft was still 
not prepared for electronic warfare, as only one of the several planned 
electronic couniermeasure devices had been installed. Nevertheless, a 
senior government panel decided that the OXCART could conduct 
initial overflights of Cuba without a full complement of warning and 
jamming devices, should the need for such missions arise. 

One reason for the delay in completing OXCART's electronic 
warfare preparations was the Air Force's concern that OXCART use 
of existing ECM devices could, in the event of the loss of an 
OXCART over hostile territory, compromise the ECM equipment 
used by Air Force bombers and fighters. Even if OXCART's ECM 
devices were merely similar to military ECM systems, the Air Force 
still worried that their use would give the Soviets an opportunity to 

Such concerns led the Agency to an entirely different approach 
to antiradar efforts in Project KEMPSTER. This project attempted to 
develop electron guns mat could be mounted on the OXCART to gen- 

cross section. Although this project proved unsuccessful, the CIA also 
developed a number of more conventional ECM devices for use in the 
OXCART." 

As the OXCART s performance and equipment continued to im- 

overseas. particularly in Asia, where US military activity was increas- 
ing. On 18 March 1965. DC1 McCone, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara. and Deputy Secretary of Defense Vance discussed the 
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growing hazards confronting aenaJ reconnaissance of the People's 
Republic of China, in three years (be Agency had lost four U-2s over 
China, and the Air Force bad lost numerous reconnaissance drones. 
The three men agreed to jo 'ahead with all the preparatory steps 
needed for the OXCART to operate over China so that it would be 
ready in case the- President decided to authorize such missions. 

Project BLACK SHIELD, the plan for Far East operations, 
called for OXCART aircraft to be based at Kadena airbase on 
Okinawa. In the first phase, three planes would be flown to Okinawa 
for 60-day periods, twice a year, an operation which would involve 
about 225 personnel. Later there would be a permanent detachment at 
Kadena. In preparation for the possibility of such operations, the 
Defense Department spent S3. 7 million to provide support facilities 

1965.** . UmCU10 y 

In the summer of 1965, after the United States had begun intro- 
ducing large numbers of troops into South Vietnam. Southeast Asia 
became another passible target for the OXCART. Because the contin- 
ued use of U-2$ for reconaaissance missions over North Vietnam was 
threatened by (he deployment of Soviet-made surface-to-air missiles. 
McNamara asked (be CIA on 3 June 1965 whether it would be possi- 
ble to substitute OXCART aircraft for U-2s. The new DO. Adm. 
William F. Rabom. replied that the OXCART could operate over 
Vietnam as soon as it had passed its final opejarjgnaj readiness tests." 

Formal consideration of proposed OXCART missions involved 
the same approfal.nsxess that was used for U-2 overflights. In late 
November 19^"' after the OXCART had passed its final validation 
tests, the 303 Committee met to consider i proposal to deploy the 
OXCART to Okinawa to overfly Southeast Asia and China. Although 
the committee did not approve deployment, it ordered the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a quick-reaction capability, ready to deploy 
to Okinawa within 21 days after notification. 

There the matter remained for more than a year. During the first 
half of 1966, DCI Rabom raised the issue of deploying the OXGART 
to Okinawa at five separate 303 Committee meetings but failed to win 
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sufficient support. The JCS and the PRAB supported the CIA' I advo- 
cacy of OXCART deployment. Top Sate and Defense Department of- 
ficials, however, thought thai the political risks of basing the aircraft 
in Okinawa— which would almost certainly disclose it to the 
Japanese— outweighed any gains from the intelligence the OXCART 
might gather. On 12 August 1966. the divergent views- were presented 
to President Johnson, who upheld the 303 Committee's i 
ion against deployment for the time being. 1 * - 

The CIA then proposed an OXCART overflight of Cuba in order 
to test the aircraft's ECM systems in a hostile environment. On 15 
September the 303 Committee considered and rejected this idea on 
the grounds that sending OXCART over Cuba "would disturb the ex- 
; calm prevailing in that area of our foreign I 



With operational missions still ruled out, proficiency training re- 
mained the main order of business. This led to improvements in mis- 
sion plans and flight tactics that enabled the detachment to reduce the 
time required to deploy to Okinawa from 21 days to 15. Records con- 
tinued to fall to the OXCART. On 21 December 1966. a Lockheed 
test pilot flew an A-12 for 16.408 kilometers over the continental 
United States in slightly more than six hours, for an average speed of 
2.670 kilometers per hour (which included in-flight refueling at 
i as low as 970 kilometers per hour). This flight set a record for 
: by at 



Two weeks later, on 5 January 1967, an A-12 crashed after a fuel 
gauge malfu nctio ne d an d the aircraft ran out of fuel short of the run- 
way. Pilot '^BMH^ ejected but was lolled when he coulc not 
become separated from the ejection seat. To preserve the secrecy of 
the OXCART program, the Air Force informed th e press that an 
SR-71 was missing and presumed down mflK^ loss, like the 
did not result from difficulties caused by 
: flight but from traditional problems in- 

in any new aircraft. 

Proposals for OXCART operations continued to surface, and in 
May 1967 the CIA forwarded a detailed request to the 303 Committee 
to use the OXCART to collect strategic intelligence about a new 
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THE OXQABT STORY 



One spring day in 1962 a test pilot named Louis Schalk, 
employed by the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, book off in an 
aircraft the likes of which had never been seen before. A. 
casual observer would have been startled by the appearance of 
this vehicle; he would perhaps have noticed especially its 
extremely long, slim, shape, its two enormous jet engines, its 
long, sharp, projecting nose, and its swept-back wings which 
appeared far too short to support the fuselage in flight. He 
might well have realized that this was a revolutionary airplane; 
he could not have known that it' would be able to fly at three 
times the speed of sound for more than 3,000 miles without 
refueling, or that toward the end of its flight, when fuel began 
to run low, it could cruise at over 90,000 feet. Still less 
would he have known of the equipment it was to carry, or of the 
formidable problems attending its design and construction. 

There was, of course, no casual observer present. The 
aircraft had been designed and built for reconnaissance; it was 
projected as a successor to the u-2. its development had been 
carried out in profound secrecy. Despite the numerous 
designers, engineers, skilled and unskilled workers, 
administrators, and others who had been involved in the affair, 
no authentic accounts, and indeed scarcely any accounts at all, 
had leaked. 

The official designation of the aircraft was A-12. By a 
sort of inspired perversity, however, it came to be called 
OXCART, a code word also applied to the program under which it 
was developed. The secrecy in which it was so long shrouded has 
lifted a bit, and the purpose of this article is to give some 
account of the inception, development, operation, and untimely 
demise of this remarkable airplane. The OXCART no longer flies, 
but it left a legacy of technological achievement which points 
the way to new projects. And it became the progenitor of a 
similar reconnaissance vehicle called the SR-71, whose existence 
is well known to press and public. 

The U-2 dated from 1954, when its development began under 
the direction of a group headed by Richard M. Bissell of CIA. 
In June 1956, the aircraft became operational, but officials 
predicted that its useful lifetime over the USSR could hardly be 
much more than 18 months or two years. Its first flights over 
Soviet territory revealed that the air defense warning system 
not only detected but tracked it quite accurately. Yet it 
temained a unique and invaluable source of intelligence 
information for almost four years, until on 1 May i960, Francis 
Gary Powers was shot down near Sverdlovsk. 



Meanwhile, even as the U-2 commenced its active career, 
efforts were under way to make it less vulnerable. The hope was 
to reduce the vehicle's radar cross-section, so that it would 
become less susceptible to detection. New developments in 
radar-absorbing materials were tried out and achieved 
considerable success, though not enough to solvit the problem. 
Various far-out designs were explored, most of them seeking to 
create an aircraft capable of flying at extremely high 
altitudes, though still at relatively slow speed. None of them 
proved practicable. 

Eventually, in the fall of 1957, Bissell arranged with a 
contractor for a job of operations analysis to determine how far 
the probability of shooting down an airplane varied respectively 
with the plane's speed, altitude, and radar cross-section. This 
analysis demonstrated that supersonic speed greatly reduced the 
chances of detection by radar. The probability of being shot 
down was not of course reduced to zero, but it was evident that 
the supersonic line of approach was worth serious consideration. 
Therefore, from this time on, attention focussed increasingly on 
the possibility of building a vehicle which could fly at 
extremely high speeds as well as at great altitudes, and which 
would also incorporate the best that could be attained in 
radar-absorbing capabilities. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and 
Convair Division of General Dynamics were informed of the 
general requirement, and their designers set to work on the 
problem without as yet receiving any contract or funds from the 
government. From the fall of 1957 to late 1958 these designers 
constantly refined and adapted their respective schemes. 

Bissell realized that development and production of such an 
aircraft would be exceedingly expensive, and that in the early 
stages at least it would be doubtful whether the project could 
succeed. To secure the necessary funds for such a program, high 
officials would have to receive the best and most authoritative 
presentation of whatever prospects might unfold. 
Accordingly, he got together a panel consisting of two 
distinguished authorities on aerodynamics and one physicist, 
with E. M. Land of the Polaroid Corporation as chairman. 
Between 1957 and 1959 this panel met about 

six times, usually in Land's office in Cambridge. Lockheed and 
Convair designers attended during parts of the sessions. So 
also did the Assistant Secretaries of the Air Force and Navy 
concerned with research and development, together with one or 
two of their technical advisors. One useful consequence of the 
participation of service representatives was that bureaucratic 
and jurisdictional feuds were reduced virtually to nil. 
Throughout the program both Air Force and Navy gave valuable 
assistance and cooperation. 
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As the months went by, the general outlines of what might 
be done took shape in the minds of those concerned. Late in 
November 1958, the members of the panel held a crucial meeting. 
They agreed that it now appeared feasible to build an aircraft 
of such speed and altitude as to be very difficult to track by 
radar. They recommended that the President be asked to approve 
in principle a further prosecution of the project, and to make 
funds available for further studies and tests. The President 
and his Scientific Advisor, Dr. James Killian, were already 
aware of what was going on, and when CIA officials went to them 
with the recommendation of the panel they received a favorable 
hearing. The President gave his approval. Lockheed and Convair 
were then asked to submit definite proposals, funds were made 
available to them, and the project took on the code name GUSTO. 

Less than a year later the two proposals were essentially 
complete, and on 20 July 1959, the President was again briefed. 
This time he gave final approval, which signified that the 
program could get fully under way. 

The next major step was to choose between the Lockheed and 
Convair designs. On 20 August 1959, specifications of the two 
proposals were submitted to a joint DOD/USAF/CIA selection panel: 



Speed 

Range (total) 
Range (at altitude) 

Dimensions 



Mach 3.2 
4,120 n.ra. 
3,800 n.m. 



Convai r 

Mach 3.2 
4,000 n.m. 
3,400 n.m. 



Length 
Span 

Gross Weight 
Fuel Weight 
First Flight 



102 ft. 
57 ft. 

110,000 lbs. 
64,600 lbs. 
22 months 



79.5 ft. 
56.0 ft. 
101,700 lbs. 
62,000 lbs. 
22 months 



The Lockheed design was selected, Project GUSTO terminated, 
and the program to develop a new U-2 follow-on aircraft was 
named OXCART. On 3 September 1959, CIA authorized Lockheed to 
proceed with anti radar studies, aerodynamic structural tests, 
and engineering designs, and on 30 January i960 gave the qreen 
light to produce 12 aircraft. ^ 

Pratt and Whitney Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
had been involved in discussions of the project, and undertook 
to develop the propulsion system. Their J-58 engine, which was 
to be used in the A-12, had been sponsored originally by the US 
Navy for its own purposes, and was to be capable of a speed of 
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Mach 3.0. Navy interest in the development was diminishing, 
however, and the Secretary of Defense had decided to withdraw 
from the program at the end of 1959. CIA's requirement was that 
the engine and airframe be further developed and optimized for a 
speed of Mach 3.2. The new contract called for initial assembly 
of three advanced experimental engines for durability and 
reliability testing, and provision of three engines for 
experimental flight testing in early 1961. * > 

Lockheed's designer was Clarence L. (Kelly) Johnson, 
creator of the U-2, and he called his new vehicle not A-12 but 
A-ll. its design exhibited many innovations. Supersonic 
airplanes, however, involve a multitude of extremely difficult 
design problems. Their payload-range performance is highly 
sensitive to engine weight, structural weight, fuel consumption, 
and aerodynamic efficiency. Small mistakes in predicting these 
values can lead to large errors in performance. Models of the 
A-ll were tested and retested, adjusted and readjusted, during 
thousands of hours in the wind tunnel. Johnson was confident of 
his design, but no one could say positively whether the bird 
would fly, still less whether it would fulfill the extremely 
demanding requirements laid down for it. 

To make the drawings and test the model was one thing; to 
build the aircraft was another. The most numerous problems 
arose from the simple fact that in flying through the atmosphere 
at its designed speed the skin of the aircraft would be 
subjected to a temperature of more than 550 degrees Fahrenheit. 
For one thing, no metal hitherto commonly used in aircraft 
production would stand this temperature, and those which would 
do so were for the most part too heavy to be suitable for the 
purpose in hand. 

During the design phase Lockheed evaluated many materials 
and finally chose an alloy of titanium B120, characterized by 
great strength, relatively light weight, and good resistance to 
high temperatures. Titanium was also scarce and very costly. 
Methods for milling it and controlling the quality of the 
product were not fully developed. Of the early deliveries from 
Titanium Metals Corporation some 80 percent had to be rejected, 
and it was not until 1961, when a delegation from headquarters 
visited the officials of that company, informed them of the 
objectives and high priority of the OXCART program, that the 
problems were solved. 

But this only solved an initial problem. One of the 
virtues of titanium was its exceeding hardness, but this very 
virtue gave rise to immense difficulties in machining and 
shaping the material. Drills which worked well on aluminum soon 
broke into pieces; new ones had to be devised. Assembly-line 
production was impossible; each of the small OXCART fleet was. 
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so to speak, turned out by hand. The cost of the program 
mounted well above original estimates, and it soon began to run 
behind schedule. One aCter another, however, the problems were 
solved, and their solution constituted the greatest single 
technological achievement of the entire enterprise. Henceforth 
it became practicable, if expensive, to build aircraft out of 
titanium. 

Since every additional pound of weight was critical, ' 
adequate insulation was out of the question. The inside of the 
aircraft would be like a moderately hot oven. The pilot would 
have to wear a kind of space suit, with its own cooling 
apparatus, pressure control, oxygen supply, and other 
necessities for survival. The fuel tanks, which constituted by 
far the greater part of the aircraft, would heat up to about 350 
degrees, so that special fuel had to be supplied and the tanks 
themselves rendered inert with nitrogen. Lubricating oil was 
formulated for operation at 600 degrees F . , and contained a 
diluent in order to remain fluid at operation below 40 degrees. 
Insulation on the plane's intricate wiring soon became brittle 
and useless. During the lifetime of the OXCART no better 
insulation was found; the wiring and related connectors had to 
be given special attention and handling at great cost in labor 
and time. 

Then there was the unique problem of the camera window. 
The OXCART was to carry a delicate and highly sophisticated 
camera, which would look out through a quartz glass window. The 
effectiveness of the whole system depended upon achieving 
complete freedom from optical distortion despite the great heat 
to which the window would be subjected. Thus the question was 
not simply one of providing equipment with resistance to high 
temperature, but of assuring that there should be no unevenness 
of temperature throughout the area of the window. It took three 
years and two million dollars to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution. The program scored one of its most remarkable 
successes when the quartz glass was successfully fused to its 
metal frame by an unprecedented process involving the use of 
high frequency sound waves. 

Another major problem of different nature was to achieve 
the low radar cross-section desired. The airframe areas giving 
the greatest radar return were the vertical stabilizers, the 
engine inlet, and the forward side of the engine nacelles. 
Research in ferrites, high-temperature absorbing materials and 
high-temperature plastic structures was undertaken to find 
methods to reduce the return. Eventually the vertical tail 
section fins were constructed from a kind of laminated "plastic- 
material — the first time that such a material had been used for 
an important part of an aircraft's structure, with such changes 
in structural materials, the A-ll was redesignated A-12, and as 
such has never been publicly disclosed. 



To test the effectiveness of antiradar devices a 
small-scale model is inadequate; only a full-size mock-up will 
do. Lockheed accordingly built one of these, and as early as 
November 1959, transported it in a specially designed trailer 
truck over hundreds of miles of highway from the Burbank plant 

i E2 t** area ' - Here ifc was noisted to the top of a pylon and 
looked at from various angles by radar. Tests a'nd adjustments 
went on for a year and a half before the results were deemed 
satisfactory. In the course of the process it was found 
desirable to attach some sizable metallic constructions on each 
side of the fuselage, and Kelly Johnson worried a good deal 
about the effect of these protuberances on his design. In 
flight tests, however, it later developed that they imparted a 
useful aerodynamic lift to the vehicle, and years afterward 
Lockheed's design for a supersonic transport 
embodied similar structures. 

Pilots for the OXCART would obviously have to be of quite 
extraordinary competence, not only because of the unprecedented 
performance of the aircraft itself, but also because of the 
particular qualities needed in men who were to fly intelligence 
missions. Brigadier General Don Flickinger of the Air Force, 
was designated to draw up the criteria for selection, with 
advice from Kelly Johnson and from CIA Headquarters. Pilots had 
to be qualified in the latest high performance fighters, 
emotionally stable, and well motivated. They were to be between 

S-2H?«iL r r2 r ; ti a9 z- amS tne slze of tne a - iz cockpit 

in weight Si * f6et taU 3nd UmSer 175 P° unds 

One thing to be decided in the earliest stages of the 
program was where to base and test the aircraft. Lockheed 
clearly could not do the business at Burbank, where the aircraft 
were being built, if for no other reason that its runway was too 
short. The ideal location ought to be remote from metropolitan 
areas; well away from civil and military airways to preclude 
observation; easily accessible by air; blessed with good weather 
the year round; capable of accommodating large numbers of 
personnel; equipped with fuel storage facilities; fairly close 
to an Air Force installation; and possessing at least an 8,000 
foot runway. There was no such place to be found. 

Ten Air Force bases programmed for closure were considered 
but none provided the necessary security and annual operating 
costs at most of them would be unacceptable. Edwards Air Force 
Base in California seemed a more likely candidate, but in the 
end it also was passed over. Instead, a very secluded site was 
finally picked, it was deficient in personnel accommodations 
and POL storage, and its long-unused runway was inadequate, but 
security was good, or could be made so, and a moderate 
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construction program could provide sufficient facilities. 
Lockheed estimated what would be needed in such respects as 
monthly fuel consumption, hangars and shop space, housing for 
personnel, and runway specifications. Armed with the list 
of major requirements, Headquarters came up with a construction 
and engineering plan. 

Construction began in earnest in September i960, and , 
continued on a double-shift schedule until mid-1964. One of the 
most urgent tasks was to build the runway, which according to 
initial estimates of A-12 requirements must be 8,500 feet long. 
The existing asphalt runway was 5,000 feet long and incapable of 
supporting the weight of the A-12. The new one was built 
between 7 September and 15 November and involved pouring over 
25,000 yards of concrete. Another major problem was to provide 
some 500,000 gallons of PF-1 aircraft fuel per month. Neither 
storage facilities nor means of transporting fuel existed. 
After considering airlift, pipeline, and truck transport, it was 
decided that the last-named was the most economical, and could 
be made feasible by resurfacing no more than eighteen miles of 
highway leading into the base. 

Three surplus Navy hangars were obtained, dismantled, and 
erected on the north side of the base. Over 100 surplus Navy 
housing buildings were transported to the base and made ready 
for occupancy. By early 1962 a fuel tank farm was ready, with a 
capacity of 1,320,000 gallons. Warehousing and shop space was 
begun and repairs made to older buildings. All this, together 
with the many other facilities that had to be provided, took a 
long time to complete. Meanwhile, however, the really essential 
facilities were ready in time for the forecast delivery date of 
Aircraft No. 1 in August 1961. 

The facilities were ready, but the aircraft were not. 
Originally promised for delivery at the end of May 1961, the 
date first slipped to August, largely because of Lockheed's 
difficulties in procuring and fabricating titanium. Moreover, 
Pratt 8. Whitney found unexpectedly great trouble in bringing the 
J-58 engine up to OXCART requirements. In March 1961, Kelly 
Johnson notified Headquarters: 

"Schedules are in jeopardy on two fronts. One is the 
assembly of the wing and the other is in satisfactory 
development of the engine. Our evaluation shows that each 
of these programs is from three to four months behind the 
current schedule. - 
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To this Bissell replied: 



"I have learned of your expected additional delay in first 
flight from 30 August to 1 December 1961. This news is 
extremely shocking on top of our previous slippage from May 
to August and my understanding as of our meeting 
19 December that the titanium extrusion problems were 
essentially overcome. I trust this is the "last of such 
disappointments short of a severe earthquake in Burbank." 

Realizing that delays were causing the cost of the program 
to soar. Headquarters decided to place a top-level aeronautical 
engineer in residence at Lockheed to monitor the program and 
submit progress reports. 

Delays nevertheless persisted. On 11 September, Pratt S. 
Whitney informed Lockheed of their continuing difficulties with 
the J-58 engine in terms of weight, delivery, and performance. 
Completion date for Aircraft No. 1 by now had slipped to 
22 December 1961, and the first flight to 27 February 1962. 
Even on this last date the J-58 would not be ready, and it was 
therefore decided that a Pratt & Whitney J-75 engine, designed 
for the F-105 and flown in the U-2, should be used for early 
flights. The engine, along with other components, could be 
fitted to the A-12 airframe, and it could power the aircraft 
safely to altitudes up to 50,000 feet and at speeds up to Mach 



When this decision had been made, final preparations were 
begun for the testing phase. Support aircraft began arriving in 
the spring of 1962. These included eight F-101's for training, 
two T-33's for proficiency flying, a C-130 for cargo transport, 
a U-3A for administrative purposes, a helicopter for search and 
rescue, and a Cessna-180 for liaison use. In addition, Lockheed 
provided an F-104 to act as chase aircraft during the A-12 
flight test period. 

Meanwhile in January 1962, an agreement was reached with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board that expanded the restricted 
airspace in the vicinity of the test area. Certain CAB air 
traffic controllers were cleared for the OXCART Project; their 
function was to insure that aircraft did not violate the order. 
The North American Air Defense Command established procedures to 
prevent their radar stations from reporting the appearance of 
high performance aircraft on their radar scopes. 

Refueling concepts required prepositioning of vast 
quantities of fuel at certain points outside the United States. 
Special tank farms were programmed in California, Eielson AFB 
Alaska, and at strategic locations overseas. Since the A-12 
used specially refined low vapor pressure fuel, these tank farms 
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were reserved exclusively for use by the OXCART Program. Very 
small detachments of technicians at these locations maintained 
the fuel storage facility and arranged for periodic quality 
control fuel tests. 

At the Lockheed Burbank plant. Aircraft No. 1 (serially 
numbered 121) received its final tests and checkout during 
January and February 1962, and was partially disassembled for 
shipment to the site. It became clear very early in OXCART 
planning that because of security problems and the inadequate 
runway, the A-12 could not fly from Burbank. Movement of the 
full-scale radar test model had been successfully accomplished 
in November 1959, as described above. A thorough survey of the 
route in June 1961, ascertained the hazards and problems of 
moving the actual aircraft, and showed that a package measuring 
35 feet wide and 105 feet long could be transported without 
major difficulty. Obstructing road signs had to be removed, 
trees trimmed, and some roadsides leveled. Appropriate 
arrangements were made with police authorities and local 
officials to accomplish the safe transport of the aircraft. The 
entire fuselage, minus wings, was crated, covered, and loaded 
on the special-design trailer, which cost about $100,000. On 26 
February 1962, it departed Burbank, and arrived at the base 
according to plan. 



Upon arrival reassembly of the aircraft and installation of 
the J-75 engines began. Soon it was found that aircraft tank 
sealing compounds had failed to adhere to the metals, and when 
fuel was put into the tanks numerous leaks occurred. It was 
necessary to strip the tanks of the faulty sealing compounds and 
reline them with new materials. Thus occurred one more 
unexpected and exasperating delay in the program. 

Finally, on 26 April 1962, Aircraft 121 was ready. On that 
day, in accordance with Kelly Johnson's custom, Louis Schalk 
took it for an unofficial, unannounced, maiden flight lasting 
some 40 minutes. As in all maiden flights minor problems were 
detected, but it took only four more days to ready the aircraft 
for its first official flight. 

On 30 April 1962, just under one year later than originally 
Planned, the A-12 officially lifted her wheels from the runway. 
Piloted again by Louis Schalk, it took off at 170 knots, with a 
gross weight of 72,000 pounds, and climbed to 30,000 feet. Top 
speed was 340 knots and the flight lasted 59 minutes. The pilot 
reported that the aircraft responded well and was extremely 
stable. Kelly Johnson declared it to be the smoothest official 
first flight of any aircraft he had designed or tested. The 
aircraft broke the sound barrier on its second official flight, 
4 Hay 1962, reaching Mach 1.1. Again, only minor problems were 
reported. 
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With these flights accomplished, jubilation was the order 
o£ the day. The new Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. John 
McCone, sent a telegram of congratulation to Kelly Johnson. A 
critical phase had been triumphantly passed, but there remained 
the long, difficult, and sometimes discouraging process of 
working the aircraft up to full operational performance. 

Aircraft No. 122 arrived at base on 26 June,, and spent 
three months in radar testing before engine installations jand 
final assembly. Aircraft No. 123 arrived in August and flew in 
October. Aircraft No. 124, a two-seated version intended for 
use in training project pilots, was delivered in November. It 
was to be powered by the j-56 engines, but 'delivery delays and a 
desire to begin pilot training prompted a decision to install 
the smaller J-75's. The trainer flew initially in January 
1963. The fifth aircraft. No. 125, arrived at the area on 



Meanwhile the OXCART program received a shot in the arm 
from the Cuban missile crisis. U-2's had been maintaining a 
regular reconnaissance vigil over the island, and it was on one 
of these missions in October that the presence of offensive 
missiles was discovered. Overflights thereafter became more 
frequent, but on 27 October a U-2, flown by a Strategic Air 
Force pilot on a SAC-directed mission, was shot down by a 
surface-to-air missile. This raised the dismaying possibility 
that continued manned, high-altitude surveillance of Cuba might 
become out of the question. The OXCART program suddenly assumed 
greater significance than ever, and its achievement of 
operational status became one of the highest national priorities. 

At the end of 1962 there were two A-12 aircraft engaged in 
flight tests. A speed of Mach 2.16 and altitude of 60,000 feet 
had been achieved. Progress was still slow, however, because of 
delays in the delivery of engines and shortcomings in the 
performance of those delivered. One of the two test aircraft 
was still flying with two J-75 engines, and the other with one 
J-75 and one J-58. It had long since become clear that Pratt & 
Whitney had been too optimistic in their forecast; the problem 
of developing the J-58 up to OXCART specifications had proved a 
good deal more recalcitrant than expected. Mr. McCone judged 
the situation to be truly serious, and on 3 December he wrote to 
the President of United Aircraft 
Corporation: 

"I have been advised that J-58 engine deliveries have been 
delayed again due to engine control production 

problems By the end of the year it appears we will have 

barely enough J-58 engines to support the flight test 

program adequately Furthermore, due to various engine 

difficulties we have not yet reached design speed and 
altitude. Engine thrust and fuel consumption deficiencies 
at present prevent sustained flight at design conditions 
which is so necessary to complete development." 
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By the end of January 1963, ten engines were available, and 
the first flight with two of them installed occurred on 
15 January. Thenceforth all A-12 aircraft were fitted with 
their intended propulsion system. Flight testing accelerated 
and contractor personnel went to a three-shift work day. 

With each succeeding step into a high Mach'regime new 
problems presented themselves. The worst of all these 7 
difficulties — indeed one of the roost formidable in the entire 
history of the program—was revealed when flight testing moved 
into speeds between Mach 2.4 and 2.8, and the aircraft 
experienced such severe roughness as to make its operation 
virtually out of the question. The trouble was diagnosed as 
being in the air inlet system, which with its controls admitted 
air to the engine. At the higher speeds the flow of air was 
uneven, and the engine therefore could not function properly. 
Only after a long period of experimentation, often highly 
frustrating and irritating, was a solution reached. This 
further postponed the day when the A-12 could be declared 
operationally ready. 

Among more mundane troubles was the discovery that various 
nuts, bolts, clamps, and other debris of the manufacturing 
process had not been cleared away, and upon engine run up or 
take off were sucked into the engine. The engine parts were 
machined to such close tolerances that they could be ruined in 
this fashion. Obviously the fault was due to sheer 
carelessness. Inspection procedures were revised, and it was 
also found prudent at Burbank to hoist the engine nacelles into 
the air, rock them back and forth, listen for loose objects, and 
then remove them by hand. 

On 24 May 1963, while on a routine training flight, one of 
the detachment pilots recognized an erroneous and confusing air 
speed indication and decided to eject from the aircraft, which 
crashed 14 miles south of Wendover, Utah. The pilot was 
unhurt. The wreckage was recovered in two days, and persons at 
the scene were identified and requested to sign secrecy 
agreements. All A-12 aircraft were grounded for a week during 
investigation of the accident. A plugged pilot static tube in 
icing conditions turned out to be responsible for the faulty 
cockpit instrument indications— it was not something which would 
hold things up for long. 

Loss of this aircraft nevertheless precipitated a policy 
problem which had been troubling the Agency for some time. With 
the growing number of A-12's, how much longer could the project 
remain secret? The program had gone through development, 
construction, and a year of flight testing without attracting 
public attention. There was also a realization that the 
technological data would be extremely valuable in connection 
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with feasibility studies for the SST. Finally, there was a 
growing awareness in the higher reaches of the aircraft industry 
that something new and remarkable was going on. Rumors spread, 
and gossip flew about. Commercial airline crews sighted the 
OXCART in flight. The editor of Aviation Week indicated his 
knowledge of developments at Burbank. The secrecy was thinning 
out. 

The President's Announcement 

In spite of all this, 1963 went by without any public 
revelation. President Johnson was brought up to date on the 
project a week after taking office, and directed that a paper be 
prepared for an announcement in the spring of 1964. Then at his 
press conference on 24 February 1964, he read a statement of 
which the first paragraph was as follows: 

The United States has successfully developed an advanced 
experimental jet aircraft, the A-ll, which has been tested 
in sustained flight at more than 2,000 miles per hour and 
at altitudes in excess of 70,000 feet. The performance of 
the A-ll far exceeds that of any other aircraft in the 
world today. The development of this aircraft has been 
made possible by major advances in aircraft technology of 
great significance for both military and commercial 
applications. Several A-ll aircraft are now being flight 
tested at Edwards Air Force Base in California. The 
existence of this program is being disclosed today to 
permit the orderly exploitation of this advance technology 
in our military and commercial program." 

The President went on to mention the "mastery of the metallurgy 
and fabrication of titanium metal" which has been achieved, gave 
credit to Lockheed and to Pratt & Whitney, remarked that 
appropriate members of the Senate and House had been kept fully 
informed, and prescribed that the detailed performance of the 
A-ll would be kept strictly classified. 

The President's reference to the "A-ll" was of course 
deliberate. "A-ll" had been the original design designation for 
the all-metal aircraft first proposed by Lockheed; subsequently 
it became the design designation for the Air Force YF-12A 
interceptor which differed from its parent mainly in that it 
carried a second man for launching air-to-air missiles. To 
preserve the distinction between the A-ll and the A-12 Security 
had briefed practically all witting personnel in government and 
industry on the impending announcement- OXCART secrecy 
continued in effect. There was considerable speculation about 
an Agency role in the A-ll development, but it was never 
acknowledged by the government. News headlines ranged from "US 
has dozen A-ll jets already flying" to "Secret of sizzling new 
plane probably history's best kept." 
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The President also said that "the A-ll aircraft now at 
Edwards Air Force Base are undergoing extensive tests to 
determine their capabilities as long-range interceptors." It 
was true that the Air Force in October 1960, had contracted for 
three interceptor versions of the A-12, and they were by this 
time available. But at the moment when the President spoke, 
there were no A-ll's at Edwards and there never tiad been. ., 
Project officials had known that the public announcement was 
about to be made, but they had not been told exactly when. 
Caught by surprise, they hastily flew two Air Force YF-12A's to 
Edwards to support the President's statement. So rushed was 
this operation, so speedily were the aircraft put into hangars 
upon arrival, that heat from them activated the hangar sprinkler 
system, dousing the reception team which awaited them. 

Thenceforth, while the OXCART continued its secret career 
at its own site, the A-ll performed at Edwards Air Force Base in 
a considerable glare of publicity. Pictures of the aircraft 
appeared in the press, correspondents could look at it and 
marvel, stories could be written. Virtually no details were 
made available, but the technical journals nevertheless had a 
field day. The unclassified Air Force and Space Digest, for 
example, published a long article in its issue of April 1964, 
commencing: "The official pictures and statements tell very 
little about the A-ll. But the technical literature from open 
sources, when carefully interpreted, tells a good deal about 
what it could and, more importantly, what it could not be. 
Here's the story " 

Going Operational 

Three years and seven months after first flight in April 
1962 the OXCART was declared ready for operational use at design 
specifications. The period thus devoted to flight tests was 
remarkably short, considering the new fields of aircraft 
performance which were being explored. As each higher Mach 
number was reached exhaustive tests were carried out in 
accordance with standard procedures to ensure that the aircraft 
functioned properly and safely. Defects were corrected and 
improvements made. All concerned gained experience with the 
particular characteristics and idiosyncrasies of the vehicle. 

The aircraft inlet and related control continued for a long 
time to present the most troublesome and refractory problem. 
Numerous attempts failed to find a remedy, even though a special 
task force concentrated on the task. For a time there was 
something approaching despair, and the solution when finally 
achieved was greeted with enormous relief. After all, not every 
experimental aircraft of advanced performance has survived its 
flight testing period. The possibility existed that OXCART also 
would fail, despite the great cost and effort expended upon it. 
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The main burden of test flights fell upon Lockheed pilots, 
and some of the aircraft that became available at the site were 
reserved for the most advanced testing- At the same time, 
however, the detachment pilots were receiving training and 
familiarizing themselves with the new vehicle. In the course of 
doing so, they contributed a good many suggestions for 
improvements, and their own numerous flights shortened the, time 
required for the test program as a whole. Indeed, one feature 
of OXCART development was this intimate collaboration between 
designer, test pilots, operational pilots, and CIA officials, 
all of whom worked together with great effectiveness. 

A few dates and figures will serve to mark the progress of 
events. By the end of 1963 there had been 573 flights totalling 
765 hours. Nine aircraft were in the inventory. On 20 July 
1963 test aircraft flew for the first time at Mach 3; in 
November Mach 3.2 (the design speed) was reached. The longest 
sustained flight at design conditions occurred on 3 February 
1964; it lasted for ten minutes at Mach' 3.2. By the end of 1964 
there had been 1,160 flights, totalling 1,616 hours. Eleven 
aircraft were then available, four of them reserved for testing 
and seven assigned to the operational detachment. 

The record may be put in another way. Mach 2 was reached 
after six months of flying; Mach 3 after 15 months. Two years 
after the first flight the aircraft had flown a total of 38 
hours at Mach 2, three hours at Mach 2.6, and less than one hour 
at Mach 3. After three years, Mach 2 time had increased to 60 
hours, Mach 2.6 time to 33 hours, and Mach 3 time to nine hours; 
all Mach 3 time, however, was by test aircraft, and detachment 
aircraft were still restricted to Mach 2.9. 

As may be seen from the figures, most flights were of short 
duration, averaging little more than an hour each. Primarily 
this was because longer flights were unnecessary at this stage 
of testing. It was also true, however, that the less seen of 
OXCART the better, and short flights helped to preserve the 
secrecy of the proceedings. Vet it was virtually impossible for 
an aircraft of such dimensions and capabiliti es to remain 
inconspicuous. At its full speed OXCART had a turning radius of 
no less than 86 miles. There was no question of staying close 
to the airfield; its shortest possible flights took it over a 
very large expanse of territory. 

The first long-range, high-speed flight occurred on 
27 January 1965. when one of the test aircraft flew for an hour 
and forty minutes, with an hour and fifteen minutes above Mach 
3.1. Its total range was 2,580 nautical miles, with altitudes 
between 75,600 and 80,000 feet. 
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Two more aircraft were lost during this phase of the 
program. On 9 July 1964 Aircraft No. 133 was making its final 
approach to the runway when at altitude of 500 feet and airspeed 
of 200 knots it began a smooth steady roll to the left. 
Lockheed test pilot Bill parks could not overcome the roll. At 
about a 45 degree bank angle and 200 foot altitude he ejected. 
As he swung down to the vertical in the parachute his feet, 
touched the ground, for what must have been one of the narrower 
escapes in the perilous history of test piloting. The primary 
cause of the accident was that the servo for the right outboard 
roll and pitch control froze. No news of the accident filtered 
out . 



On 28 December 1965 Aircraft No. 126 crashed immediately 
after take-off and was totally destroyed. The detachment pilot 
ejected safely at an altitude of 150 feet. The accident 
investigation board determined that a flight line electrician 
had improperly connected the yaw and pitch gyros— had in effect 
reversed the controls. This time Mr. McCone directed the Office 
of Security to conduct an investigation into the possibility of 
sabotage. While nothing of the- sort was discovered, there were 
indications of negligence, as the manufacturer of the gyro had 
earlier warned of the possibility that the mechanism could be 
connected in reverse. No action had been taken, however, even 
by such an elementary precaution as painting the contacts 
different colors. Again there was no publicity connected with 
the accident. 

The year 1965 saw the test site reach the high point of 
activity. Completion of construction brought it to full 
Physical size. All detachment pilots were Mach 3.0 qualified, 
bite population reached over 1,800. Contractors were working 
three shifts a day. Lockheed Constellations made daily flights 
between the factory at Burbank and the site. And officials were 
considering how and when and where to use OXCART in its 
appointed role. 

Targeting tbe OX 

By early 1964 Project Headquarters began planning for the 
contingency of flights over Cuba under a program designated 
SKYLARK . Bill Parks' accident in early July held this program 
up for a time, but on 5 August it was directed that SKYLARK 
achieve emergency operational readiness by 5 November. This 
involved preparing a small detachment which should be able to do 
the job over Cuba, though at something less than the full design 
capability of the OXCART. The goal was to operate at Mach 2 8 
and 80,000 feet altitude. 
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In order to meet the deadline set, camera performance would 
have to be validated, pilots qualified for Mach 2.8 flight, and 
coordination with supporting elements arranged. Only one of 
several equipments for electronic countermeasures (ECM) would be 
ready by November, and a senior intra-governroental group, 
including representation from the President's Scientific Advisor 
Committee, examined the problem of operating ovee Cuba without 
the full complement of defensive systems. This panel decided 
that the first few overflights could safely be conducted without 
them, but the ECM would be necessary thereafter. The delivery 
schedule of ECM equipment was compatible with this course of 



After considerable modifications to aircraft, the 
detachment simulated Cuban missions on training flights, and a 
limited emergency SKYLARK capability was announced. With two 
weeks notice the OXCART detachment could accomplish a Cuban 
overflight, though with fewer ready aircraft and pilots than had 
been planned. 

During the following weeks the detachment concentrated on 
developing SKYLARK into a sustained capability, with five ready 
pilots and five operational aircraft. The main tasks were to 
determine aircraft range and fuel consumption, attain repeatable 
reliable operation, finish pilot training, prepare a family of 
SKYLARK missions, and coordinate routes with North American Air 
Defense, Continental Air Defense, and the Federal Aviation 
Authority. All this was accomplished without substantially 
hindering the main task of working up OXCART to full design 
f2 P f4 lit ^* We roay antici P ate the story, however, by remarking 
that despite all this preparation the OXCART was never used over 
Cuba. U-2's proved adequate, and the A-12 was reserved for more 
critical situations. 

In 1965 a more critical situation did indeed emerge in 
Asia, and interest in using the aircraft there began to be 
manifest. The Director of the Office of Special Activities 
briefed senior officials on a scheme which had been drawn up for 
operations in the Far East. The project was called BLACK 
SHIELD, and it called for the OXCART to operate out of the 
Kadena Air Force Base in Okinawa. In the first phase, three 
aircraft would stage to Okinawa for 60-day periods, twice a 
year, with about 225 personnel involved. After this was in good 
order, BLACK SHIELD would advance to the point of maintaining a 
permanent detachment at Kadena. Secretary Vance made $3.7 
million available to be spent in providing support facilities on 
the island, which were to be available by early fall of 1965. 
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Meanwhile the Communists began to deploy surface-to-air 
missiles around Hanoi, thereby threatening our current military 
reconnaissance capabilities. Secretary McNamara called this to 
the attention of the Under Secretary of the Air Force on 3 June 
1965, and inquired about the practicability of substituting 
OXCART aircraft for U-2's. He was told that BLACK SHIELD could 
operate over Vietnam as soon as adequate aircraft performance 
was achieved. • 

With deployment overseas thus apparently impending in the 
fall, the detachment went into the final stages of its progr am 
for validating the reliability of aircraft and aircraft 
systems. It set out to demonstrate complete systems reliability 
at Mach 3.05 and at 2,300 nautical miles range, with penetration 
altitude of 76,000 feet. A demonstrated capability for three 
aerial refuelings was also part of the validation process. 

By this time the OXCART was well along in performance. The 
inlet, camera, hydraulic, navigation, and flight control systems 
all demonstrated acceptable reliability. Nevertheless, as 
longer flights were conducted at high speeds and high 
temperatures, new problems came to the surface, the most serious 
being with the electrical wiring system, wiring connectors and 
components had to withstand temperatures of more than 800 
degrees Fahrenheit, together with structural flexing, vibration, 
and shock. Continuing malfunctions in the inlet controls, 
communications equipment, ECM systems, and cockpit instruments 
were in many cases attributable to wiring failures. There was 
also disturbing evidence that careless handling was contributing 
to electrical connector failures. Difficulties persisted in the 
sealing of fuel tanks. What with one thing and another, 
officials soon began to fear that the scheduled date for BLACK 
SHIELD readiness would not be met. Prompt corrective action on 
the part of Lockheed was in order. The quality of maintenance 
needed drastic improvement. The responsibility for delivering 
an aircraft system with acceptable reliability to meet an 
operational commitment lay in Lockheed's hands. 

In this uncomfortable situation, OSA's Deputy for 
Technology went to the Lockheed plant to see Kelly Johnson on 
3 August 1965. A frank discussion ensued on the measures 
necessary to insure that BLACK SHIELD commitments would be met, 
and Johnson concluded that he himself spend full time at the 
site in order to get the job done expeditiously. Lockheed 
President Daniel Haughton offered the full support of the 
corporation, and Johnson began duty at the site next day. His 
firm and effective management got Project BLACK SHIELD back on 
schedule . 

Four primary BLACK SHIELD aircraft were selected and final 
validation flights conducted. During these tests the OXCART 
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achieved a maximum speed of Mach 3.29, altitude of 90,000 feet, 
and sustained flight time above Mach 3.2 of one hour and 
fourteen minutes. The maximum endurance flight lasted six hours 
and twenty minutes. The last stage was reached on 20 November 
1965, and two days later Kelly Johnson wrote Headquarters: 

"Overall, my considered opinion is that th? aircraft can be 
successfully deployed for the BLACK SHIELD -mission with 
what I would consider to be at least as low a degree of 
risk as in the early U-2 deployment days. Actually, 
considering our performance level of more than four times 
the U-2 speed and three miles more operating altitude, it 
is probably much less risky than our first U-2 
deployments. I think the time has come when the bird 
should leave its nest." 

An impressive demonstration of the OXCART ' s capability 
occurred on 21 December 1966 when Lockheed test pilot Bill Parks 
flew 10,198 statue miles in six hours. This flight established 
a record unapproachable by any other aircraft. 

With the readiness of the aircraft confirmed, a formal 
proposal was made that OXCART be deployed to the Far East. 
After examining the matter, the proposal was not approved! It 
was agreed, however, that short of actually moving aircraft to 
Kadena all steps should be taken to develop and maintain a quick 
reaction capability, ready to deploy within a 21-day period at 
any time after 1 January 1966. There the matter remained, for 
more than a year. During 1966 there were frequent renewals of 
the request for authorization to deploy OXCART to Okinawa and 
conduct reconnaissance missions over North Vietnam. All were 
turned down. 

Meanwhile, of course, flight testing and crew proficiency 
training continued. There was plenty of time to improve mission 
plans and flight tactics, as well as to prepare the forward area 
at Kadena. New plans shortened deployment time from the 21 days 
first specified. Personnel and cargo were to be airlifted to 
Kadena the day deployment was approved. On the fifth day the 
first OXCART would depart and travel the 6,673 miles in five 
hours and 34 minutes. The second would go on the seventh and 
third on the ninth day. The first two would be ready for an 
emergency mission on the eleventh day, and for a normal mission 
on the fifteenth day. 

BLACK SHIELD 

About May of 1967 prospects for deployment took a new 
turn. A good deal of apprehension was evident in Washington 
about the possibility that the Communists might introduce 
surface-to-surface missiles into North Vietnam, and concern was 
aggravated by doubts as to whether we could detect such a 
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development if it occurred. The President asked for a proposal 
on the matter and once again CIA suggested that the OXCART be 
used. Its camera was far superior to the 0-2 and its 
vulnerability was far less. The State and Defense members of 
the Committee decided to re-examine the requirement and the 
political risks involved, while they were engaged in their 
deliberations, the Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. Helms, 
submitted another formal proposal to deploy thetJXCART. Ifi 
addition, he raised the matter at President Johnson's "Tuesday 
lunch" on 16 May, and received the President's approval to 
"go." wait Rostow later in the day formally conveyed the 
President's decision, and the BLACK SHIELD deployment plan was 
forthwith put into effect. 

On 17 May airlift to Kadena began. On 22 May the first 
A-12 (Serial Ho. 131) flew nonstop to Kadena in six hours and 
six minutes. Aircraft Ho. 127 departed on 24 May and arrived at 
Kadena five hours and 55 minutes later. The third. Ho. 129, 
left according to plan on 26 May 1967 and proceeded normally 
until in the vicinity of Wake Island the pilot experienced 
difficulties with the inertial navigation and communications 
systems. Under the circumstances, he decided to make a 
precautionary landing at Wake Island. The prepositioned 
emergency recovery team secured the aircraft without incident 
and the flight to Kadena resumed next day. 

On 29 May 1967, the unit at Kadena was ready to fly an 
operational mission. Two hundred and sixty personnel had 
deployed to the BLACK SHIELD facility. Except for hangars, 
which were a month short of completion, everything was in shape 
for sustained operations. Hext day the detachment was alerted 
for a mission on 31 May, and the moment arrived which would see 
the culmination of ten years of effort, worry, and cost. As 
fate would have it, on the morning of the 31st heavy rain fell 
at Kadena. Since weather over the target area was clear, 
preparations continued in hopes that the local weather would 
clear. When the time for take-off approached, the OXCART, which 
had never operated in heavy rain, taxied to the runway, and took 
off while the rain continued. 

The first BLACK SHIELD mission followed one flight line 
over Horth Vietnam and one over the Demilitarized Zone. It 
lasted three hours and 39 minutes, and the cruise legs were 
flown at Mach 3.1. Results were satisfactory. Seventy of the 
190 known SAM sites in Horth Vietnam were photographed, as were 
nine other priority targets. There were no radar signals 
detected, indicating that the first mission had gone completely 
unnoticed. 
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Fifteen BLACK SHIELD missions were alerted during the 
period from 31 May to 15 August 1967. Seven of the fifteen were 
flown and of these four detected radar tracking signals, but no 
hostile action was taken against any of them. By mid-July it 
had been determined with a high degree of confidence that there 
were no surface-to-surface missiles in North Vietnam. 

Operations and maintenance at Kadena began with the receipt 
of alert notification. Both a primary aircraft and pilot and a 
backup aircraft and pilot were selected. The aircraft were 
given thorough inspection and ser- vicing, all systems were 
checked, and the cameras loaded into the aircraft. Pilots 
received a detailed route briefing in the early evening prior to 
the day of flight. On the morning of the flight a final 
briefing occurred, at which time the condition of the aircraft 
and its systems was reported, last-minute weather forecasts 
reviewed, and other relevant intelligence communicated, together 
with any amendments or changes in the flight plan. Two hours 
prior to take-off the primary pilot had a medical examination, 
got into his suit, and was taken to the aircraft. If any 
malfunctions developed on the primary aircraft, the back-up 
could execute the mission one hour later. 

A typical route profile for a BLACK SHIELD mission over 
North Vietnam included a refueling shortly after takeoff, south 
of Okinawa, the planned photographic pass or passes, withdrawal 
to a second aerial refueling in the Thailand area, and return to 
Kadena. So great was the OXCART ' s speed that it spent only 
12 1/2 minutes over North Vietnam in a typical "single pass" 
mission, or a total of 21 1/2 minutes on two passes. 

Once landed back at Kadena, the camera film was removed 
from the aircraft, boxed, and sent by special plane to the 
processing facilities. By late summer an Air Force Center in 
Japan carried out the processing in order to place the 
photointelligence in the hands of American commanders in Vietnam 
within 24 hours of completion of a BLACK SHIELD mission. 

Between 16 August and 31 December 1967, twenty-six missions 
were alerted. Fifteen were flown. On 17 September one SAM site 
traced the vehicle with its acquisition radar but was 
unsuccessful with its Fan Song guidance radar. On 26 October a 
North Vietnamese SAM site for the first time launched a single, 
albeit unsuccessful, missile at the OXCART. Photography from 
this mission documented the event with photographs of missile 
smoke above the SAM firing site, and with pictures of the 
missile and of its contrail. Electronic countermeasures 
equipment appeared to perform well against the missile firing. 
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The SR-71 

rn^i,hlLi lat u 1 u 62 ' the Air Force ordered a fleet of A-ll's from 

iir^aft'wo,nS h ^ P ° n ^ finished " two-seated reconnaissance 
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that these aircraft were ordered eased the path of OXCART 
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ttmnrJ- P * e n °i aU the eCfor ts to save the program, the 
Secretary of Defense on 16 May 1968 reaffirmed the original 
decision to terminate the OXCART Program and store the 
?V»ll h C0 T ^ 1S deC ^ i0n was confirmed by the President on 
priS P al 6 adeis C erL hiS — "»« With his 

K^nf^V? " arch 1968 ' USAF SR ~ 71 aircraft began to arrive at 
Kadena to take over the BLACK SHIELD commitment, and by gradual 
stages the A-12 was placed on standby to back up ?he SR-71 
Project Headquarters selected 8 June 1968 as the earliest 

storage. Those already at base were placed in storage by 7 June. 
Postscript 

f™™ s V mmar y: the OXCART Program lasted just over ten years 
from its inception in 1957 through first flights in 1962 to 
termination in 1968. During this period a total of 22 
operational missions had been flown over hostile territory. 
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Lockheed produced 15 OXCARTS, three VF-12-A's, and 31 
SR-71's. Five OXCARTs were lost in accidents; two pilots were 
killed, and two had narrow escapes. In addition, two F-101 
chase planes were lost with their Air Force pilots during 
OXCART-s testing phase. 

The main objective of the program — to create a 
reconnaissance aircraft of unprecedented speed, range, and 
altitude capability — was triumphantly achieved. It may we tl be, 
however, that the most important aspects of the effort lay in 
its by-products — the notable advances in aerodynamic design, 
engine performance, cameras, electronic countermeasures, pilot 
life support systems, antiradar devices, and above all in 
milling, machining, and shaping titanium. Altogether it was a 
pioneering accomplishment. 
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this chaagtag policy anaada by providing accuratt and tlaaly Intalllginct that 
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IMAGES* ANALYSIS IS A HtOOSS 01 DttCOvrjiy. IT 
is the art oJ obtaining knowledge through 
search, through study, and through obser- 
vation. But discovery Is not smooth and sys- 
tematic. It Is filled with praks and valleys, It 
is subject to false rums and miraculous find- 
ings. 

The history of NPIC Is, in many respects, 
like the process of discovery. If NPiC's devel- 
opment from 1961 to the present was 
tracked on a timeline, that line would not be 
a srralghtly drown continuum. Instead, the 
line would bend and curve, growing i 
pronounced with the passage of time. 

This year. NPIC celebrates the 
30th anniversary of National 
Security Council Intelligence 
Directive (NSCID) 8, our found- 
ing charter. This occasion pre- 
sents a unique opportunity to 
follow the NPIC timeline, as it 
moves past decades and dilem- 
mas on its way to the future. The 
journey provides some breath- 



(DoD) formally established the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency (DIA). Some of its personnel 
were assigned to NPIC and were Integrated 
with CIA personnel. 

For millions of Americans. 1962 will be 
remembered as the year the US and the Sovi- 
et Union almost went to war. Months of U-2 
coverage of Cuba Indicated a Soviet buildup 
of military equipment. In mid-October, NPIC 
photolnterpreters (Pis) identified both medi- 
ae missile launch 
the dock to 
of the situa- 
tion. On 22 October; President Kennedy 
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We begin at the 'official- 
beginning: 1961.* 



The 1960s: Cold War Concerns 
The new decade started on a 
note that was at once hopeful 
and ominous. |ohn F. Kennedy 
had been elected President of the 
United States (the youngest man 
ever to win that office), but the 
nation was reeling from the 
shootdown of the mysterious U-2 
spy plane piloted by Gary Fran- 
cis Powers. That incident exposed 
the entire ph oto reconnaissance 
program to International scruti- 
ny and further ignited Cold War tensions 
between the US and Its principal adversary, 
the Soviet Union. 

Cold War anxieties led to the formation of 
a special |olnl-servlce study, led by Lyman 
Klrkpaulck (then CIA Inspector General), 
which assessed the strengths and weaknesses 
of the US Intelligence Community (IQ. The 
group Issued more than 20 specific recom- 
mendations, one of which called for the for- 
mation of a national interpretation center. 
On 18 January 1961, lust days before he 

I was to leave office, President Eisenhower 
signed NSCID 8, which effectively established 

TNPrC. The new-National-Center was to 
remain under the administrative manage- 
ment of the CIA, and Arthur C. Lundahl 
would continue on as Director, with Colonel 

r David A Parker, USA, serving as Deputy. 
NPIC which had grown out of a small divi- 
sion in the CIA's Directorate of Intelligence 
(Dl), was to be a common raclllty for con- 
ducting preliminary, second-, and third- 



Fresh Looks and 
First Images 



The 1970s: Technology and Treaties 

In 1971. NPIC entered the high-tech 
realm in several ways; among them: the first 
high-precision stereocomparator was 
installed in Building 213, allowing for more 
detailed measurements. 

Meanwhile, NPIC continued to focus on 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Anns control 
Issues also gained prominence, specifically in 
regard to the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty (SALT) of 1972. 

In 1973, Arthur C. Lundahl retired In 
June, following 20 years of distinguished ser- 
vice and pioneering photolntelligence efforts 
He was replaced by John ). 
Hicks. In the same year, NPIC 
left the Dl to become an i 
in the Directorate of : 
Technology (DS&T). 

Beyond 
change, NPIC C 
with International change, as 
Salvador Allende's government 
was overthrown In Chile, as a 
Vietnam peace agreement was 
reached in Paris, and as the 
Wor raged in the Mid- 
After the conclusion of 
East war, the | 
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Later that year. In another Important IC 
restructuring, the Department of Defense 



• For drtsib on NflCs p.t-1961 history, set 'Con- 
versoftoM With Two Forme, Directors, - page 6 



announced a blockade of Cuba. The next 
day, approximately 15 ships 
back and sea deliveries came to an end. Sub- 
sequent photolntelligence Indicated that 
medium-range missiles and bombers, along 
with support equipment and personnel, had 
been removed. NPIC's laudatory perfor- 
mance was recognized by President Kennedy. 

On 1 January 1963, NPIC moved into 
Building 213 of the Washington Navy Yard. 
In November, President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated in Dallas, and NPIC participated in 
the analysis of the infamous Zapruder 
motion picture of the shooting. 

By 1964, NPIC, like much of the nation, 
began to focus with greater Intensity on 
events In Southeast Asia, particularly In the 
Gulf of Tonkin. By the middle of the decade, 
the detonation of the first atomic bomb In 
China and Israel's Six-Day War also com- 
manded NPIC's attention. 

NPIC PI» spent 1968 assessing rapidly 
unfolding International events in countries 
such as Vietnam, the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, and North Korea. Also dur- 
ing that year, NPIC formed a new group, the 
Imagery Exploitation Croup (TEG), devoted 
to second-phase exploitation It would grow 
to become NPICs largest component. 



concern- 
By the mid-1970s, steady 
Increases In the quality and 
quantity of photolntelligence 
required NPIC Pis to adopt new 
ways of doing business. Under 
the direction of John Hicks, 
NPIC officers underwent a subtle 
change in role, evolving from 
Pis who provided quick "reads" 
to imagery analysts (IAs) who 
became full participants In analytical 



The end of the Vietnam War generated 
national concern over the status of prisoners 
of war and those missing in action; at NPIC, 
It also generated concern of a different sort, 
in May 1975, the US container ship 
Mayaguez was seized by a Cambodian gun- 
boat in the Gulf of Slam. President Gerald R, 
Ford ordered aerial reconnaissance of the 
area, and NPIC participated fully in the 
exploitation. After Navy and Marine inter- 
vention, the Mayaguez was recovered. 

In 1976, the year of Mao Tse-tung's death 
and of a catastrophic earthquake In China, 
NPIC Itself was undergoing historic change. 
A cadre of analysts and support personnel 
wtn transferred to on offsitc locution to form 
the nucleus of the Priority Exploitation 
Group. 

NPIC launched Its Basic Imagery Analysis 
School In 1978. The first class consisted of 10 
members. Now known as the National 
Imagery Analysis Course (or N1AQ, the pro- 
gram has grown In scope and, in the mid- 
1980s, gained academic accreditation. 

In June of 1978, Rutiedge P. *Hap" Haz- 
zard replaced |ohn Hicks as Director of NPIC. 
The Hazzord era. Like the Hicks and Lundahl 




ems before it. was marked by sweeping tech- 
nological and political change. Hazzard was 
faced with a daunting challenge: updating 
NPlC's exploitation technology to accommo- 
date new and highly advanced overhead sys- 
tems. These efforts came to be known as the 
NPIC modernization program. 

At the same time, NP1C employees wete 
suffering from chronic floorspace Inadequa- 
cies. Although a three-story addition had 
been planned, Hazzard recognized that It 
would not be large enough to house the 
rapidly growing computer and communica- 
tions infrastructure. With the support and 
funding of the OS Army, he approved plans 
to construct a six-story addition Ground- 
breaking was held in 1982. 

By 1979, a new acronym had been added 
to NPIC lexicon: INS, which stood for the 
Improved NPIC System. The INS represented 
NPlC's entry Into a new frontier of comput- 
ing capability. 

Several ominous developments also 
occurred in 1979: the Shah of Iran was over- 
thrown. Americans were held hostage in the 
US Embassy in Tehran, and the Soviets 
invaded Afghanistan These events stood as 
precursors of the deca 
gent 1 



was to follow. NPIC i 
mem closely. 

By decade's end, NPIC analysts also were 
tasked with reporting on activities related to 
the unratified SALT agreement 

The 1980s: New Mandates 

The nation's attention — and compas- 
sion— remained focused on Tehran, where 
American hostages continued to be held. But 
exploitation resources were dispersed across 
the globe, as NPIC analysts assessed the con- 
flict between Iron and Iraq and unrest In El 
Salvador, Poland, Angola, Chad, and 
Egypt—where President Anwar Sadat was 
assassinated In 1980. 

By the early 1980s, the 'KPIC moderniza- 
tion program had become the predominant 
item in the DS&T budget A new NPIC group, 
known as the Development Programs Group 
(DPG), was formed to help direct the plan- 
ning. In |uly 1982, the Support Group was 
formed from what previously had been a 
Support Staff. 

Terrorism, either in the Third World, In 
Central America, In Ireland, or in the Middle 
East dominated newspaper 
this time, 
aic arms 



forces, consumed NPlC's analytical ( 
oon. And, In 1983, NPIC appraised develop- 
ments In Grenada, where US troops were 
deployed during Operation Urgent Fury. 

In 198«, R.M. Huf&tutler. a Dl analyst 
and manager and an economist by train- 
ing, became NPlC's fourth director, succeed- 
ing Hap Hazzard. Under Huftstutler's leader- 
ship, the Center experienced dromatic 
-growth spurts' in terms of technology ond 
people. By June, the addition to Building 
213 had been completed. 

To use NPIC resources more effectively, 
Hufistutler divided the unwieldy Operations 
Support Group Into two separate groups: 
the Exploitation Support Group, which 
would manage production, processing, ond 
mensuration services; and the Operations 
and Engineering Group, which would man- 
age and support computer operations 

In 1986, the modernization program 
reached a dramatic milestone: initial 
switchover to o powerful new Unisys main- 
frame computer Throughout the 1980s, 
NPIC benefited from further technological 
enhancements {see "The March of Technolo- 
gy," page 12). 

While these advances continued ot NPIC, 
terrorist attacks continued abroad, and 




The V-2 began at a rough concept in the "Jlcunfrwortj* of Lockheed 
Aircraft (n (fie IMOj. Since then, It has been the workhorse of reran- 





Overhead mages of Cuba In October 1 962 — Jlte thlr misiOe-rtady checkout 
tens— have been etched into lite nation's memory. These Images oho on an 
mdehble part of NTICs history. 



Yesterday's clunky mechanical calculators have been outstripped In v 
and performance by today's hlgh povreted computers. Yet in the mid- 
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reas such as Libya and Lebanon command- 
d intelligence resources. For a period, these 
vena poled In comparison to the tragedy 
.nd devastation of the Chernobyl nuclear 
toaster. NPTC aided In Community analysis 
•f these events. 

In 1987, a new NPIC group, the National 
.xplottatton Laboratory, was formed to serve 
is a community resource for developing and 
esting emerging exploitation technologies. 

Hostilities In the Middle East and aims 
ontrol negotiations continued In 1988, as 
CM. Huffstutler was reassigned and Frank { 
luocco took over the directorship. With the 
luocco administration came renewed 
mphasis on product evaluation, enhanced 
ustomer service, and career development, 
.ate In 1988, a new NPIC component, the 
magery Studies Group, was formed. In 
>ecember. Pan Am flight 103 fell from the 
ky over Lockerbie, Scotland — victim of a ter- 
orlst bomb- 
In 1989, the year of the Tiananmen 
■quare demonstrations, the National Center 
vas an active analytical player in Operation 
ust Cause In Panama, In addition to provid- 
ng vigilant analysis of the Soviet Union's 
vlthdrawal from Afghanistan. Arms control 
ontinued to be big business, as NPIC sup- 



ported both the strategic arms and conven- 
tional armed forces treaties. At year's end, 
the world watched as the Berlin Wall crum- 
bled; In 1990, the two Germonys were reunl- 

The 1990s: New World Order 

As the new decade started, the National 
Center, like much of the federal government, 
began to feel the squeeze of resource reduc- 
tions. In 1990, after years of growth, devel- 
opment, and investment, the modernization 
program was brought to a successful close, 
and OPC was disbanded. 

Efforts to strengthen the working relation- 
ships between NPIC and its DoD counter- 
parts stood the Center in good stead by the 
end of 1990, when Iraq's Invasion or Kuwait 
made US military involvement in the Middle 
Cast all but Inevitable From' the start NPIC 
played a strong supporting role. 

Frank Ruocco left NPIC In January 1991, 
just days after the US went to war with Iraq. 
When Leo Hazlewood, NPIC* Sixth director, 
came on board in mid-February, he found 
the National Center operating at wartime 
Intensity. After Desert Storm's successful con- 
clusion, the Center received letters Of com- 
mendation from President George Bush, 



General Norman Schwarzkopf, and the 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 
Richard Kerr. Eleven NPIC components 
received meritorious unit citations; NPIC 
received a joint National Intelligence Merito- 
rious Unit Citation, and more than 600 
employees received commemorative awards. 

The passing year has been one of enor- 
mous global change. The new world order in 
the Middle East Is still unclear, as is the state 
of the Soviet Union following an abortive 
coup attempt In August. The situation Is 
equally nebulous In other parts of the world, 
from Eastern Europe to Haiti, from Liberia to 
Pakistan. 

the coming years will be far from pre- 
dictable, this much remains true: the men 
and women of NPIC will continue to make 
contributions to history. a 
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Conversations With Two Former Directors 



Arthur C. Lundahl . . . 

. . Was the founding Director of the Notional 
Photographic Interpretation Center. His involve- 
ment with photointelligence dates bock to his 
days as a graduate student in geology at the 
University of Chicago, where he became 
intrigued with the wealth of information that 
could be derived from aerial photography. After 
serving in the US Navy as a photographic intelli- 
gence officer during World War II, he left active 
duty and joined the Navai Photographic Intelli- 
gence Center. He came to OA in 1 953 to estab- 
lish a photointelligence component and 
remained with NPIC until 1971. 

NPIC's root* can be traced back to 1952 
and an entity known as the Photo Intelli- 
gence Division (PID), which was under 
the former Office of Research and Reports 
(ORR) in the Directorate or Intelligence 
(Dl). Can you describe those early days? 



t PID, theie was no photoiriterpreta- 
tlon within CIA. 1 came to CIA In 1953, in 
response to o request by Dr. Otto Guthe, who 
was the associate director of ORR. Or Guthe 
asked if 1 would be willing to help organize a 
OA phototnlelltoence activity. This question 
was not entirely unexpected. From late 1951 
to early 1952, I had given several guest lec- 
tures on photointelligence at OA. But when 
Dr. Guthe asked me, 1 was a little apprehen- 
sive. I said. "Who do I have to fight when I 
get there?" and he said, "No one. We don't 
hove anything established yet.' Then I 
asked, "Well, what does CIA know about 
photolnterpretotlon?" CIA agreed that it 
knew nothing, but that it had been 
impressed by strategic bombing survey 
reports, which showed that between 80 and 
90 percent of all US strategic Intelligence In 
World War (WW) II came from aerial pho- 
tography, and that it had been very accu- 
rate. 

The CIA was not a very hospitable envi- 
ronment In 1953. The buildings— M, P. and 
Ct— were temporary structures, located neor 
the Watergate. They were old and dirty. The 
M Building housed the DI and ORR When 1 
arrived, there was no place for me. no office, 
no equipment In fact, I didn't even have a 
desk. I did have some very good people, 
howevei. As soon as Otto Guthe got my 
name on the dotted line, some of his former 
Navy associates, like Norman Beckett, Zig- 
mund Len chert, Alice Sheldon, J.W, Gardner, 
and others, had arrived to take positions 
within PID. We had 12 people divided into 
two groups: geographic and industrial. 

My first |ob was to find a place for my 
people to work, get them equipped, and 
elbow our way into the OA hierarchy. At the 
time, CIA was deeply involved in an opera- 
tion in Guatemala and of course had no 
photography, but we had hand- 
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Arthur C. lundahl 

"Our youthfulness, 
our excellent performance, 
and our world support made a 
really great impression." 



could be Identified and located. Thus, there 
was no time to become slowly oriented, 
because we were called upon to produce. But 
I knew that things woula change. 

The PID eventually evolved Into the Pho- 
InteUlgcnce Center (P1Q. How 



PIC began to take shape at end of 19S4. 
One morning I was told that [DO] Allen 
Dulles's secretary was on the phone and 
wanted to talk in me. This surprised me. The 
well-meaning lady on the other end said, 
'Mr. Lundahl, you're relieved of all of your 
duties. Report to the Director's office Immedi- 
ately." I left M Building eight steps at a crack 
and ran to Dulles's office. When 1 got up 
there, 1 was Introduced to Dulles and Richard 
Blssell. who was Special Assistant for Project 
Control for the DO- They pulled back a 
drape and showed me pictures of the pro- 
posed U-2 aircraft. 1 was told they wanted me 
to forego my other duties and commit myself 
full-tilt to planning U-2 aircraft missions. 

But I knew thot I couldn't let everything 
collapse behind me, because we had cus- 
tomers coming to the door of PID every day. 
So I told my deputy, Sid Stalllngs, that the 
DO had put me on a very Important assign- 
ment and that I expected him to manage the 
store, for all of 1955, 1 raced back and forth 
across the US; I watched the U-2 land and 
take off; I crawled under the aircraft with 



r 1 got back to Washington, 1 
would hurry to PID and get familiar with 
what was going on. 

I soon realized I would need many more 
people, so I went to the Office of Central Ref- 
erence and told Dr. Jamie Andrews, the asso- 
ciate director, what was happening. 1 told 
him the high command wanted me to take 
90 of his people and put them in my organi- 
zation. Dr. Andrews, to his credit said, "I'm 
sure this must be the most Important prolect 
that CIA has going at this time. I will give 
you 90 people, and I assure you they'll be the 
best people I've got " And they were Than 
where I picked up Dlno Brugloni Bill Bon- 
field. Alan Mayer, and on and on. They were 
fine people who knew how to hondle data 
and had long experience with library 
resources at CIA. ORR was to come up with 
some 60 people, including those I already 
had. 

As our division got bigger, we had to have 
a larger working-area. We were looking 
around for a place, a factory environment, 
where we could receive all the U-2 photogra- 
phy. We looked at a lot of different places, 
until finally we got hold of the Steuart Build- 
ing on 5th and K Streets, NW. The automo- 
bile agency owned the lower three floors, and 
the upper four floors were unoccupied- CIA 



Our size now was approaching office 
level, so I felt It would be logical to call us a 
photographic Interpretation center. The 
Office of Security had some reservations 
about thot, so 1 came up with the words "HT 
Automat" Why did we call it that? WelJ, I 
reasbned that as all the data flowed in, peo- 
ple would be coming In on week 
days, and in the middle of the i 
like the automats In New York City I 
people are eating turkey dinners at 3 am. 

Soon, 1 was permitted to brief the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force on what we were doing. 
I went after the Army first. I got several Army 
chiefs together ond laid out the U-2 program. 
1 asked if they wanted in on It They certainly 
did. The Army came up with 90 people and 
almost $2 million. The Navy had a more 
modest bid; they already had a phototater- 
pretntlon center, which 1 hod helped build, so 
they decided to send only a small representa- 
Uve group. The Air Force treated It all like a 
miserable dream, because reconnaissance 
had always been their Ilfeblood. The Air 
Force thought thot If they made a commit- 
ment, they would be agreeing that OA had a 
right to do this. So they only sent a couple of 
liaison officers over. 




R. M. Huffstutler . . . 

...The fourth Director of NPIC, is a carter intel- 
ligence officer and current Deputy Director tor 
Administration of OA. A native of California, he 
holds bath bachelor's and master's degrees in 
ecomonks from the .University of California at 
Berkeley. His Initial assignment at CIA was as an 
economic analyst; In 1 9S9, he was transferred to 
a small task force working on the 'missile gap.* 
That was hts Introduction to military intelligence 
and to photomteBigence. From that time on. he 
served In a number of analytical and managerial 
roles in the Directorate of Intelligence In 1984 
he come to MHQ in 19SS, he accepted his cur- 
rent position. 

You can* to NP1C with a vision of what 
we, as a National Center, could be. Will 
you describe that vision? 

NP1C stands at (he heart of the imagery 
business. It is wonderfully positioned to 
advise on customer needs, as well as 
exploitation opportunities, by virtue of Its 
role as a primary intelligence producer, Its 
wide contacts with Intelligence and opera- 
tional components, and Its broad dealings 
with industry. NPIC has the talent, the depth, 
and the outlook to make a 
tfon to the nation's security. 

How did you view NP1C prior to coming on 
board as Director, and what new or sur- 
d you gain while you 



I was familiar with NPIC, the i 
Center, arriving as I hod from many yean as 
a motor customer. I was suiprlsed and 
Impressed by the icope and complexity of the 
many activities that make the substantive 
product possible. Tasking activities, data-base 
designs, mensuration support, library assets, 
dim quality control, information dissemina- 
tion, new terminal procurements, analyst 
training, to name a few, all had to be orches- 
trated to create the product. This was a 
What made it fun was the 



at the 

Your tenure as Director has been consid- 
ered a period of significant growth for 
NPIC Indeed, several "metamorphoses" 
occurred under your direction; among 
them: the Intensification of NPIC's mod- 
ernization program and a hiring surge. 
How do you believe these events shaped 
the National Center? 

The modernization program had n major 
impact on the imagery community as well as 
on NPIC. The modernization was so exten- 
sive, so complex, and so expensive, that no 
other organization had the resources or. 
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"NPIC and imagery made 
arms control possible. " 



more important, the skilled people to deal 
with it. The result was that NPIC was thrust 



into a position of pn 
upon to provide leadership for the entire 
community. Not only were regular gather- 
ings scheduled to update community 
Imagery managers on programmatic and 
technical developments, but organized 
efforts were made to represent their Interests 
In design and program requirements. One of 
the earliest efforts was to create a light table 
mensuration system which could be used as 
an affordable, stand-alone capability for 
reconnaissance centers as well as large 
exploitation centers. Such efforts eventually 
led to the creation of the National Exploita- 
tion Laboratory as a service of common con- 

The explosive growth of NPIC posed dif- 
ferent issues. When a very stable organiza- 
tion suddenly expands, the established. 
Informal communications and career envi- 
ronment are disrupted. People become 
apprehensive when their expectations are 
Jeopardized. To deal with this situation, 
senior managers spent almost a year design- 
ing and Implementing the NPIC personnel 
system, the purpose of which was to help 
employees understand how their perfor- 
mance is measured, and thus, to achieve 
some control over their careers. Marry mani- 
festations of this effort remain, such as offclte 
meetings ct Port Deposit, which were part of 
the implementation plan for the new person- 
nel system, and the rotation program, which 
so far has produced two Agency office < 
tors and o deputy from the NPIC t 



If you were to 
NPIC, what would you dte 
two defining events? 
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The proliferation of mobde missiles and 
the growing arsenal of precision-guided 
weapons would get my vote. The mobile mis- 
sile forced us to think differently about how 
we targeted collection, reported, integrated 
sources and methods, and designed data 
bases. The need for more flexible collection 
management arose in large measure from 
the challenges posed by this development. 

The Increasing reliance on precision-guid- 
ed weapons necessitated more flne-aralned 
Imagery analysis. The difficulty of tracking 
mobile missiles, as well as the awesome 
potential of precision -guided weapons target, 
ed on the basis of imagery, were demonstrat- 
ed In the recent Gulf conflict. 
*• 

You have been gone from NPIC for several 
years now. What lasting Impressions 
remain with you? Do any of these impres- 
sions influence your work as Deputy 
Director for Administration? 



My strongest impression of NPIC is of peo- 
ple who could overcome chaos and adversity 
to do important work. The mid-1980s was a 
time when Building 213 was in shambles, 
the neighborhood looked like Beirut, familiar 
ADP systems were being replaced by new 
hardware and software that hod not been 
stabilized, and demands for work threatened 
to swamp us- I remember 1985 as an 
extraordinarily difficult year. Nonetheless, 
people rose to the challenges, and by 1986 it 
was clear we would succeed, This period was 
a lasting lesson in how much people can 
achieve. It is the basis for my confidence thai 
we In the Agency will successfully manage 
our way through the challenges of downsiz- 
ing, shrinking resources, and changing Intel- 
ligence demands to emerge a vital and effec- 
tive organization during the next decode, 



What do you I 



as NPIC's 

security and to policy- 



makers over the past 30 years? 

NPIC and Imagery made arms control 
possible. Without this high degree of confi- 
dence in the military status of a potential 
adversary, no agreement would have been 
politically achievable. Moreover, Imagery 
has contributed In a substantially new way 
toward strategic stability. The many false 
alarms that might have Initiated confronta- 
tion, the military exercises that might have 

sions thatwere d^scerneo^to^^mTlted'riu^ht 
easily have sparked hostilities involving the 
United States had NPIC not been available to 
keep them in perspective. 1 believe NPIC can 
be proud of its contributions to peace as well 



Lundahl continued from page 6. 



If PIC had some degree of military cooper- 
ation, why was there a need for a national 
photographic Interpretation center? 

Based on my experiences, I was commit- 
ted to the idea of national photolnterpreta- 
(ion centers I had been In British centers, 
where Army, Navy and Air Force people 
work side by side. Even in my own Navy 
command in Adak in the Aleutians, we had 
Navy, Army, and Army Air Forces working 
together. We developed a technique that the 
ma|orlty view— the preponderance of evi- 
dence — would be the basis of the report, and 
minority views or contrary Interpretations 
would be footnoted. 

By 1956. we were essentially functioning 
like a national center but without o charter. 
We had groups and liaisons from Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, as well as standby 
groups from NSA and the State Department, 
all functioning under Automat So 1 gathered 
them together and said, "This Isn't a CIA 
flefdom. This Is a national activity With each 
mission, a different one of you will be the 
mission leader* Well. Army and Navy went 
back to their commands and said, "You 
know, CIA Is not fooling. They ore actually 
running this thing like a national center " 
Finally, the Air Force agreed to put a repre- 
sentative group In the building. 

in 1960 and 1961, radical things began lo 
happen. The U-2, after four years of very suc- 
cessful operations, was shot down on 1 May 
1960. Following the shootdown, a large Intel- 
ligence panel was put together under Lyman 
Kirkpatrlck, the number-three man at CIA. 
For a year, the Kirkpatrlck Commission stud- 
ied the whole intelligence structure of the 
United States and made a number of impor- 
tant recommendations in their final report- 
One was to establish a national center. That 
resulted in NSC1D [National Security Council 
Intelligence Oirectivel 8. Now, NP1C had a 
charter which fully covered all we hod been 
doing and gave us even more authority with 
the unified and specified commands. 

What factors compelled President Eisen- 
hower to sign NSC1D 8. and why did he 
elect to keep NP1C under the CIA? 

This Is a very Interesting story recorded no 
where else. When President Elsenhower was 
considering whether to sign NSCID 8. the Air 
Force questioned who should be empowered 
to run NP1C. A debate began at the US Intel- 
ligence Board, and the Air Force felt that this 
was the time to put the National Center 
back under the control of the military. The 
Army said that CIA had done a great )ob 
running NPIC and should continue to run it 
The Navy agreed. The Air Force said that the 
loint Chiefs of Staff should run it, with the 
Air Force serving as executive agent. After 
four abortive sessions, the question remained 
divided. 

The problem Anally was raised to the 
NSC Army again said that the CIA should 



continue to run it. Navy said maybe NPIC 
should be run by the military, and its vote 
disappeared. And the Air Force made Its 
appeal again Elsenhower, who had been lis- 
tening to the debate, turned to his scenes 
adviser, Or. George Klsttakowsky, and asked 
his opinion. George said, "Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I've been over to the Steuart Building 
and I like what they do. They're young— the 
average age is 29; they're Intelligent; and 
they've served me well when I've been over 
there. This Held is so new, so esoteric, and so 
complex, that I'd like to see these young spe- 
cialists grow and stay with ft A military offi- 
cer usually cannot confine' his career com- 
to intelligence, and we cannot have 



sort out the views. And it was easier to do 
that when DIA and CIA representatives, as 
well as State Department and NSA represen 
tatives, were together in one building 

NPIC's first "home" was the Steuart Build- 
ing Tell us about t 



"Having military and CIA 
personnel together was the 
essential element of 
the joint center." 



Elsenhower thought about it and turned to 
Allen Dulles and said, -Allen, this is going to 
be yours. You are going to control NPIC." 
Allen Dulles thanked him for the honor, and 
to show that this was not to be a CIA flefdom, 
offered the military the opportunity to pro- 
vide a deputy to the Center. Another panel 
was convened, chaired by General Graves 
Ersklne, a Marine Corps four-star general, to 
listen to the bids as to who should have the 
first deputy director. Army's bid was very 
strong. They had been In from the earliest, 
supported it the heaviest, and were the most 
vocal supporters at present. Navy had a mod- 
est bid. The Air Forte bid was almost too 
weak to mention. Ersklne deeded that Army 
would provide the first deputy director, then 
It would rotate among the three services. 

Our youthfulness; our excellent perfor- 
mance; our world support to the unified and 
specified commands; and the way we han- 
dled visitors and provided services had made 
a really great impression. That's how the 
folio came to us. 

Why was it Important that NPIC be |omtly 
staffed by CIA and DIA? 

Having military and CIA personnel 
together was the essential element in having 
a Joint center. In the early days, before the 
sophisticated overflight programs like U-2, 
photography would be exploited by Air Force, 
Navy, and Army, and you could get com- 
pletely different leports on certain subjects It 
left the person at the top in a quandary over 
who was right In this particular instance. 
Well, the president didn't have time to sort 
these things out, so It was 



The Steuart Building was not the finest 
building In the world. There was no place to 
eat, no place to park, no air conditioning, 
and our people were getting mugged on the 
streets even before It was fashionable. 1 guess 
the best thing you could say Is thot we had 
wonderful security cover, because I'm sure 
nobody would ever believe that anything of 
any Importance to the United States could be 
taking place in this trashy neighborhood. But 
we were there, and that's where the Cuban 
photography arrived. 

When the Navy would come to Steuart to 
recetve Its allotment of film, it would deploy 
a vehicle to pick up the materials and an 
armed detachment to block off the sidewalk. 
Here were sailors with machine guns stand- 
ing on either side of the building entrance, as 
film cans and boxes were being moved out. It 
had the natives of the area wondering what 
we did. I'm sure they were convinced we were 
printing money, because there was nothing 
else In this world important enough to have 
earned an armed detachment 

The Cuban missile crisis of 1962 served as 
a defining event for NPIC. Which moments 
of the crisis stand out most In your mind? 



This was a great period. People I 
never heard of us now knew that there was 
s-ich a thing as NPIC. Our popularity 
loomed off the scale. Many Interesting things 
happened during those early days to bring 
NPIC great credit. For example, 1 went with 
1DCI] John McCone to brief Congress as to 
how we discovered the sites in Cuba— how 
soon we discovered them, and If we could 
have discovered them sooner. There were 
some who thought we could have detected 
the missiles earlier, so we prepared briefing 
boards showing the sites near San Cristobal a 
few days before October 14 and a few days 
after. Based on these, the committees con- 
cluded that in some cases. If we had looked 
at the site even o few days earlier, we would 
have concluded there was nothing there. 1 
chuckled to myself when Senator Stennii 
from Mississippi, in his inimitable Southern 
accent, said, "Well son, I wish we could put 
this whole thing In the Congressional Record 



a great 
9 of this 



And 1 think Mr. McCone . 
round of credit for being right on top < 
problem." This started a whole wave of f 
ery speeches from other senators, each credit- 
ing Mr. McCone for a |ob well done. 

After that briefing, I went back to the 
Building, and Mr. McCone followed shortly 
after me. The auditorium was filled with peo- 
ple, and 1 reported what had happened In 




Congress. Then, Mr. McCone arrived and 
thanked the group for their performance and 
said that the NPIC materials had helped save 
the day. I explained to Mr. McCone that 
NPIC people would rather have some small 
role In the making of history than a seat on 
the SO-yard tine watching it b« made by 
someone else. That proved to be true over 
and over again. Some of these moments were 
very hard to forget because they were full of 
meaning and glory for so many people. 



Steuart Building on 1 January 1963." They 
started working on it 1 January 1962 and 
spent 117 million to redo It. True to Mr. 
McCone's word, we moved Into the Building 
on 1 lanuary 1963. 



As Director of NPIC, you came In contact 
with several presidents and many key 
political figures. What do you recall of 
them and of their views of the value of 



"NPIC was the place to be in 
those days .... the biggest, 
best, and most exciting 
game In town." 



there were embarrassing 
1 think my most embarrassing 
t at NPIC occurred at the start of the 
the Cuban missile crisis. When photography 
was processed, many duplicate negatives and 
positives hod to be sent to the various com- 
mands, in October 1962, even as we were 
looking at the fateful pictures over San 
Cristobal, we had already begun distributing 
duplicate negatives of that same mission to a 
naval command In Norfolk. After we discov- 
ered the MRBM sites and briefed Kennedy, he 
wanted the Information completely con- 
tained Well, we were worried about the set of 
negatives that had already been distributed 
to Norfolk. So, we got the people In Norfolk 
on the phone and told them that the plots for 
the mission had to be renumbered and some 
processing changes had to be made. We 
offered to send a courier to pick up the film 
and to replace it with the correct material In 
a short time. No one was alerted or suspi- 
cious and we got the film bock, and I could 
truthfully tell President Kennedy that all the 
materials were in our hands. But you can 
imagine that I was worried for a few hours! 

Shortly after the crisis, NPIC moved Into a 
new home. How did we acquire Building 
213? 

When John McCone was DO, he used to 

bring the President's Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board [PF1AB] over to Steuart These 
gentlemen would arrive on 5th and K in a 

, column of limousines. The streets were dirty 
and wlnos were sleeping along the curbs. The 
PFIAB went back to President Kennedy and 
said, "Mr. President, you've got to get those 
people out of there. They're working under 
foxhole conditions." So Kennedy called 
McCone and said, *[ohn. what are you doing 
about getting those people out of the Steuart 
Building?" McCone was ready. "Mr. Presi- 
dent," he said, "We are working on a new 
building for them In the naval gun factory, 
Building 213. 1 shall have them out of the 



What was your reaction when you saw the 
finished building? 



It seemed like a dream come true. Walk- 
ing through the gates and seeing Building 
213 in Its white splendor, it almost looked 
like the Ta| Mahal. Sure, everything wasn't 
perfect, but it looked like a polace to me. 1 
was so delighted 1 couldn't get over it. 

A few days later, Mr. MtCone came to 
visit. He walked through the Building and 
was impressed. He looked at the marble walls 
in the lobby, and said, "Do you think that 
marble Is a good Idea?" I replied, "Yes, Mr. 
McCone. A painted wall has to be repainted 
every three or four years, but marble lasts. 
Ifs cost effective." He shook his head, smiled 
a bit and said, "Well, Art you've gone from 
rags to riches." 

What events, both Intelligence and nonln- 
telllgence related, helped shape NPIC 
through the years? 

There were far too many to describe In 
detail here, but 1 will mention a few, For 
example, long before Cuba, we were quite 
concerned with the antecedents to the Suez 
crisis. We were aware of the change of 
deployment of French transport aircraft and 
of British aircraft and ships. We were con- 
vinced that an amphibious operation was 
being set up, and we were In the process of 
reporting that when the French and British 
Joint task force landed In Egypt. That was 
surprising, but we at the Center were not 
totally unprepared. 

We helped the President In connection 
with the bomber, missile, and megatonnage 
gops We proved In rapid succession that 
these gaps, as President Elsenhower would 
later explain, were mere myths fabricated by 
Premier Khrushchev. 

We also developed a pretty secure feeling 
about where the Soviets were in their nuclear 
testing program, and this permitted the Presi- 
dent to be far more forceful than he might 
otnerwise nave oeen. wnen ine snowaown 
over Cuba came, It was clear to President 
Kennedy that we had the preponderance of 
force necessary to win. 

Another thing that bothered us for a long 
time was the so-called Caspian Sea "mon- 
ster." This huge aircraft could have been a 
very important logistic element in war. 8ut 
for many years we wrestled with the ultimate 
disposition of that monster. 

NPIC was the place to be in those days, if 
you didn't have the tickets — the security 
clearances— to get into NPIC for a briefing, 
you were nothing in Washington. We were 
the biggest, the best, and the most exciting 
gome In town. 



Over the yean, I did get to see i 
rent leaders from many different countries 
and was privileged to present to them, with 
the blessing of the president NPIC-prepared 
briefing packages. Not the deed to the whole 
ranch, but certain specific subjects on < 
areas at certain times. 

I was privileged to brief Prime I 
Macmlllan of England; General DcGaulle of 
France; Ron rod Adenauer of West Germany; 
Nehru of India; Chiang Kai-shek of China; 
Menzies of Australia, and certain Turkish 
leaders. All these briefings met with success. 
Some world leaders were slightly Incredulous 
over what we showed them. Adenauer kept 
murmuring, "Fabelhaft, tabelhaft [fabulous, 



"Wherever there is a big event, 
photography will be 
called for." 



When Elsenhower was leaving office and 
wanted to make sure that President Kennedy 
understood the scope and the depth of our 
efforts, he arranged for me to bnef them at 
the same time. Some months later, when 
Kennedy was President and Elsenhower was 
back in Washington on a visit I was again 
at the White House, briefing them both on 
our latest accomplishments- Dwight Eisen- 
hower not only had guts enough to start pre- 
hostJllty reconnaissance, but he kept track of 
It all during his administration and after he 
left public office. Even on his last days, when 
he was lying in Walter Reed Hospital, he 
made it known to [DC3] Richard Helms that 
he would like to be brought up to speed, and 
1 briefed him at his bedside. 

What advice could you offer to imagery 



My advice to young women and men at 
NPIC is to study, study, study and read- 
whatever your specialty, read everything you 
can about It 

1 also think that all Pis should be very 

with the ethnic properties of the various 
nations they study, because many times the 
cultural attributes of the land can be readily 
mistaken far a military threat. We had great 
problems in China, where they built these 
enormous redoubts, apparently for anchor- 



Three Decades . . . Two Homes 



NPIC s fin: home was not ir. a govern- 
m«n5 compound, but in the r.ecn of 
the city: nfth and K Streets NW. 
The Photo Intelligence Division, the prede- 
cesior organization to NPiC. moved into the 
Steucrt Motor Cor Company Building in 
1956 and occupied the top tout floors. The 
bottom three floors were used by the car 
company and by the Steuort real estate 
office. The Steuart Building was not exactly 
Trump Tower there was poor ventilation, 
no air conditioning, and no parking. The 
surrounding neighborhood was roughs 
crime ridden and impoverished— even 
though It was located across the street from 
a police station. 



When NPIC moved to Building 21} on 1 
lanuary 196J. it was a definite step up in the 
world. In fact, the o.ilding was such on 
improvement that many NPlCers called it 
"Lundoht's Pcloce." 

Building 213 is situated in the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard, an area rich with history 
Shipbuilding began there In 1800, as the US 
moved toward impending war with France 
As the Navy's home port throughout the 
1800s, the area was rapidly filled with 

wharves, warehouses, and refineries. By the 
turn of the century, however,, the- Navy Yard 
had taken on more of an industrial charac- 
ter, evolving from shipbuilding to ordnance 
manufacturing. The area experienced a 
growth spurt between World Wars I and II. 



In 1944. the Navy bulit Building 213 to store 
steel bienks for guns By the early 1960s, all 
weapons production had stopped, and the 
Yard was divided In two. One half was 
retained by the Navy; the other half, of 
which N?;C is port, was transferred to Gener- 
al Services Administration on 1 October 
1963. 

In the years since NPIC took possession of 
213, many changes and improvements have 
taken place The building has been renovat 
ed from top to bottom, and In the 1980s, a 
six-story addition was constructed to house 
the rapidly growing workforce. Currently, 
three new guardhouses and a new perimeter 
fence are being constructed and the facade Is 
being refurbished. □ 





Past and Present: NP/C's Iwo homes now stand worlds apart. Die ifeuort Building llelt) ti vacant and dilapidated. BuBcflng 213 conlfnues (o be renovated, 
refurbished, and modified to At the needs of the KPIC workforce. 



Anchors Within NPIC 



"Your office is relocating again?" 

That phrase has become a standard 
part of NPIC conversation over the last 
several years, as work units relocate on an 
all-too-frequent basis. Almost without 
warning, it teems, an office moves from 
the first floor to the third, or the fourth, or 
the sixth. In the face of near-constant 
movement, it Is nice to know that several 

In the some location since 1963: the pho- 
tolab, DIA, the auditorium, and the Direc- 
tor's office. 

For the post 28 years, the photolab, 
part of the Exploitation Support Group 
(ESC), has been located on the center wing 
of the second floor of Building 213. It has 
remained In place primarily for efficiency's 
soke: moving the lab's chemical "tank 
form" and extensive system of pipes would 
be far too labor and cost Intensive. 



Lack of movement does nol imply lock 
of change, however Cntil the early 1980s, 
the lab occupied 24,000 square feet of 
floorspoce. In 1982 and 1983, the lab was 
remodeled to accommodate the conversion 
from hand processing to oulomoted pro- 
cessing and to provide mere floorspoce for 
NPIC's rapidly growin ] computer center. 
As a result, the photclab lost more than 40 
percent of Its floorspoce, ending up with Its 
current total of 14,000 square feet The 
bulky hand-pnxrsslns •shipment took up 
a great deal of space otid or.ee It was gone, 
the photolab become "ao.t streamlined 
and efficient," acccrdln;; iO Dove Kough, 
its current chief. 

(As the lab was renovated and the com- 
puter center expanded, a key building 
move occurred: the prlntshop, which hod 
been located on the second floor, was 
moved to the sixth floor; later, the < 



nent was moved once again, to Its current 
location on the first floor.) 

DIA, like the photolab, has never 
moved from Its original location. The fifth 
floor has been "home* to Army, Navy, 
and Air Force representatives since 1963. 

The Building 213 auditorium, on the 
north end of the sixth floor, has not been 
relocated for obvious reasons, but In the 
early 1980s, It was used os temporary 
office space for the Imagery Exploitation 
Group. 

The Director's office, located on the 
north wing of the sixth floor, also has 
remained in place since the beginning, 
although the area has been modernized 
and renovated from time to time. Precisely 
why the office has never been relocated Is 
not known, but some speculate It Is 
because that suite affords o panoramic 
vsew of the Capitol. O 



Setting Sights on Career Development 



Helping Individuals develop to their 
fullest potential hat been part of the 
NP1C credo for 30 years. To < 

plish this, NPIC has pursued a i 

-.--X 




Career Service Panels 

To ensure that NPICs personnel policies 
are administered equitably, NPIC adopted an 
Innovative career service panel (CSP) system 
in the 1980s. NPIC currently has a Center- 
level panel, which is chaired by the Director 
and oversees Center-wide policies and per- 
sonnel actions for GS-14s and -)5s; panels for 
each of the seven NPIC groups; and three 
secretarial panels, chaired by NPICs Execu- 
tive Officer and by the executive secretary to 
the Director, The panels meet regularly to 
recommend promotions, assign comparative 
evaluation ratings, and approve reassign- 
ments, rotations, and some types of training. 
Recently, a minority advocate and a 
women's advocate were appointed as voting 
members to each panel. 

In 1986, the basic precepts of NPICs per- 
sonnel management system were codiPed In 
both supervisors' and employees' handbook*. 
{A corresponding version was published for 
contractors.) In addition to containing bask: 
personnel policies, the handbooks describe 
NPICs career development philosophy and 
! Information. The 
I In the late 1980s 



Training 

Very few American i_ 
prepare students to do the essential work of 
NPIC: Imagery analysis. To meet the needs 
for specialized |ob-sktlls training, NPIC 
began Its own "training school" in the 1970s. 
The premier offering was a basic Imagery 
analysis course, which was Instituted In 
1978. 

Little by little, the school grew In size, 
scope, and subject matter, and eventually 
evolved into a full-fledged division with a 
wide-ranging curriculum. The National 
Unogtry Analysis Course (NIAQ, a* it is now 
known, remains a mainstay of the division, 
but has grown considerably since its "tx ' 
day*. In the mid-1980s, the course ga 
academic accreditation. On 13 De 
the 75th MAC class will graduate 

Other skills are developed, too. Probably 
•the first course that any NPIC employee will 
take Is the New Employees Orientation 
Course. Later, employees likely will take 
advantage of any of several computer cours- 
es offered In house or dozens available exter- 
nally or through self-study. Advanced writ- 
ing workshops and briefing techniques cours- 
es are favorites among employees as well. 

The in-hous* staff of instructors has devel- 
oped several highly Innovative, unlque-to- 
NPIC programs. Among the more i 




Career Control; M«Cuf«rn •now 

- , | j fESGft 

ership Development Program, and the 
Supervisory Counseling Course. 

This is not to say that NPIC employers 
never venture outside Building 213 for train- 
ing, Employees take advantage of the many 
courses offend by the CIA'S Office of Train- 
ing and Education, by other Intelligence 
Community organizations, by external con- 
tractors, and by colleges and universities.- ■ 

NPIC sponsors several employees for full- 
time academic training each year. To 
expand the educational opportunities avail- 
able to ethnic minorities, the Center also 
sponsors between three and Ave qualified 
minority employees each year for full-time 
ur.dfiq:u.!MiiP or graduate academic train. 
Ing. 

In the future, training at NPIC will 
become even more responsive to the needs of 
a changing workforce. Currently, NPIC is 

focuson ******** — *« 



' sloh. Employees can apply for rotational 
assignments through the standard CIA 
vacancy notice system or through NPICs 
Career Development Call. The "call." held 
each February, enables employees to request 
specific reassignments within NPIC, within 
CIA, or elsewhere in the Intelligence Com- 
munity. 

Employees seeking reassignment (a direct 
transfer to another NPIC group or CIA 
office) also can gain assistance at NPIC 
andtheCDO. 



Career Development l _ 

Former Director Frank Ruocco created an 
in-house Career Development Office (COO) 
in 1989. This office serves as a Center-wjde 
resource for career exploration and develop- 
ment; job-related Issues; personal counsel- 
ing; and grievance, discrimination, and EEO 



Rotations and 1 

The strongest workforce Is a well-rounded 
workforce. With this axiom In mind, NPIC 
management long has encouraged employ- 
ees to develop their career potential and 
gain new insights by "testing the waters" 
outside NPIC. This Is done largely through 
rotational assignments, generally one or two 
years in length, which focus on strengthen- 
ing existing skills and career potential or 
developing new skills critical to NPICs mls- 



Awardj and Recognition 

The names may sound funny— Eagle Eye, 
Search Ace. Feather in Your Cap. Soar With 
Eagles, the Order of the Eagle — but the 
meaning Is quite profound. These unlque-to- 
NPIC honors. Initiated in the mid-1980s, rec- 
ognize an extraordinary performance or, in 
the case of the Order of the Eagle, five 
extraordinary performances. 

For fiscal year 1992, Director Leo Hazle- 
wood has created four new awards to be pre- 
sented annually: the Secretary of the Year 
Award, the Multicultural Diversity Award 
(for the person who has done the most to 
advance this goal during the year), the Pro- 
fessional Mentor Award (for exceptional 
skills and talents in this area), and the Lun- 
dahl Award (for the person whose perfor- 
mance best exemplifies the standards of 
excellence associated with NPICs first direc- 
tor). The awards win include money and a 
distinctive memento. The Lundahl Award 
winner. If assigned to Building 213, also will 
receive the open parking space on NPICs 
"executive row" for that year. 

These programs and many others prove 
that NPICs attention may be focused on the 
world, but the Center hasn't forgotten about 
Its people. Q 



The March of Technology 



Tracking NPiC's technological advance 
is a bit like watching a parade: 
view depends on your seat In the 
reviewing stand. High "techies" a< NPJC ore 
likely to believe that automated change came 
at a mall's pace, upgrade by upgrade Low 
techies (those who sail gasp at the sight of a 
Wang teimlna]) might differ in their assess- 
ment; for them, the changes were lightning 
fast 

Whatever your view, this much is certain: 
technology has not stood still. To gain a sense 
of lust how sweeping the change! have been, 
consider some of the advances made over the 
past three decade! 

Computers 

ALWAC HI E: Used in In* Steucrt Buud- 
:ng a.-.d later ;r. Buasina 213 V-2 rrcr.v-- 
latlor.. the A1V.AC was a litCL-oatch-proceu 
system, which mejr.t thjt spire:::! c;j:.i 
load data ;n ;r.J g*t date out ir. >5tcf.ei but 
could nit alter the process once it beyin. Ihi 
cumbersome system worked psper top* 
input and output and had a lucuurr.-tub* 
ivice magnetic) memory Bui ever, the 
A1WAC was revolutionary: It was cne cf the 
first digital computers In the Agency. 

IBM 407 and 1401: The 407 was a puncr.- 
card "lister' and required total-batch process- 
ing H generated 'blip sheets"— massive 
paper printouts with up to seven carbon 
copies of historical data and blank data-entry 
forms Photointerpreters (Pis) would enter the 
readouts. In tonohond, on the entry forms. A 
data-entry operator would punch the data 
onto the cords. One sidenotr: producing blip 
sheets from the 407 took an entire weekend. 
The 1401, the later generation mode), accom- 
panied NPIC on Its move from the Stcuart 
. It provided mensuration and tn/or- 
.wocesslrtg and featured four magnet- 
ic tope "drives and 8,000 bytes of memory. 
One big advance: blip sheets could be pro- 
duced in three to four hours with the 1401. 

Univac 490 and 494' Like its forerunners, 
the Univoc 490 (Introduced In 1962) was a 
total-batch system, but this mode) provided 
32,000 words of memory and was used ini- 
tially for mensuration and later for Informa- 

In :»68, the Univac 494 introduced NPIC 
to the wonders of remote-batch processing, 
where computing could be controlled away 
from the central computer. Two terminals 
were used with the 494: initially, the Sanders 
920 and later, the Sanders 804. NttCs 10 tai- 
lor-made, state-of-the-art 920s each weighed 
600 pounds and needed a floor fan to keep 
from overheating. The 804 was the first 
online interactive terminal used by imagery 
analysts (IAs)-on a limited basis. A "paper- 
less branch" was formed In the Imagery 
Exploitation Group (IEG) to allow a cadre of 
lAs to try their hand at automation. 

Univac 1100s. This series of computers 
was added In 1975 Remember Delta Data 



debut In 1981- Online Interactive terminals 
become Indispensable tools of the trade for 
NPlCs lAs. 

Unisys U00/90s: In 1986. a new online 
Interactive system appeared at NPIC. The 
Sun terminals were the next wave in comput- 
ing and the first observable wave of NPlC's 
modernization program, Gone was the light 
pen, replaced by a mouse. 

How for have we come? Today, NPIC* 
world-class computing power emanates from 
two Unisys 1 :00/93s' grid oru{ Unisys 
1100/91. Together, these systems' offer 160 
million bytes of memory arid 146 billion 
bytes of storage and process 48,000 transac- 
tions o doy. 

Light Tables and Optics 

• Light Boxes" and Scopes: in the lv*0s, 
■ Pis were using light boxes o< var.ir.g sizes (9 
:-. li ir.ch cr i fcv 40 :r.cr.. rypio:i>} Sua* 



light boxes lectured 01; tops: ol! it*-- apco 
crunk reels. A wise ossort^f.v ?! cyac*— 
many pocket sued- were me-i- r^-w ds$t> 
fiers, stereoscopes, sterromirras-ccpes. cvi 
"dynaiooms " Or.* meroorcbU t«:»:os. 
called the "rocket, ' wis c isX. r.be-shcped 
mognlflei supported by :h:et *l*gs ' it 
looked os if i: mitjht la-zr.ch at a x.c.n-.cr.:'s 



During the 1960s. Pis also used the 
Richardson Film Viewer, which pro|ected 
Images onto a large, ground-glass screen and 
generally required a team of Interpreters and 
a collateral researcher. 

AIL 1S40: This light table was introduced 
a: NPIC In the ec.-ly 1970s ar.i remains m 
use ;oda> With the i>40, -» were icomng 
to hijh powers, usmo the Zoom 240. and 
SCO series stereomicroKopei 

Richords HFO-4 Currently the lig.V 
:«i* »t <i.rxt. ihe HfC-s Kcs been cround 
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Old Oplia, New Options. Pocket-sired optics like te displayed 
above »rr« once standard toot! of the ttploitatlon Wide. Thty hone b 
[ //, which ofTers push-burton oamwirtnce, a 
/ESC fbacigrwin* andQ ^JriiC 
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the 1980$ and typically Is paired with 
Zoom 500 stereomicroscope. 



Soft-Copy Exploitation 

DIM: Taking a cut from NASA, which 
applied digital technology to enhance 
images of the moon, NPtC tourneyed Into the 
realm of digital, soft-copy Image enhance- 
ment at the beginning of the 1970s, with the 
Digital Image Manipulation (DIM) system. 
The DIM allowed image scientists to enhance 

rDIMS: In 1976, NPtC took a quantum 
leap forward with the Interactive Digital 
Image Manipulation System (IDIMS). With 
greater computing power and a wider variety 
of algorithms, the IDIMS allowed a wider 
! of Image-enhancement capabilities. It 
1 numerous upgrades and 
s In service today. Soil, it was built for 
the scientist, not the 1A. 

IISEM: The prototype to today's soft-copy 
systems, the Imagery Interpretation System- 
Engineering Model, or IISEM, was installed at 
NPIC in the late 1970s and enabled analysts 
to manipulate digital data on a TV screen. 

IDEX I and IDEX LA.: In 1982, after a suc- 
cessful IISEM trial, the Image Data Explolta- 
Hon (IDEX) system was Installed at NPIC. 
With IDEX I. the basic functions of DIM and 
IDIMS, plus more sophisticated processing, 
couid be done with the push of a button. The 
IDEX IA, a new-ond-ln 
was activated In 1985. 

IDEX II: The long-awaited IDEX II 
became operational at NPIC early this year 
and provides IAs with many advanced fea- 
tures. With the advent of IDEX II, the IDEX I 
system was phased out 

Measurement 

In days of yore (circa 1960s), specialists 
ho wanted to take measurements of an 
ob|ecl on film were -floored"— literally. 
Handheld photos were pinned to a cork floor 
and measurements were obtained by draw- 
ing vanishing points on the floor. 

We've come a long way. Over the past 
three decades, we've used the reticle on tube 
magnifiers, photo slide rules, stereocompura- 
tors (like the Nlstrt. MM, and Mann); the one- 
of-a-kind, high-precision stereocompa rotor 
that weighed 15 tons and was set on bedrock; 
and digital stereocomparators. In the 1980s, 
analysts wee able to make measurements at 
. theli workstations through the light table 
mensuration system. Today, photogram- 
metrtsts also use the Intergraph system for 
measurements and evaluation. 

Office Automation 

Think back far enough and you can prob- 
ably still hear the pounding of a manual 
typewriter— fhe office tool of the 1960s. In the 
space of three decades, those workhorses 
were replaced by electric typewriters; by IBM 
Selectric typewriters; by IBM Magnetic Card 
typewriters; and finally, by the Wong word 
processor. 

'Make me a carbon copy of this," Those 

VMM dreaded wards if wwi mw n 



bon paper smudge. Carbon copies eventual- 
ly were replaced by therroo faxing, a copying 
technique that used Infrared light and heat- 
sensitive paper. The result? Only the densest 
tones were copied. Today, we rely on user- 
friendly photocopiers. 

Calculate this progression of develop- 
ments: 40-pound mechanical desk calcula- 
tors (retailing at about J400 in the 1970s) 
were eventually replaced by hand' calcula- 
tors (about 5400), v>htch In turn were 
replaced by more advanced' (and mass-pro- 
duced) hand calculators (about J40). Now, 
personal computers often are used for calcu- 
lating. Their cost? About J4.000. Such is 
progress. . 

• 

Publishing 

Over the course of 30 years, the cut-and- 
paste technique has. for the most port, been 
replaced by desktop publlihlng. At NPIC 



Processing 

In the prlntshop, we've gone all the way 
from the mimeograph machine to a new, 
fully computerized, five-color offset press. In 
the photolab, the standard operating equip- 
ment has remained the same for the most 
part, with a few key refinements. The photo- 
lab doesn't believe In casting off old machin- 
ery: they soil have serial #0001 of the Bea- 



days had 



Security 

The security system In our 



knew every employee's face and bodge r 
ber and had badges ready fo r each person as 
they entered the building. I - 
eventually was replaced by l ewam ui yuuius 
who also "read faces"; they in turn were 
replaced by bodge machines, which read 
nagnetic strips (but do not smile and say 
good morning"). 
Ah, for the good old days. Q 




Mwkmlilng Measurements.- How do you gauge progress in the men- 
suration business? Look at these photos. The photo above shows an old 
comparator, used during the 1960s an d 1970s. The p hoto below shorn 
a high-precision stereocompoialor. wlthl of CSC behind the 

space-age control panel j 




Time Flies: 

'Veterans' Reflect on Three Decades at NPIC 



hirty years can change a person. It can 
give you a spouse, a family, and a 
mortgage. Thirty years, when spent in 
the same organization, also can give you a 
sense of perspective, a sense of what It was 

like "to be there when " 

So it Is with each of the employees pro- 
filed below. They came to NPIC in 1961 (or 
earlier) with different goals and aptitudes. 
Each remains In the organization today, and 
each has a special story to tell. 



For 30 years.r J has enjoyed a 
"picturesque" «l«er. 11 nus wen filled with 
astounding photo images, a couple of rogue 
operations, and more than a smattering at 
history. | 

Almost from the start, I INTiC 
cateer took on nistorlc prcpcmrtTJ— flow a 
deputy div-iSion chief i n t.-.t j r.;...: 1 . 
Exploitation Group (1EG). | j cotr.r :c 

NPIC back in 1961 a a courier .'. was in ihn 
role that ne found himself hav.no access to 
some of the most noted figures of the ame. 



"As a courier, I had the chance to drive 
Mr. Lundahl to meetings and accompany 
him to briefings. I remember back in 1962 
taking him to a briefing at the White House, 
where he and I were alone In the room with 
former President Elsenhower, President 
Kennedy, and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
On other occasions, I took him to meetings 
with General Maxwell Taylor, General Curtis 
Le Moy, and Bobby Kennedy," he recalls. 



was a bit "overwhelmed" by the 
cotnpany lie kept, but recalls that he never 
felt out or place. "Art Lundahl made you feel 
equal and important— no matter what you 
did for a living." 

Hit exposure to photolnlerpretation led 
him to change career fields. His career choice 
could not have come at a more propitious 
time. In October 1962, as he was attending 
photolnttrpretation training at the Naval Air 
intelligence Officers School in Anacostla, 



crisis was beginning^ land IS 

eters ins) in trainlnc 



NPIC photointerpreU 
called back to work at the Center on < 
ana weexenas. 

"1 guess you could say that I i 
photolnlerpretation career with a bang. 1 was 
thrown right in," he recalls, The Cuban crisis 
continued for months after ^formal 
PI training, and the IEG mL,^, ^^ hsiders 




for days without going home, but we never 
tired of It because we knew we were doing 
something important The nation was on the 
brink of nuclear war, and everything we did 
at NPIC was crucial to whet the President 
and the military did." 

Despite being a neophyte Pi, | "( lid 
not reel Inilmlilnilfl 'There was na !.rne fcr 
L-.timiAitos!" he says w.th a :«ugh •Resides, 
we ail wc.-ke-i a» a team dunng the oiks Trie 
camc-aJfrii could no: have D**n Setter, 
tr.tte »as no separate.-. Sett-tea «6s, no as 
versus them ' : mill a '■:>■- of solid fner.asr.:ps 
dur.r.a shot crisis that r.c-i lasted 01! tnis 
time ' 

jyej as the postauu coverage : or,tuv 
ae-a N?:C moved to Building 213. dncr~ 

acerr.emSers the expener.ee -ru i .-.is 
dung was a bj step up from the ancen: 
Steuart Building !r. Steuart. we were |cmmed 
into offices. I worked in an office with seven 
people and five desks! The last two people In 
to work every day had to go look for 
workspaces somewhere else. When we moved 
into NPIC. we occupied only 25 percent of the 
building. These were big, brand new work 



Hot Projects - 

During the 1960i,[~ Iworkcd on a 
number of "hot" projects, ranging from a 
four-month tour in Miami to covering Israel's 
Six-LJay War. In 1971, he left the light table 
to become a deputy branch chief. Later In the 
1970s, he spent a rotational assignment In 
the Directorate of Irilelliacnce's former Office 
of Strategic Research (OSR), working as a liai- 
son between OSR, the Office of Imagery Anal- 
ysis, and NPIC; he ran the Basic imagery 
Analysis School from 1978 to 1980; and he 
served as a deputy division chief at t 
ty Exploitation G roup. 

Through it all] [has seen a < 

worth of changes, une 01 the biggest is com- 
puterization. "Computers are a major part of 
the imagery analyst's (IAJ work now. When 1 
was a PI, we didn't have computers, we had 
'blip books'— big binders with computer 
printouts full of Information.* The blip books 
were kept In a central location, and the Pi 
would have to leave the light table, get the 
book, and read through it to find his or her 
target. And eveiythlng the PI did was hand- 
written. "Now, you just use the keyboard at 
your workstation to call up everything you 



The visual tools of I he trace 
changed radically, as well. "Years ago. -xist 
exploitation wos done with a "-power tube 
magnifier, a lens that you wore or. a chain 
around your neck You placed R o- top at 
the film and you put your eye up agatntt 
so your eye was almost on top of the film," 
he explains. "We generally used a 9- by 18- 
inch upright light table. The aim (18 by 18 



> looked at the left side, ( 
right. The difference between light tables 
then and now is like the difference between 
a Model T and a Porsche " 

' |.onj-:e:.t! - : > vf " ; - 

served the Center well in countless crises 
thrcugh the years, and tne most recent inter- 
nationc: upheaval. Operation Desert Storm, 
was nc exception As a deputy divui vn chief 
assiai-.e-: tc a nea: east division, | f layed a 
pa.-, it. fortr.ing ItG's PersterGtilf Task 
Icte. - i was giad to be In the middle of the 
onus That s what this job is all about Eve.-. 
IA hopes to work something like thai in a 
iare«r I've been lucky, I have had several 
s uch assignm ents." 

| j believes thot many employees 

.<tav at NP!C for the chance to make a his- 
toric ccr.rribuaon. "There Is great excitement 
W rjtll It is just plain exciting to discover 
things that will make history. The anuapa- 
Oo:: of a new find is what keeps you going." 



_j arrived at NPIC during the 
long, hot summer of 1961. He came to the 
Steuart Building to work in the photolab. In 
those days, the lab had only a small staff, 
and the phcrtoocncralists, as they are known, 
for handling, delivering. 

and | 




u ii B WLU ii ier to " HiHoynJ - 
pFiy^onrbhotolabs. Prior to joining the 
National Center, he had spent five years as a 
photographer with the FBI. He was "lured" to 




ttgm. Once recruited, hvas sold "I've 

never one* been sorry 1 left the FBI. Working 
here at NPIC U the most Incredibly exciting 
way to earn a living thot 1 can imagine." he 
enthuses. 'We are fortunate. We can see— 
and we havr seen— the difference our work 
mokes. We watched the Soviets flex their 
muscles 90 miles off the coast of Florida, and 
I am convinced that they went home with 
their tails between their legs because of 
NPtCs efforts." 

The musde-flexlng that j speoks of Is 
more widely known as the Cuban missile cri- 
sis. This incident of Internationa) brtn kmnn- 
ship began to unfold only a year afters 
entered on duty. Despite the passage of time, 
he remembers the crisis well and reflects 
upon it often. 

"It was without a doubt the most memo- 
rable event of my career, and it was one of 
the most significant emotional events of my 
lire," he declares. In his current position as 
NPICs briefing officer, he has grown accus- 
tomed to retelling the story to countless tour 
groups and visitors. 

long, Hot Days 

From August 1962 through early 1963, 
•nerabers of the small NPIC cadre worked 
'everishly to stay on top of the situation. 
'We were closeted in the Steuort Building, 
working 12-hour days, se ven days a week. 
*Uh no time off.* | j rtvidly recalls that 
he working envUonraent left quite a bit to 
>e desired. "The Steuart Building was God- 
awful hot and humid. It had poor ventlUa- 
.1on and you couldn't open the wi 
The photolob literally stunk frc 
inls." 

Despite the hardships— or perhaps 
because of the hardships— imposed by the 
-uban crisis, the men and women of NPIC 

ainbued with a stirring «n» of mission, 
recalls. "We never felt driven to put in 
hours, we always felt it was a matter 
if choice. Most of us wouldn't have gone 
lome even if someone had told us It was 
>koy to do so. NPIC was where we wanted to 
We believed we held the mission togeth- 
•r. Here we were— a small. Ill-denned, rag 
ag team able to provide die r 
he intelligence necessary to 
kstrucOon." 

The NPIC veteran credits NPICs founding 
Ilrector, Art Lundahl, with invoking the 
•spnt de corps. "Mr. Uindohl was a shining 
xomple of professionalism. He was the 
lulnresseniial role model." 

Over the years, I Tias had ample 
>pportunlty to obs e r ve mr ler international 
levelopments. Two historic episodes stand 
>ul In his mind: the North Korean seizure of 
he USS Pueblo in 1968 and the Iraqi rocket 
Mack on the USS Stark in 1987. "When the 
Hteblo was seized by North Koreans, Infor- 
mation existed that might have kept the 
:rew from being captured and brutalized, 
>ut the wrong military response was used. 



The incident taught me that no matter how 
good the intelligence, the political and/or 
military response must be right and It must 



b <> timt.lv ■ 

f fc ontrasts the Pueblo failure with the 
USS Stark episode. "After the Stark was hit by 
Iraqi missiles and 37 sailors died, intelligence 
helped the ship make its way through the 
dangerous Strait of Hormuz back to home 
port in Florida. It proved to me that Intelli- 
gence con work when It is used property.* If 

|" heeded additional proof, he received It 

aoout a year ago. He was briefing a group 
from the National War College arid men- 
tioned the Stark incident, when tine of the 
audience members raised his hand and iden- 
tified himself as a former Stark crew member. 
"He talked for about two hours about the cri- 
sis. He recounted the whole experience and 
his emotions at the time, and It was clear he 
credited the ship's safe return to Intelli- 
gence." 

□happily considers himself an NPIC 
"lifer." In 30 yean, he never once worked 
outside NPIC — not even on a brief rotational 
assignment. And he has no plans to leave 
the Center now, with retirement just over a 
year away. But he voices no regret about his 
career choice. "There Is no doubt in my mind 
that I made the right decision In I 
here. This Is the place to be " 



Several current-day employees began 
working for NPIC be fore there was an NPIC. 
That Is the case wlthf - fc>*puty 
Chief of the Operat lmu unu tnm ngTiMn 
Group. She entered on duty In L. 
1959— when NPIC was simply PIC 
graphic Interpretation Center). She u.. 
with a degree m mathematics, eager to work 



\ [e ntered an organization that was 
vastly different from the NPIC of today. 
Although she was a computer programmer, 
her first assignment predated modern 
automation. She worked In the hot and 
PIC computer room on the sixth 



floor of the Steuart Building. Her computer 
was the ALWAC HI E. an ancient model thot 
operated on a vacuum-tube system with 
paper-tape input and output. The ALWAC 
was notable for Its unwieldy size and fre- 
quent need of ad hoc maintenance — and for 
producing the measurements used In the 



The early days were challenging in other 
ways as well. "The Steuart Building was In a 
rough neighborhood, and I was always a lit- 
tle uneasy. We were right across the street 
from a police station, and one morning 1 
came to work and found that shots hod been 
fired right through the windows of the sixth- 
floor computer room!" 

Tumultuous Times 

In May of 1960, fust months after) 
arrival, the U-2 piloted by Gary PoJreTJ Was 
shot down over the Soviet Union, effectively 
blowing the lid off the reconnaissance opera- 
tion. 'We were all terribly upset, because 
now it was certain the Russians knew about 
the U-2 program. We didn't know whether or 
not the U-2 missions would continue." The 
missions did continue, as did PICs growth 
and responsibilities. Less than a year later, 
National Security Council Intelligence Direc- 
tive 8 was signed and the National Center 
was bom. But by 1962, the new National 
Center would be plunged Into a critical test of 
fortitude: the Cuban missile crisis. 

Ihe crisis had a profound impact on 

"We felt such pride as an organiza- 
tion, we had accomplished something that 
organization could accomplish — we 



hod confirmed that the missiles in Cuba were 
offensive, rather than defensive," she says. 
"That was a thrilling rime, because we were 
charting new territory. There was plenty of 
room for creativity, because there were no 
established rules or regulations. There was 
just an important job to do, and anybody 
would do anything that needed doing, for as 
many hours as required. We didn't have |ob 
descriptions back then.' 

The years that followed the Cuban missile 
crisis were troublesome for society as a whole 
and for CIA careerists in particular. "The 
1960s were rough for me and for a lot of CIA 
- officers J¥e .felt we were special for having 
been selected to work for the CIA and we 
were proud of what we were doing, but at the 
same time there was a tremendous anti-CIA 
backlash in society. We couldn't defend our 
organization or correct mlsperceptions; we 
could only stand back and listen to disparag- 
ing remarks.* 

In th e middle of that turbulent decade, 
| | made a pivotal professional transt- 

non in 196*, she stopped developing com- 
puter programs and became a section chief. 
It was a transition that came without warn- 
ing. "One day my boss just come In and said, 
'You are going to be the section chief for 18 



tf< 



Timt Flier continued f>om page 15. . . 

people Here ore their names.' I asked him, 
What do 1 oV and he said, 'Ad like a sec- 
tion chief.' 1 hod taker, no management 
training courier but i figured I would try a 
few things, make some mutokes. and leam 
from them," she recalls. 

learned well and progressed 



a cartographer In a location near Foggy Bot- 
tom; he joined NPIC In 1961 to work in pho- 



thloug 



..JgTTTrTe managerial ranks— from branch 
chief all the way to group chief. She was the 
first NPIC woman lo rise above the branch- 
chief level at NPIC a fact that carried with It 
advantages and disadvantages. "Crowing up 
In this organization, 1 had no female role 
models or peers- 1 didn't think of It as being 
difficult at the time, because I didn't know 
differently. But looking back. I think it was 
more difficult than I knew," she says. "Expec- 
tations were different back then, and there 
was a popular belief that management was a 
male purview. I think I was viewed different- 
ly because 1 hod a degree in moth and a 
technical background. 1 also think It was eas- 
ier for me to move ahead because I worked 
In computer science, a field so new that there 

were no long-held traditions." . . 

During the 1970s and 1980s, [ h '.t- 
nessed a profound change in the roles of 
women in the workforce. "Women were 
accepted In positions of authority much more 
easily, and they had more options for bal- 
ancing their families an d work b fe, like day- 
care programs." In 1979,1" " ' [became the 
first woman at NPIC to be-promoted to the 
senior Intelligence service (SIS) ranks. "At the 
time, there were less than a dozen SIS women 
in the entire Agency. Now, there are 80. That 

increase is very gratifying. " . . 

in addition to workforce changes, 
also has observed many technorugirox 1 
changes. "There has been a phenomenal 
change In technology in this organization. 
Back In 1961, we envisioned lAs doing their 
own computing and measurements rtaht at 
their workstations. That vision was not 
accomplished until the modernization pro- 
gram or the 1980s. It took a lot longer than 
we thought it would, but I am still astounded 
by all the technological changes that have 
taken elate." she says 

[has not stayed firmly planted at 
NPIC for the post 30 years. She spent three 
years on the Directorate of Science and Tech- 
nology (DS&T) staff and two years on the 
Inspector General's staff But she always 
Intended to return to NPIC. "This place and 
this work gets in your blood," she enthuses. 
"NPIC has a very specific contribution to 
moke. And this organization has been good 
to me. It's given me a lot of opportunities to 
grow and to develop, and I've made a lot of 
good friends." 



I . [ 1 1 1 1 , . i it .. v 

Llkel he shares some colorful 

memorie s ut m e M euart Building. "It was a 
crummy neighborhood and had a real park- 
ing problem. We would park on the street, 
arid every couple of hours we had to go move 
our cats t o moke sure they weren't ticketed " 
""--f never was.) 



Tin joc^di 




One afternoon In 1962. as was get- 
ting ready to go home, a PI OBBIB me office 
to doublecheck the measurement of a crate 
hayed an extra couple of hours to get 
rdone and didn't think much more 
about it Days later, he discovered that mea- 
surement—which happened to be of a crate 
in Cuba— had l anded on P resident Kennedy's 
desk. That wc*r "Introduction to the 
Cuban missile crisis ond to high-stakes intel- 
ligence. 

Massive Measurements 

The weeks that followed brought long 
nights, 12-hour shifts, and a massive number 



[shores something in common 

witttl 1 1 hey worked together in 

the faro DUu ang, calculating math mod- 
els on the venerable ALWAC computers 
d — . idn^ tK» ftMnrv In iqsa. worklna as 



punch-card computers to electronic comput- 
ers. When we moved to Building 213. I had 
to leam the Univac computer, o whole new 
system That was the beginning of rr.y pro- 
gramming career ." The lea rning process has 
never stopped fo r| | "Now ; am learn- 

ing how to program me Macintosh personal 
computer for small-utility mensuration pro- 

With advanced systems came an influx of 
new people and a new work environment. "It 
used to be that I knew SO percent of the peo- 
ple here; now, I'm lucky If 1 know five per- 
cent. And I'm the oldest guy In my division 
It gives me a father complex, but I guess It 
ke eps me y oung," he quips 

r has never felt compelled to look tor 

careTTTJTJporranitles outside KMC "I Uk* 
working here, and I knew there was no piece 
else where I could do tfus type of *>erk Plus 
the ptc-pl* are great They care a lot about 
the mission and they are dedicated to doing 
a c<x»3 iub " 

In 30 vears. has he ever been bored? 
•jure then are days when my job gets bor- 
ing bu: 1 stick with it because I like solving 
prcblems,'" he soys. "Around here, It Is chal- 
lenging just to keep up with the technology, 
jj ! cut. always learning a new system. 1 fust 
keep plugging along " Q 



Thirtysomething 

NPIC can boast of having several 
"founding" members— pioneers who hove 
been with the organization since 1961 (or 
longer) and who remain active among our 
ranks, in addition to the four employees 
lln "Time Flies" (page 14), the 30- 



of measurements. Through it otl ,| | 
maintained a sense of perspective, rwny 
never felt afraid or threatened by the 
prospect of wor^maybe I was (ust too dumb 
to feel that way. It was a busy time and you 
just did your lob." 

Although it i s not app arent from his low- 
key approach ! Inas lived through 
amazing times in pnounnterpretauon histo- 
ry. He remembers only too well the first time 
he saw photographs taken by the U-2. "I was 
amazed by how much territory the U-2 cov- 
ered, You would Ic-ok at a ship on the water 
and realize how small it was and how high 
the U-2 was flying." He soil recalls the time 
I a U-2 take of- "It went only a 
__j on the runway and then took 
ofT at a 4S-degree angle. Then It was quickly 
out of sight. That was something to see." 
Later, he witnessed the takeoff of the SR-71. 

Advances in reconnaissance sy stems have 
paralleled advances ln | | wf ' 

"We moved from papet-uiiw jnai 



Two former Army i 
assigned to NPIC In 1961, also have stayed 
on board all these years: 



This 



i supplied" primarily fry 



tit 




if 



from pagt 9. 



ng defensive lines 
riew. 

We must be cartful. We have been train- 
ng our Pis all these yean to learn what the 
itat* of technology Is— l«f s say in nuclear 
jases diffusion plants. We know what they 
look like in the US or in England. But In Iraq 
and some Middle Eastern countries, they use 
techniques that had been tried, perfected, 
and rejected by the US many years ago. 
Therefore, It is very difficult to find elements 
of these nuclear programs, because we're 
thinking tn terms of the 20th century. 

We are going to have to pay particular 
attentior to the animosity between India and 
Pakistan, to North Korea; to Libya; to the 
other sleeping giant, Syria: as well as to Iran, 
Iraq, and a down or more countries. We also 
must pay close attention to rapidly develop- 
ing Soviet provinces. Will they have their 
own weapon systems? Will they have their 
own communications systems, their own 
KGB? We cannot make any imptldt < 
tsons about these new provinces. 



"Photography is the only thing 
we've come up with 
that stops time. 
Literally." 



Given the rapid changes in technology and 
In the world itself, does phototntelligence 
retain Its Importance? What Is the true 
value of the photographic image? 

There Is no question that photointelli- 
gence will continue to be extremely Impor- 
tant In the future. Wherever there is a big 
event, photography will be called for. I would 
predict more demands on photography for 

status of crops and the Infrastructure, but to 
tell something about the industrial base. And 
we've got many other places to study In addi- 
tion to the Soviet Union. Ifs dear now that 
the "hot wars" in the year 2000 and beyond 
will transpire Into very big economic wars. 



In the overall concern about the preserva- 
tion of the environment, photography will 
help us decide what is happening. Photogra- 
phy must help In world < 



ters. It also will be a prime mover in helping 
people recover. 

Photography is the only thing we've come 
up with that stops time- Literally. You can 
take thin or thick slices of time and lay them 
before you, magnify them, measure them. 

Photography pierces barriers to humans — 
things that are too for away, too small or too 
targe, too fast or too slow. And at NPIC, 
we're always reaching for a synergistic effort, 
where the total Is greater than the sum of the 
parts. 

It Is my Impression and conviction that 
NPIC will continue to grow in Importance 
under effective leadership and the continu- 
ing dedication of the kind of people that 
we've had for the past 30 years. We've come 
a long way, and we've compiled a marvelous 
record. □ 



NPIC's Living Museum 



As government office space goes, the 
reception area outside the NPIC auditori- 
um has a distinctly personal feel to It. 
Notably absent Is the customary Institu- 
tional blandness— the gray-on-beige look. 
Instead, those who enter the room find an 
inviting suite decorated In muted shades 
of plum. But the auditorium anteroom 
provides more than color and comfort. It 
also offers o front-row view of history. 

The Lundahl Room, as it is known, 
houses the medals, medallions, and hon- 
ors that highlight the career of Arthur C 
Lundahl, NPIC's founding Director. The 
room is something of a museum, but it is 
not an off-limits archive. Instead, it is a 
meetlng-and-g reefing area for scores of 
i and visitors who come to the 
i nearly every day of the week. 



Most visitors are drawn to the softly lit 
display case that houses the Impressive 
artifacts of Lundahl's career. Inside, neatly 
displayed, is Lundohi's emblem of mem- 
bership In the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire; NPICs first Director was 

knighted in 1974 by Her Royal Highness 
Quern Elizabeth II. Also on display are a 
National Security Medal, awarded to the 
former Director In 1973 by President 
Richard M. Nixon; the Pioneer In Space 
Award, presented in 1985 by President 
Ronald W. Reagan; a Distinguished Intel- 
ligence Medal from CIA; an Exceptional 
Service Medal from D1A; and an award 
from the Defense MapplfEJ'AgTfricy Topo- — ' 
graphic Center. In addition to medals, the 
display case also contains photographs 



|ohnson, the U-2 designer) and a silver 
calendar, designed by Tiffany's, high- 
lighting the critical days of the October 
1962 Cuban missile crisis. President 
John F. Kennedy had 12 of these calen- 
dars made and presented them to his 
dosest advisers; Lundahl was among 
them. 

Amidst the array of colorful pho- 
tographs, awards, and medals, one 
might easily miss a note, signed by Mr. 
Lundahl, which states simply: 'These 
honors were made to my name, but 
they truly represent honors paid to the 
Building 213 Family — each and every 
-t>n*-of-y«u— for- your notable accom- 
plishments. 1 am proud to have received 
them for you.' Q 
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NPIC Trivia 





k Which President signed the bill making NPIC a national center? How man y Director* has NPIC had over 

"the years? What is the total number of divisions currently at NPIC? (J) Where was NPIC's first 

5) How many official visitors does NPIC receive a year (not counting Open House visitors)? Which, 
it any, US presidents have visited NPIC? How big Is Building 213 (in square feet)? f 

of carpeting cover NPIC's floors? How many Macintosh computers can be found at NPIC? (jq) 

does the prlntshop use in a year (in pounds)? (\\) How many miles of network cable run through Building 213? ^) 
How many Deputy Directors has NPIC had? In round numbers, how many people have graduated from the 

National Imagery Analysis Course since 1978? How m£U| y DCIs have visited NPIC? Which floor of Build- 

ing 213 has undergone the most extensive renovation? How many elevators are there in Building 213? 17 Why 
Is there a stairwell in front of Building 213? How many vaults are In NPIC? (19) How many viewgraph frames 

does the supply room hand out in a year? ^O) What floor of Building 213 houses the most employees? ^2l) How 
many groups does NPIC have? How many OA secretaries are assigned to NPIC? (23) On average, how many 

r**^*******-.*.*.*^*.^, © -■■ ^ ■■■■ "■ ■■c n „ 

jecure) are In Building 213? ; 25} "™ many haircuts are given at NPIC per week? How many Sun worksta- 

tions are located in Building 213? (27) How many SIS officers are assigned to NPIC? How many CIA-owned 

copiers does NPIC have? How many Wangs are "on line" In Building 213? 3Q What is the average number at 
meals NPIC's cafeteria serves per day? 
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historic pleaMtttee 

fc-' :U xs: yj .fori. lifs*or/-.Wi charter date— has been newsworthy tor many reasons, as these headlines (rem The New Vork T 1 :nei */«»••. 

Itftl: Eisenhower j Forewell Address Sees Threat lo Liberties in Vast Defense Machine 
I96i Dominican Republic's Junta. Rafael Rodriguez Echavama Ousted 
1963 US Favors Seu Missiles. Not Land, to Shietd ltal> 
1964: Panama Imposes Complete Break; US Aides Depart 

1965; President (ohnson Plans 84 New Projects to Fight Poverty at the tost of S1U1,9W>,782; Approved by Congress 
1 966: McNamara to Ask 1 13,000 More Men for the Military 
1987: Saigon Proposes Talks With Hanoi to Extend Truce 

1969: France Proposes Big 4 UN Envoys Meet on Mideast, Diplomats feel Suggestion Brings Parts Closer to US and Soviet Positions 
19 70: Air Pollution Is Following Population to the Suburbs 

1971: Army Spied on 18,000 Civilians in 2- Year Operation. [Information about 18,000 American civilians, mainly those who opposed 
the Vietnam War, reportedly was fed Into Army files ] 

1972: Mujib Orders Guerrillas to Give Up All Weapons. Sheik Mujlbur Rahman Acts to Halt Disorder Among the Bengalis 

1971: Thleu Reported to be Ob|ecring on 4 Key Issues. Snogs Said to Include POWs and Truce Supervision But Not Broad Outlines of 
Accord 

IS74: Egypt and Israel Reach Accord on Separation of Canal Forces: A Pact to Open Suez is Repurted 
1975; Peking Prepares New Constitution 

1976: Lebanese Planes Attack Leftists and Palestinians, Intervention by the Military In Moslem-Christian Strife. Army Accused by PLO 
1977: Gilmore is Executed Alter Stay Is Upset; "Let s Do III" He Said; rirlng Squad Ends 10-Yeax Halt in Death Penalty 

1978 Experts Dispute ICarter] Administration, Doubt World Oil Shortage in 1980s 

;<■ 

1979 Carter Issues Plea to Khomeini to Give Iran Chief a Chance, Ayatullah Urges Backers to Press, Fight on . . Arms Sales to 
Co on. President Says Monitoring of Soviet Missiles Will Remain Adequate 

I960: US Plans Embargo on Iran on Its Own us Allies Shun Idea, Europeans Cite Trade Laws, Soviet Intervention in Afghanistan 
Limit Steps Against Teheran' 

1991: Iran and US Seek to Clarify Terms for Freeing Hostages; Banks Agree to Compromise, Debt Called an Issue, Lawsuits May be 
Dropped If Some Overdue Loans are Repaid at Once 

1B82: Mercury Sinks to 0, Season's Low in New York City, Century's Worst Cold Persists 

1983: President is Urged to Press lopanese for Freer Trade, Industry and Union Chiefs Give Views to Reagan on Eve of Talks With Nakasone 
1984: A Hong Kong Pion Detailed by China, Aide Says -Time Is Ripe" for an Accord on Colony's Future 

198S: -Right to Die" Rule in Terminal Cases Widened In Jersey, State's High Court Acts, Declares Ail Steps to Prolong a Patient's Life, 
Including Feeding, Can be Halted 

1986: Tank Battle Puts Lebanese Nearer to Full Civil War, Moslems fight GemayeL Militias Attempt Advance on Christian President's 
Town 

1987: Inquiry Into NSC Uncovering Little About Iran Deals, White House Panel Described as Locking Access to Key People and Documents 

1988: New Election Held by Haiti Leaders; Vote Appear* Low, Boycott is Widespread. Many Irregularities are Seen 

1989: Baker Asserts US Should Not "Rush" in Aiding Moscow, Favors Gorbachev Plans, Secretary-Designate Outlines Goals in 
Foreign Policy 

199.1: Greater Reliance on Foreign Oil Feared us US Output Tumbles. Production Decline Last Year was Largest Ever 

199 1: Iraqis Fire Missiles at Small Israeli Cities After Second Day of Allied Bombing; US Discourages an Israeli Response C 
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How Do You Think NPIC Will Change Over the Next 30 Years? 



"In the next 30 years, we won't be to 
tng at Rim anymore; we'll be lookln. 
television sets. There won't be any 



"In 30 years there wUl be no need to 
separate PEC, ISG. and NPIC The Center 
will merge these groups and run on a 24- 



"NPIC will move Into an era of near- 
total, computer-aided, Interactive (voice, 
too!), and i 




DoD will take charge of NPIC and 
move It to a DoD building. NPIC will be 
and you'll see a i 



"There will be more of a focus on envi- 
ronmental and < 



"I think the changes will be dramatic in 
r the technical arena, but in many other 
ways things will remain the same. Ana- 
lysts will still be looking at Imagery and 
will be resolving Issues of vital Importance 
to the nation, the s ame as they did 30 



'It [NPIC] will be much smaller, due to 
downsizing and the world being less hos- 
tile." 



"People will be dying to < 
the next few years. Because of the shrink- 
ing of the Poles and the movement of the 
icebergs, NPIC will probably I 



"1 believe that NPIC will have moved 
from this building and that there 
will be a much mor e diverse workforce.'' 



"Well, we won't b« moving to West Vir- 
ginia In that time! I think we will redirect 
intelligence Issue* to focus more on what 
was the USSR, not less because of the 
breakup. In terms of the workforce, women 
will gam the majority at NPIC by the 
30vears." 
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PEG management will 



hands 



"We'll have a different workforce— a 
multicolored patchwork of employees and 
more minorities In upper management — 
as a result of the current multicultural 
push. The general workforce will become 
more 'enlightened,' intellectually, educa- 
tionally, and racially. With the develop- 
ment of the waterfront, Building 213 Is 
going to be 'he place In the Agency to 
. all those ftve-star restaurants!" 



"There will be more computerized 
equipment, and all the Imagery will be on 
lam disk. The cans and flat '- 
no longer exist/ 



"I think we will become more mecha- 
nized and fewer people will be doing the 



"Well be out of this Building in 10 to 
15 years. NPIC under DoD i 
will be more modest with a i 
charter than It has now." 



"When you IooJl at_the_changes gyej 
the last 30 years and factor In the recent 
dramatic geopolitical changes and tech- 
nology explosion, it makes It difficult, if 
not impossible, to predict change. Howev- 
er, some things will remain co nstant: 
Hwlll be 

' miiunuuun ui vts i o n cnierc ana we will 
still be at Building 213." 



"Speaking strictly from a Support 
Croup [SC] point of view, 1 see SC growing 
• > needs of NPIC* 



"As long as NPIC remains 'The Nation- 
al Center,' I believe we will evolve into an 
even more diverse organization than we 
are today, with our major emphasis 
placed on ecomonic, environmental, and 
military issues." 



"I would like to think that there will be 
major changes at NPIC but I really don't 
believe that much will change. Oh, we will 
most likely be using new computers and 
be exploiting everything In soft copy, but 
these are superficial changes. NPIC still 
will be involved with providing intelli- 
gence to policymakers much as we are 
today. The big bad bear may be a friend 
by then, but somebody else will step up to 



"We'll have had more building 
upgrades — 15 new carpets In the main 
hall. Well all be Uvtn' in (he wilds of West 
Virginia. We'll either still be fighting the 
Soviet Union or will have made them the 
51st state, over the District! We still won't 
have any parking (even in West Virginia) 
and IEC will have reorganized 4,000 



"Hopefully, for the better." 



art 




50 Years Ago 




Harbor View: Hid aerial shot of Pearl Harbor was taken or, 26 November mi. only days befcrt the 



EMU tH THE MORNING Of 7 DlClWBltt 1941, 
an estimated 200 Japanese warplanes 
descended upon Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
attacking the US Pacific Fleet. When the 
attack was over, more than 2,300 lives had 
been last. The devastating raid traumatized 
the nation, and, In the words of lap 
General Tojo, *a 



giant." On 8 December, the US declared war 
on Tapan. 

"Peart Harbor day" truly did live on in 
infamy. When President Dwlght 0. Elsen- 
hower took office, he expressed grave con- 
cern that "gaps* In intelligence estimates 
could leave the United States vulnerable 
again. And, based on his World War II expe- 



riences, he professed the belief that aerla 
reconnaissance could serve as a valuabl 
source of warning against surprise attack 
His convinctlon in the value of photolntell: 
gene* ltd the CIA to establish a Photo Intell: 
gence Division, the predecessor to the moc 
em-day NPIC. 

The rest, as they say, is history. C 
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